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A 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND POLITICAL 


ZFI S os. 
OF THE 
SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
OP THE 
UNO 

IN T HE ; 


EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


———— — .. 
B O O E N. 


Voyages, Settlements, Wars, and Trade of the 
French in the Eaſt-Indies. 


HEN I began this work, I took an oath ; O OR 
that | would adhere ſtrictly to truth; and IV. 
hitherto I am able conſcientiouſly to declare, that 

1 have not departed from it. May my hand 
wither, if it ſhould happen, that by a predileCtion, 
which is but too frequent, I ſhould either deceive 
myſelf or others with reſpect to the faults of the 
French nation. I will neither extenuate the good 
nor the evil which our anceſtors have done; and 

the Portugueſe, the Dutch, and even the Engliſh 
themſelves, are the people whom I will call upon 

to atteſt my impartiality. Let them read and pro- 
nounce my ſentence. If they ſhould find that 1 
Vol. II. B have 
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BOO K have remitted Row gs of the French that ſe- 
IV. verity with which I have treated them, I give 
tem leave to claſs me among the LE of 
thoſe flatterers, who for theſe two thouſand years 
paſt, have poiſoned the minds of the people, and 
of their ſovereigns ; let them add my volumes to 
the numerous monuments there are exiſting of the 
ſame kind of meanneſs; let them ſuſpect me of 
having given way to the impreſſions of terrors, or 
of having been ſeduced by the allurement of 
hopes; let them treat me with the utmoſt con- 

tempt, _ | i 
Ancient: THz ancient Gauls, almoſt always at war with 
_ revoluti- each other, had no other intercourſe but ſuch as 
commerce ſavage nations, whoſe wants are always few, can 
in France. have with each other. Their connections abroad 
| were ſtill more circumſcribed. Some navigators 
from Vannes carried earthen-ware to Great Bri- 
tain, where they bartered it for dogs, ſlaves, tin, 
and furs. Such of theſe articles as they could 
not diſpoſe of at home, were conveyed to Mar- 
ſeilles, and exchanged for wines, ſtuffs, and ſpices, 
which were brought there by traders from Italy or 

Greece. | 

| Tis kind of traffic was not carried on by all 
the Gauls. It appears from Cæſar's account, that 
the inhabitants of Belgia had prohibited the im- 
portation of all foreign commodities, as tending 
to corrupt their morals. They imagined that their 
own ſoil was ſufficiently fruitful to anſwer all their 
wants. The Celtic and Aquitanian Gauls were 
not ſo ſtrict, To enable them to pay for the 
commoqities 7 might procure from the Medi- 
terranean, and for which the demand was conti- 


nually increaſing, they had recourſe to a kind of 
labour that had never before occurred to them: 
they collected with great care all the gold duſt that 

1 5 | | was 


IN THE EAST AND WEST, INDIES. 
was brought down with the ſand along the ſtream 


of ſeveral of their rivers, - | | 
Al rnoud the Romans had neither a turn for 
trade, nor held it in any kind of eſtimation, it 
[neceſſarily increaſed in Gaul, after they had ſub- 
dued, and in ſome meaſure civilized it. Sea-ports 
were eſtabliſhed at Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, 
and other places. Magnificent roads were every 
where made, the ruins of which we ſtill behold 
with aſtoniſhment. Every navigable river had it's 
company of merchants, to whom conſiderable pri- 
vileges were granted. Theſe were called Nautes, 
and were the agents and ſprings of a general cir- 
culation. 
Tuis riſing ſpirit was checked by the inroads 
of the Franks and other barbarous nations; nor 
was it reſtored to it's former activity, even when 


3 
BOOK 
Iv. 
— 


_ 


theſe robbers had eſtabliſhed themſelves in their 


conqueſts, To their ſavage fury ſucceeded an un- 
bounded paſſion for wealth, to gratify which, they 
had recourſe to every kind of oppreſſion. Every 
boat that came to a town was to pay a duty for 
entrance, another for the ſalute, a third for the 
bridge, a fourth for approaching the ſhore, a fifth 
for anchorage, a ſixth for leave to unload, and a 


ſeventh for ſtore-room. Land carriages were not 


more favourably treated, and were expoſed to the 
inſufferable tyranny of cuſtom-houſe officers, who 
were diſperſed all over the country. Thele ex- 


cefles were carried fo far, that ſometimes the goods 


brought to market did not produce enough to pay 
the expences incurred before the ſale of them. A 
total diſcouragement was the neceſſary conſequence 

of ſuch enormities. | 
CLoysTERs ſoon became the only places where 
induſtry prevailed, and manufaCtures were carried 
on. The Monks were not then corrupted by 
idleneſs, intrigue, and debauchery, Uſeful la- 
B 2 Ws. bours 
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ettired life. The moſt humble and robuſt of them 
fliared the toils of agriculture with their vaſſals. 
Thoſe to whom nature had imparted lefs ſtrength, 
or more underſtanding, applied themſelbes to tlie 
cultivation of the neglected and abandoned arts. 
All of them in ſilence and retirement were engaged 
in the ſervice of their country, the ſubſtance of 
which their ſucceſſors have inceſſantly devoured, 
while they diſturbed it's tranquillity. 


- : = 


Ir theſe recluſe perſons had not had recourſe to 

any of thoſe iniquitous meaſures that have led 

them to the degree of wealth to which we now ſee, 

not without indignation, they have attained ; they 

muſt neceſſarily Ris acquired it in proceſs of time, 

as it was one of the immediate effects of their 

conſtitution, The founders of monaſteries had 

not tlie leaſt idea of the conſequence, though evi- 

dent enough, of the auſterity they impoſed upon 

a monaſtic life. They were not aware of the ac- 

cumnlation of riches, the limits of which it is im- 

poſſible to fix, whenever the annual revenue ex- 

ceeds the annual ' expenditure. This expenditure 

being always the ſame, and ſubject to no variation, 

except that of the circumſtances which raiſe or low- 

er the price of proviſions; and the overplus of the 

revenue being continually 5 muſt at 

length, however trifling we may ſuppoſe it, form 

a great maſs of wealth, The 1 ſtatutes 
enacted with reſpect to poſſeſſions in mortmain, 

may therefore retard, but can never put an entire 

ſtop to, the progreſs of monaſtic opulence. The 

caſe is not the ſame with the families of citizens 

: which are not ſubſervient to any kind of rule, A 

— prodigal ſon ſucceeds to an avaricious father, ſo 

that expences are never upon the ſame footing. 

The fortune is either diffipated, or it is improved. 

Perſons who have laid down rules for religious ſoci- 

| | eties, 


eties, have done it in the ſole view of making holyBo Q & 
men; but their regulations have tended more di- IV. 
rectly and more effectually to make rich ones. — 
DacokER T excited the ſpirit of his countrymen 
in the ſeventh century. Fairs were opened, to 
which the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from 
England; the Jews with jewels and gold or ſilver 
plate; the Sclavonians with all the metals of the 
North; traders from Lombardy, Provence, and 
Spain, with the commodities of their reſpective 
countries, and thoſe. they received from. Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria; the merchants of every pro- 
vince; in the kin dom, with whatever their ſoil 
and their induſtry afforded. Unfortunately, this 
proſperity was of a ſhort duration ; it diſappeared 
under indolent kings, but revived under Charle- 
magne. * a eee 
Tuis prince, who might without flat 70 be 
ranked with the greateſt men recorded in hiſtory, 
had he not been ſometimes influenced by ſangui- 
nary ſchemes of conqueſt, and ſullied with acts of 
perfequſign, and tyranny, ſeemed to follow the 
ootſteps of thoſe firſt, Romans, whole relaxations, 
from the fatigues of war, were the labours of 
agriculture. He applied himſelf to the care of 
his vaſt domains, with that cloſeneſs and ſkill 
which would hardly be expected from the. moſt 
aſſiduous man- in a private Ration All the great 
men of the ſtate followed his example, and de- 
voted themſelves to huſbandry, and to thoſe arts 
which attend, or are immediately connected with 
it. From that period the French had many of 
their own productions to barter, and could with 
great eaſe. make them circulate throughout the 
immenſe empire, Which was then ſuhject to their 
dominion. 2 phe 
So flouriſhing a ſituation preſented a freſh al- 
lurement to the Normans to indulge the mag h 
| they 


. 
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BOOK they had for piracy. | Thoſe barbarians, accuſtom- 


ed to ſeek from plunder, that wealth which their 
ſoil did not afford, poured forth in multitudes out 
of their inhoſpitable climate in queſt of booty, 
They attacked all the ſea-coaſts, but more eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of France, which promiſed the richeſt 
ſpoil, with the greateſt avidity. The ravages they 
committed, the cruelties they exerciſed, the flames 
they kindled for a whole century in thoſe fertile 
provinces, cannot be remembered without horror. 


During that fatal period nothing was thought of 


but how to eſcape ſlavery or death. There was no 
intercourſe between the ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, and conſequently no trade. 

Ix the mean time the nobles, intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of the provinces, had inſenſibly 
made themſelves maſters of them, and had found 


means to make their authority hereditary, They 


had not, indeed, thrown off all dependence on 
the head of the empire; but, although they re- 
tained the humble appellation of vaſſals, they were 
not much leſs formidable'to the ſtate than the kings 
in the neighbourhood of it's frontiers. They were 
confirmed in their uſurpations at the memorable 


Era when the ſceptre was removed from the family 


of Charlemagne to that of the Capets, From that 
time there were no national afſemblies, no tribunals, 
no. laws, no government. In that fatal confuſion, 
the ſword uſurped the place of juſtice, and the free 
citizens were forced to embrace ſervitude, to pur- 
chaſe the protection of a chief who was able to de- 


fend them. 


CouMERCE could not poſſibly flouriſh when 


loaded with the ſhackles of ſlavery, and in the 
midft. of the continual diſturbances occaſioned by 


the moſt cruel anarchy. Induſtry is the child of 


peace; nothing depreſſes it ſo much as ſervitude, 
Genius languiſhes when it is not animated by 
| hope 
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hope and emulation; and neither of theſe can ſub-B O OK 


fiſt where there is no property. Nothing is a 
ſtronger recommendation of liberty, or more fully 
proves the rights of mankind, than the impoſſi- 
bility of working ſucceſsfully to enrich barbarous 
maſters. 

- None of the kings of France had any concep- 
tion of this important truth, till they became ſen- 
fible of it, from experiencing the inconveniencies 
of an authority expoſed to perpetual reſtraint. 
They therefore endeavoured to limit the power of 
thoſe ſubaltern tyrants, who, by ruining their un- 
fortunate vaſſals, perpetuated the calamities of the 
monarchy. St. Lewis was the firſt who introduced 
trade into the ſyſtem of government. Before his 
time it was only the work of chance and circum- 
ſtances. He brought it under the regulation of 
ſtated laws; and he himſelf drew up ſtatutes, which 
have ſerved as a model for thoſe that have ſince 
been enacted. 

Tus firſt ſteps led the way to meaſures of 
greater importance. The old law, which forbad 
the exportation of all the productions of the king- 
dom, was till in force, and agriculture was diſ- 
couraged by this abſurd prohibition. The wiſe 


monarch removed theſe fatal impediments ; expect- 


ing, not without reaſon, that a free exportation 
would reſtore to the nation thoſe treaſures which his 
imprudent expedition into Aſia had laviſhed. 

Some political events ſeconded thgſe ſalutary 
views. Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings 
of France had but few' ports on the ocean, and 
none on the Mediterranean. The northern coaſts 
were divided between' the Counts of Flanders and 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Britany : 
the reſt belonged to the Engliſh. The ſouthern 
coaſts were poſſeſſed by the Counts of Toulouſe, 


and the kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Caſtile. 


By 
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RO Ok By this arrangement, the inland provinces could 
IV. not, without much difficulty, open a communica- 
tion with the foreign markets. The union of the 
county of Toulouſe 1 with the crown, removed this 
eat obſtacle, at leaſt with reſpect to a part of the 
ch territory. | | 
Pur, the ſon of St. Lewis, in order to im- 
prove the advantages ariſing from this acquiſition, 
endeavoured to draw to Niſmes, a city under his 
juriſdiction, part of the trade carried on at Mont- 
pellier, which belonged to the king of Arragon. 
he privileges he granted produced the deſired ef- 
fect; but it was ſoon found that this ſucceſs was 
not of much real advantage. The Italians filled the 
kingdom with ſpices, perfumes, ſilks, anq all the 
rich ſtuffs of the Eaſt. The arts had not made 
ſufficient progreſs in France to admit of; their pro- 
ductions being offered in exchange; and the returns 
of agriculture were inadequate to the expences of 
, ſo many objects of luxury. A trade of ſuch valu- 
able articles could not be carried on without mo- 
ney, and there was but little in the kingdom, eſpe- 
cially ſince the expeditions of the Cruſades; al- 
though France was then richer than moſt, of the 
other European nations. I" 
PaiL1ie, ſurnamed The Fair, was ſenſible of 
theſe truths; he found means to improve agricul- 
ture, ſo as to anſwer the demands of foreign im- 
portations; and theſe he reduced, by eſtabliſhing 
new manufactures, and improving the old ones. 
Under this reign the miniſtry, firſt undertook to 
guide the hand of the artiſt, and to direct his la- 
bours. The breadth, the quality, and the dreſſ- 
ing of the cloths were fixed; the exportation of 
wool, which the neighbouring nations came to 
purchaſe in order to manufacture it, was ptobibit- 
ed. Theſe were the leaſt unreaſonable meaſures 
that could be purſued in thoſe times of SOPs h 
. | SINCE 


Since that period, the progreſs of the arts was BOOK. 
xoportioned. to the decline of - feudal tyranny. IV. 
pe French, however, did not begin to form their 2 
taſte till the time of their expeditions into Italy. | 
They were dazzled with a,multitude of new objects 
that preſented themſelves. at, Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence. The ſtrictneſs obſerved, by Anne of 
Bretagne, under the reigns, of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis 8 at firſt reſtrained _ 3 from 
giving full ſcope to their propenſity for imitation ; 

— 1 — pence hag Francis I. invited the women 
to court, no ſoaner had Catharine of Medicis crofl- 
ed the Alps, than the great affected an elegance 
unknown before ſince the firſt foundation of the 
monarchy. The whole nation was ſeduced by this 
alluring example of luxury, and the improvement 
of the manufactures was the natural conſequence. 
_ From, Henry II. to Henry IV. the civil wars, 
the unhappy diviſions of religion, the ignorance 
of government, the ſpirit of finance which began 
to have it's influence in the council; the batbarous 
and devouring avarice of men in buſineſs, encou- 
raged by the protection they enjoyed; all theſe ſeve- 
ral cauſes: retarded the progrels of induſtry, but 
could never deſtroy it. It revived with freſh ſplen- 
dour under the frugal adminiſtration. of Sully. It 
was.almoſt extinguiſhed under that of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, both governed by the farmers of the re- 
venue; one wholly taken up with his ambition for 
empire and his ſpirit of revenge, the oiher with in- 
trigue and plunder... .... _ . | 

No king of France had ever ſeriouſly conſidered Firtt voy- + 
the advantages that might accrue from a trade to fene the 
India, nor had the emulation of the French been the Eaſt- 
excited by the luſtre which other nations derived Indies. 
| from it. They conſumed more eaſtern productions 
than any other nation; they were as favourably 
ſituated for procuring them at the firſt hand ; 

| an 
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B 00 Kand yet they were content to pay to foreign in- 
2 2 mo waz? own might as well oy ITY 
Sou merchants of Rouen had ventured, in- 
deed, in 1503, upon a ſmall expedition; but 
Gonneville, who commanded it, met with violent 
ſtorms at the Cape of Good Hope, was caſt upon 
unknown lands, and with much difficulty got back 
| to Europe, | | 
| In 1601 a ſociety formed in Bretagne fitted 
| | out two ſhips, to endeayour to get a ſhare, if 
| | poſſible, of the riches of the Eaſt, which the Por- 
tugueſe, the Engliſh, and the Dutch, were con- 
. tending for, Pyrard, who commanded theſe ſhips, 
arrived at the Maldives, and did not return 0 E 
own country till after an unfortunate navigation of 
ten years. | | * 
A new 8 headed by one Girard, a na- 
tive of Flanders, fitted out ſome ſhips from Nor- 
mandy for the iſland of Java, in 1616 and 1619. 
They returned with cargoes ſufficient to Adenin 
ö the adventurers, but not to encourage them to any 
| freſh undenakings © | | 
1 Cap TA Reginon, upon the expiration of this 
fruitleſs grant in 163 3, prevailed upon ſome mer- 
chants of Dieppe, two years after, to enter upon 
a track which might be productive of great riches, 
if properly purſued. Fortune baffled the endea- 
vours of the new adventurers. The only advan- 
tage gained by theſe repeated expeditions, was 
the high opinion that was conceived of Madagaſ- 
car, which ull that time had been neglected by the 
Portugueſe, the Dutch, and the Engliſh, who had 
not found there any of the objects which attracted 
| | them to the Eaſt. 

Tus favourable impreſſion the French had re- 
ceived of this iſland, gave riſe to a Company in 
1642, which intended to make a conſiderable ſet- 
23 5 tlement 
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tlement upon it, with a view of ſecuring to their B 00 K 


ſhips the neceſſary refreſhments for failing further. m 
The charter of this Company was to laft twenty 
years; but the eruelties committed by it's agents, 
together with their many acts of perfidy and diſ- 
honeſty, put an end to it's exiſtence before the 
completion of that period. It's capital was con- 
ſumed; and in return for all it's expences, it had 
nothing more than four or five hamlets, ſituated L 
along the coaſt, conſtructed with planks, covered 
in with leaves, ſurrounded with ſtakes, and deco» 
rated with the pompous name of forts, becauſe 
there were a few batteries upon them. The de- 
fenders of theſe wretched huts were reduced to the 
number of one hundred robbers; whoſe tyranny 
daily increaſed the hatred that had been ſworn 
againſt their nation. A few ſmall diſtricts, aban- 
doned by the natives, and ſome rather more exten- 
ſive, from which a tribute of proviſions was exact- 
ed by force; theſe were the only advantages that 
had been obtained. ye 
Tur Marſhal de la Meilleraie ſeized upon theſe 
ruins, and conceived the project of reſtoring this 
ilLconducted undertaking for his own private 
emolument. He met with ſo little ſucceſs, that 
his property ſold but for 20, ooo livres“, which was 
full as much as it was worth. | 
Ar length, in 1664, Colbert undertook to make An 
France a ſharer in the Eaſt India trade. There qn4 
were great inconveniencies attending this INtEr-iceitsblik.. 
courſe with Aſia. It could ſcarce furniſh any thing ed in 
but articles of luxury; it retarded the ' progreſs of — 
the arts which the French were labouring with ſo ragements 
much ſucceſs to eftabliſh; it procured but very 22 
little vent for the national proviſions and manufac- (jag, | 


tures; and neceſſarily occafioned a great exporta- | 
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30 o k tion of ſpecie. Conſiderations of fo important a 
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nature, were calculated to excite ſuſpenſe in the 
mind of a miniſter, whoſe plans were purſued with 
no other view but to extend every branch of in- 
duſtry, and to add to the riches of the kingdom. 
But the French, in imitation of the other Euro- 
peans, diſplayed a determined taſte for the luxu- 
ries of the Eaſt. It was thought that it would be 
more advantageous, and at the ſame time more ho- 
nourable, to go in ſearch of them acroſs an immenſe 


| ocean, than to receive them from rivals, perhaps 


from enemies. | Fo 
Tur mode of, carrying this matter into execu- 
tion, was already traced out. It was then a maxim 
ſo generally received, that ſuch nice and compli- 
cated operations could only be managed by an ex- 
cluſwe charter, that the boldeſt ſpeculator would 
not have called it in queſtion, An Eaſt- India 
Company was therefore created, veſted with all 
the privileges enjoyed by thoſe of Holland and 
England. Colbert went ſtill further; and, con; 
ſidering that for the purpoſe of carrying on great 
commercial undertakings, there is naturally a de- 
gree of confidence exiſting in republican govern- 
ments, which cannot be expected in a monarchy, 
had recourſe to every expedient that could produce 


* 


it. | 


* A; CHARTER was granted for fifiy ears, that 
the Company might be encouraged to form great 


ſettlements, with a proſpect of reaping the fruits of 
them, . 
Al foreigners. advancing 20, ooo livres“ were 
to be deemed Frenchmen, without the privilege of 
naturalization. IE 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps 
they belonged to, were allowed leave of abſence, 
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pay 


 Wuarzvisr was wanted for the building, equip- 


ment, or victualling of the ſhips, was to be exempt- 
ed from all the duties of export or import, as well 
as from thoſe of the admiralty. 5 
Tux government engaged to pay fifty livres 
per ton for all goods exported from France to India, 
and ſeventy- five livres + for every ton imported 
from thence. | 
IT was agreed, that the ſettlements of the Com- 

' pany ſhould be defended with a ſufficient military 
force, and that their outward and homeward-bound 
ſhips ſhould be furniſhed with as ſtrong a convoy 
as exigencies ſhould require. | 

Tux ruling paſſion of the nation was made fub- 
ſervient to this eſtabliſhment. Hereditary titles 
and honours were promiſed to ſuch as ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſn themſelves in the ſervice of the Com- 
pany. | 

. trade was yet in it's infancy in France, and 
was unable to furniſh the fifteen millions 4 that 
were to conſtitute the ſtock of the new ſociety, 
the miniſtry engaged to lend as far as three milli- 
ons l. The nobles, the magiſtrates, all orders of 
men, were inyited to ſhare the reſt. The nation, 
proud to pleaſe their king, who had not yet cruſhed 
them with the weight of his falſe greatneſs, came 
into the propoſal with great eagerneſs. 

MaDaGaSCAR was again deſtined to be the 

nurſery of the new aſſociation. Fhe repeated mis- 
fortunes experienced there, did not invalidate the 
idea of it's being the beſt baſis for the vaſt edifice 
that was to be raiſed. In order to form a proper 
Judgment of theſe views, we muſt endeavour to 
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acquire 
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BOOK acquire as thorough a knowledge as poſſible of this 
IV. celebrated iſland. | | 8 
The MaDAGAsCAR,. Which is ſeparated from the 
French continent of Africa by the Mozambique channel, 
eftabliſh js ſituated at the entrance of the Indian ocean, be- 
colonies . 
at Mada- tween the twelfth and twenty-fifth degree of lati- 
gaſcar. - tude, and between the fixty-iecond and ſeventieth 
Deter degree of longitude. It is three hundred and thir- 
iſland. ty-fix leagues in length, one hundred and twenty in 
it's greateſt breadth, and about eight hundred in 
circumference. | | | 
Tus coaſts of this great iſland are in general 
unwholeſome; an evil ariſing from natural cauſes, 
and which might be remedied. The land which 
we inhabit, has been rendered wholeſome merel 
by the labours of man. In it's original ſtate, it 
was covered with foreſts and moraſſes, which cor- 
rupted the air. Such is the preſent ſtate of Mada- 
gaſcar. The rains, as in the other countries ſitu- 
ated under the tropics, are periodical. They form 
rivers, which, in endeavouring to diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the ocean, find their mouths blocked up 
by ſands, which the motion of the ſea has driven 
there in the dry ſeaſon; that is to ſay, when the 
volume or rapidity of the waters is not ſufficient 
to overcome this obſtacle. The waters, ſtopped 
by this barrier, flow back again into the plain, 
. where they become ſtagnant for a certain time, and 
fill the horizon with deſtructive exhalations, till 
at length, ſurmounting the impediment by which 
they were confined, they procure themſelves an 
outlet. We ſhall be convinced of this fact, if we 
conſider that the coaſts are unwholeſome only in 
the rainy ſeaſon ; that the column of corrupted air 
never extends to any diſtance ; that, in the inland 
parts, the atmoſphere is always pure; and the banks 
are always wholeſome in thoſe places where, _ 
| loc 
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1 
local circumſtances, the courſe of the rivers is un- B 0.0 K 
interrupted. C2 — by, 


By whatever winds the navigator may arrive at 
Madagaſcar, he meets with nothing but a barren 
ſand. This ſterility terminates at the diſtance of 
a league or two. Throughout the reſt of the 
iſland, nature, in perpetual vegetation, produces 
ſpontaneouſly, both in the foreſts and in the open 
grounds, cotton, indigo, hemp, honey, white-pep- 
per, ſago, bananas, the Amboyna cabbage, and 
the ravendfara, a kind of ſpice little known, with 
a multitude of other nutritious plants, foreign to 
our climates, The whole iſland is covered with 
palms, cacao, and orange trees, gum-plants, and 
woods fit for conſtruction, and uſeful in all the 
arts. There is not, properly ſpeaking, any kind 
of culture, except that of rice. The ruſhes that 


grow in the moraſſes are pulled up, and the ſeed . 


is careleſsly ſcattered on the ground. Cattle are 
afterwards made to paſs over it, which, by their 
trampling, puſh the grain into the ſoil : the reſt is 
left to chance, There is another ſpecies of rice 
cultivated upon the mountains in the rainy ſeaſon, 
and with as little care. Theſe regions are not fer- 
tilized by the ſweat of men's brows. The fruit- 
fulneſs of the ſoil, increaſed by the prolific quality 


of the waters, muſt here be ſubſtituted ro every 


kind of labour. 

Oxen, ſheep, hogs, and goats, feed day and 
night in the meadows, inceſſantly ſpringing up 
afreſh, which nature has formed. at Madagaſcar. 
Neither horſes, nor buffaloes, nor camels, nor any 
kind of beaſt fit for burden or for the ſaddle, are 
to be met with here, though every thing ſeems to 
beſpeak that they would proſper. . 

IT has been an opinion too lightly adopted, that 

Id and filver were the produce of this iſland. 


ut it is an eſtabliſhed fact, that at no great diſ- 


tance 
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B © OK tance from the bay of Antongil, there are copper 
mines that yield conſiderably, and mines of very 
pure iron in the inland parts. . 
Tus origin of the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, 
as that of moſt other people, is loſt in extravagant 
and. fabulous accounts, Whether they be natives 
of the iſland, or have been tranſplanted there, is a 
queſtion which, in all probability, will never be 
decided. We cannot, however, avoid thinking, 
that they are not all derived from one common 
ſtock, when we conſider the different forms by 
which they are diſtinguiſne d. wa ff 
Turs variety certainly depends upon the gene- 
ral manner in which iſlands are formed. In times 
anterior to the origin of navigation, they have all 
been connected with ſome continent, from which 
they have been ſeparated by thoſe natural commo- 
tions that are but too frequently renewed. If the 
iſland hath been ſuddenly broken off, weſhalkfind 
only one race of men upon it. If the adjacent 
countries have been threatened with this ſeparation 
a long time before it has taken place, the immi- 
nent danger will have ſet all the different people in 
motion; and each of them will have flocked in 
crowds to the ſpot where they expected to be moſt 
ſecure. In the mean while, the dreadful phæno- 
megnon will have happened; and the portion of land 
that had been ſurrounded with water, will contain 
different races of men, having neither the ſame 
complex ion nor the ſame ſtature, nor ſpeaking the 
| fame language. LD | 
# W have every reaſon to think, that this has 
4 been the caſe with the iſland of Madagaſcar, In 
; 2 the weſtern part of the ifland, we find 'a people 
Rag called Quimo, who are in general not more than 
ſour feet high, and who never grow beyond four 
feet four inches. It is ſuppoſed, that they are now 
reduced to fiſteen thouſand ſouls; though they 8 
| ve 
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and unfortunate war, which obliged them to quit 
the ſpot on vhich they bad. firſt! ſextied.; Being 
driven. from their country , - they took refuge ina 
very fertile valley, — with ſteep rocks, 
where they live, without having any intereourſe 
with their neighbours. When their former con- 
querors: unite to attack them in this fortunnte ſitti- 
ation they drive a great number of oven to the 
bonders of theſe mountains. The enemy, who 
had no other ſpoil in view, ſeize upon the — 
and lay down their arms, to take them up 

when they can ſucceed in forming another con — 
racy ſufficiently powerful, to Induce that on to 


Hanchala peace ane wp. 
Tuis expedient, A is adapted in theſe neal 


end-timid: people, would by no means be ſuitable 
to a powerſul nation. The pufillanimous fovereign 
or miniſter who purchaſes peace, invites his 

to make war, and ſtrengthens him for the — 
with all tbe money he gives, while he weakens him- 
ſelf in the ſame proportion. He is a bad politici- 
an, who conducts himſelf as if he had onhy a fe 
years to live, and who is very little —— the 
fate of the empire after his death. 

- MadaGa8car is divided into Gonichak — 
more or leſs numerous, and independent of each 
other. Each of theſe feeble communities lives in 
a diſtrict that belongs to it, and is governed by it's 
own laws. A conſiderable degree of authority is 


lodged in a chief, who is elective in ſome Po 


in euhers; and ſometimes a uſurper. He 
ever, engage in war without the con- 
ſent of the — rt of the ſtate, nor 
ſupport.1t without the , contributions and 
exertions of his peo | 

Tus Wippinger op he cultivated lands, the ſtesl- 
ing of cattle, and the carrying off of women and 

Vor. II. ks children, 


hereditary. 


have been more numerous before the deſtructive 30 O Kk 
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us HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B © O children; are the ordinary cauſe of their diviſions. 


IV. Theſeruftic people are tormented with the of 


acquiring polſeſhons by unjuſt and violent meaſures, 


as ſtrongly as the moſt civihzed nations are. Their 
hoſtilities are not deſtructive; but the priſoners are 
9 —— — vail merle. 
Tax people of gaſcar not a very com- 
prehenſive idea of the tigbt of property, from 
whence an inclination ſor labour is derived and 
which is the principle of defence and of ſubmiſſion 
to government; Reaſons of diſcontent;>conveni- 
ence, or neceſſity, eaſily prevail upon them = 
the ſpot they live on for another, which is eit 
more fertile, or at a greater diſtance from their ene- 
mies. It frequently happens, even that un inhabi- 
tant of Madagaſcat᷑ leaves his country, merely from 
motives of caprice; and changes his reſidence again 
upon any new fancy or when he is a ive of 
puniſhment for ſome outrageous: act, ori for ſome 
theft. He is certain of finding lands to cultivate 


wherever he goes; for they are never parcelled out. 
The grounds are uſually ſomn by the community, 


who aſterwards ſhars the produce. Civil right is 
therefore of little conſequence in theſe regions; but 
political right is ſtill more conſined u] >il7t th 
-- ALTHOUGH: the people of Madsgafoar admit 
the prevailing doctiine of the two principles, yet 
they have but a confuſed idea of it, nor have they 
any form of worſhip whatever. They have not 
the leaſt conception of the exiſtence of another 
life, and yet they believe in ghoſts : but we are 
not to expect ideas more connected among barba- 
rians, than we meet — the moſt enlight- 
ened nations. The moſt fatal of their prejudices is 
that which has ſettled lucky and unlucky days; 
by which children that are born under anfavour- 
able auſpices ate inhumanly put to death. This 
Fe 1OmON D . WAITER 4 41162 % Þije 
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a'cruel een, which hinders or erat TI i 


— EIn n Nn on 401 IV. 

Few people bear pain and aflidtion- with fo 
much patienee as Ns —— Madagaſcar. 
Even, the approach of death, ihe conſoquence of 
which their education hath not taught therm to _ 
never diſturbs them; | They expect the inſtant of 
their diſſolution, a period fo diſtreſſing to us, with 

of ation which it is aot eaſy to con- 
a comfort gate, when they 
ſhall not be forgotten, when t 
r 
- entertain ,z high : ſenſe 

— — 
to ſee men to weep oe the grave 
of their fathers, — — ar —ů— the 
moſt intereſting actions of theis ne =! och! 

- TwzsE but, ixndiracher weilarinde ifeinders, | 
have not the ſume indifference! for xh preſent 1 
they have for the future. As are never re- 
ſtrained in their inclinations by the ties of-morality 
or religion, or by that enli kind: 
which puts a' ſtop to the propenſities of men, in 
order to eſtabliſh the order of they are 
entirely devoted to their e 
with rapture in feſtivals, finging, dancin 
ſtrong l1quors; and are 5 2 — 
women. Every inſtant of an idle ſedentary life, 
free from the cravings of want, is diſſipated in ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, which! are deniod V nature to the 
ſavages of the north, who erhauſt their powers 
in the ſearch of food neceſſury for their miſerable 
| and precarious exiſtence, | Beſide the wife hm 
* they marry in ceremony, the inhabitants of Ma- 

Jagaſcar take as many concubines as they can get. 
Divorce is common rm _ nothi 
6 be ſo rare as jealouſy. 
; eſteem themſelves begin g og een 
| 
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E es ibey lare of a white race. The 
2 3 lendour of the origin 3 for the obliquis 
wo og the birth god Sigqozy wa” 
WI may perceive a — of eee 
and induſtry among —— ſilk, cot: 
ton, and thread made of the barks of trees, they 
manufacture ſome ſtuffa. Tbey are not —_— 
gnorant of the art of -meking; and forging 
Ther earthen ware is rather agreeable to ren 
| In Sen diſtvicts, they practiſe the mode of ex- 
preſſing | their-+thoughts in uriting. They have 
even books of hiſtory, phyſic, andlaſtrology, com- 
tracted — their Orbis, who —— 
improperly conſidered as pftieſts, and who, in fact, 
are impoſtora, cho ſty le themſelves, 8 
Selieve theniſol ves to be, ſorcerers. This kind of 
1 knowledge, whidh is more diffuſed in the weſtern 
1 part than ibiahe teſt of the iſland, has been brought 
1 | by the -Arabi, Who have traded er e PI 
* iümmemoria val? % icault 964 volt. 
1 VH diſtinct e — com- 
1 mitted intthe height of ſome: violent paſſion, have 
1 been ſuffieient to calumniate the hole iſland ot 
Madagaſcar and ſtigmatize it's inhabitants with 
_ © the title af ferocious. On the contrary, are 
bid inaturally.ociabley $jvcly, cheerful, vain, and even 
vl impreſſed with ſentiments of gratitude. All tra- 
Wl | | vellers, we have panetrated intoythe interior part 
of the iſtand, have: — received there, 
aſſiſted in their ts, treated ins men and brethren. 
Upon thoctoaſts, where miſtruſt! is uſually more 
prevailing; the navigators havecartly: experienced 
1 any ach of violener ur Four and _ 
M if Wabian families, which, for:a-number of gener 
. tions, had iuſurped dhe empire in the province of 
ö Anoſſi, hac enjoyed it for a long time unmoleſted, 
8 till they were — of it in 27, without ei- 
I! || ther expulſion, — In _— 
Wt the 
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the language of theſe iſlanders readily adapts itſelf 90 K 
to expreſs ſentiments''6f the urmoſt''tendemeſs; PE 
and this circumſtance alone is calculated to give us 
a very favourable impreſſion of the ſoftneſs of their 
manners, and of theit ſocial tuƷr n 

Sucy' was the ſtate of 1 when four Conduct 
French veſſels arrived there, in 1663. Fhe Com- — 3 
pany that had ſent them out was 7 ved to form u Nadz 
ſolid eſtabliſnment on this iſiand. The project was car. 
wiſe, and it did not appear that the execution of it ,* — mp 
would be expenſiv es 122 

Abl the colonies which the 38 have have done 

eſtabliſhed in America, to obtain the produce ß 
that part of the world j or all thoſe they have fired 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the iſles of 
France, of Bourbon, and St. Helena, for the cul- 
tivation. of their commerde to the Indies, have re» 
quired enormous expences, a long ipace of time, 
and conſiderable labours. Many of theſe countries 
were entirely deſert, and in others there were only 
found inhabitants, whom it was impoſſible to ren- 
der uſeful. Madagaſcar, on the contrary, preſented 
a foil naturally fertile, and a numerous, tractable; 
and intelligent ſet of inhabitants, who wanted only 
inſtruction to enable them een to nt in my 
pen that was intended. 

Tursz iſlanders were haraſſed — ſtare of 
war and anarchy in which they continually hved. 
They ardently. wiſhed: for a police which might 
make them enjoy peace and liberty. It was no 
matter of doubt, but that with diſpoſitions ſo fa 
vourable, they would readily 8 in any e 
made to civilize them. +2 

Nornixo was more eaſy ow a this 
iſland of confiderable mite With proper atten- 
tion, Madagaſcar might have produced a multi- 
rude of commodities fit ſor India, for Perſia, for 


_— and for the: continent of Africa. By in- 
E N viting 
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BOO K viting a few Indians and Chineſe to this ſpot, all 


the arts and cultures of Aſia would have been na- 


—Y= turalized/ in the iſland. It was eaſy to conſtruct 


ſhips there, becauſe materials were to be found for 
this purpoſe of the beſt quality, and in plenty ; and 
they -might even have been readily equipped, be- 
cauſe the inhabitants diſplayed a turn for naviga- 
tion. All theſe innovations would have acquired 
more ſolidity than the conqueſts of the Europeans 
in the Eaſt Indies can ever have; for the natives 
of thoſe regions will never adopt our laws, our 
manners, or our mode of worſhip ; and conſequent- 
ly they will never have that kind of favourable diſ- 
poſition, which attaches people to a new form of 
government. 769-280 

IT was impoſſible that ſo fortunate a revolution 
could have been effected by violence. A nume- 
Tous, brave, and uncivilized people, would never 
have ſubmitted to the chains with which a few bar- 
barous foreigners might have wiſhed to load 
them. It was by the ſoft mode of perſuaſion ; it 
was by the ſeducing proſpect of happineſs; it was 
by the allurements > rp a quiet life; it was by the 
advantages of our ere by the enjoyments at- 
tending our induſtry, and by the ſuperiority of 
our talents, that the whole iſland was to be brought 
to concur in a plan equally advantageous to both 
nations. ä | 

Tus ſyſtem of legiſlation which it would have 
been proper to give to theſe people, ſhould: have 
been adapted to their manners, their character, 
and their climate. It muſt have been in every re- 
ſpect the reverſe of the legiſlation of Europe, cor- 
rupted and embarraſſed by the barbariſm of feudal 
cuſtoms. However ſimple this ſyſtem might have 
been, the ſeveral parts could only have been pro- 
poſed ſucceſſively, and in proportion as the under- 
ſtanding of the people ſhould have become * 

ene 
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ened and improved. Perhaps it might even haves o 0 K 
been proper to lay aſide all thoughts of conciliating IV. 


to it the minds of thoſe men in whom had 
ſtrengthened the prejudices of cuſtom; — 1 it 
might have been neceſſary to endeavour to make 
partizans only of young men, who, formed by our 
inſtitutions, would, in proceſs of time, have be- 
come political miſſionaries, and might have increa(- 
ed the number of proſelytes to the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment. re A* | 

Tus grand ſyſtem of civilization would till 
have been promoted, by the intermarriage of the 
women of the iſland: with the French coloniſts. 
This tie, ſo endearing, and of ſo tender a nature, 
would have extinguiſhed thoſe odious diſtinctions, 
which cheriſh perpetual hatred and everlaſting divi- 
ſion, between people who inhabit the ſame region, 
and live under the ſame laws. 14 

IT would have been repugnant to every ſyſtem 
of equity and policy, to ſeize arbitrarily. upon any 
diſtrict! of land, in orden to fix new families upon 
it. The nation aſſembled ſhould have been aſked 
for thoſe lands which were unoccupied ;' and, in or- 
der to give more ſolidity to the acquiſition, Govern- 
ment might have given a price for them which would 
have been agreeable to theſe iſlanders. Theſe lands, 
thus legitimately acquired, would: for the firſt time 
have been legally poſſeſſed; and the right of pro- 
perty would gradually have been eſtabliſned from 
one perſon: to another. In proceſs of time, the ſe- 
vergl colonies of Madagaſcar would readily have 
adopted an innovation, the advantages of which 
cannot be rendered leſs conſpicuous by the effect of 
any prejudice. | 

HE more uſeful . the colonies that might have 

been founded at Madagaſcar were like to prove, the 
more proper it was to chooſe ſituations well adapt- 
ed to the - purpoſe of cultivating, extending, en- 

| couraging, 


2+ 
BO O K couraging, and preſerving theſe advantages. Ex- 
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cluſive of a ſettlement which it would, perhaps. 
have been expedient to form in the interior part of 
the iſland, in order to obtain the confidence of the 
inhabitants in the firſt inſtance; it was indiſpenſi - 
bly neceſſary to form four upon the coaſt. One at 
Saint Auſtin's Bay, which would have opened an 
eaſy communication with the continent of Africa; 
another at Luquez, where a conſiderable and a con- 
ſtant degree of heat would have made all the plants 
of India proſper ; the third at Fort Dauphin, which, 
from it's mild and wholeſome temperature, was 
well calculated for the cultivation of corn, and of 
moſt European productions: and laſtly, the fourth 
at Tametave, the moſt fertile, populous, and beſt 
cultivated diſtrict of the country. This laſt poſiti- 
on deſerved even the preference of being made the 
capital of the colony ; and for the following rea- 
ſons. | | 
Turk is no harbour known at Madagaſcar, It 
is a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that it would be poſſible 
to form one at Fort Dauphin, by raiſing a pier 
upon ſome ſhoals which advance into the fea. The 
labour attending ſuch an enterprize would not only 
be immenſe, but the expence would alſo be ufelets. 
It would be 110 che ſhips which cannot be 
defended from the hurricanes by the mountains 
themſelves, ſhould ever. be ſheltered by a pier. 
Beſides, this factitious port, open in part to the fury 
of the waves, would neceſſarily be of ſmall extent. 
The ſhips would have no ſea room; and if once 
looſened from theiranchors, would all run aground 
and they would periſh without . refource. upon a 
coaſt, where the fea is conſtantly. agitated, and 
where the ſands are in continual motion. 
Tue ſituation at Tametave is different. The 
bay, when freed from that inconvenient bar, which 
extends along all the eaſtern coaſt of Madagaſcar, 
is 
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1 ſpacious. The anchorage is good, and the B O OK 
veſſels are ſheltered from the hardeſt winds. The IV. 


landing is eaſy. If the bed of the great river, 
that diſcharges itſelf into the bay, were to be digged 
for the ſpace of a league and a half, ſhips ke 
largeſt burden might then be brought up to the 
lake of Noſſe-Bé, where nature has — an ex- 
cellent harbour. In the midſt of it is an iſland, 
the air of which is very pure, and which might be 
eaſily defended, There is one fortunate circum- 
ſtance in this ſituation, which is, that with a few - 
precautions, the entrance of it might be ſhut againſt 
an enemy's {quadrois, 

SUCH were the advantages which the French 
Company might have derived from Madagaſcar. 
The conduct of their agents unfortunately deſtroy- 
ed theſe brilliant expectations. Loſt to every ſenſe 
of ſhame, they ſecreted part of the funds intruſted 
to their management; they waſted ſtill more con- 
ſiderable ſums in uſeleſs and ridiculous expences ; 
they made themſelves equally odious io the Euro- 
peans, whole labours they ought to have encoarag- 
ed, as to the natives of the country, whom they 
ſbould have gained over by gentleneſs and- by fa- 
vours. Acts of iniquity and misfortunes were mul- 
tiplied to ſuch a degree, that in 1670 the members 
of the Company thought proper to reſign into the 
hands of government a poſſeſſion which they held 
from it's gift. The change of adminiſtration did 
not produce better management. Moſt of the 
French who had remained in the iſland were maſ- 
ſacred two years after. Thoſe who had eſcaped 
this memorable butchery, withdrew themſelves for 
ever from a ſoil which was leſs ſtained with their 
blood than with their crimes. 

Ar different and diſtant intervals the court of 
Verſailles has had an eye upon Madagaſcar, but 
without ever being ſenſible of it's real value. It 

was 


— 
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was neceſſary that France ſhould loſe all her trade, 
and all her conſideration in India, in order to be 
thoroughly ſatisfied of the importance of an iſland, 
the poſſeſſion of which would probably have pre- 
ſerved her from theſe calamities. Since this fatal 
period, the French have ſhewn a'defire to form a 
tettlement upon it. They ought not to be diſcou- 
raged by the ill ſucceſs of the two attempts of 1770 
and 1773, becauſe theſe were made without plan, 
and without means; and that 'inſtead of employ- 
ing in them the ſuperfluous inhabitants of Bourbon, 
a {et of pacific and wiſe men, inured to the cli- 
mate, none but vagabonds collected from the ſcum 
of Europe were ſent there, Meaſures more pru- 
dent and better concerted cannot fail of having the 
deſired effect. It is not from motives of polic 
alone that the French ſhould ſtrive againſt the diff, 
culties inſeparable from ſuch an enterprize; the 
voice of humanity ſhould ſpeak louder,' and with 
greater energy than that of intereſt. EI! 
War glory would it be for France to raiſe a 
numerous people from the horrors of barbariſm ; 
to give them decent manners, -a well regulated po- 
licy, wiſe laws, a beneficent religion; to introduce 
among them the agreeable as well as the uſcful arts, 
and to raiſe them to the rank of enlightened and 
civilized nations! Stateſmen, may the wiſhes of 
philoſophy, may the wiſhes of a citizen,. awaken 
your attention! If it be a glorious act to change 


the face of the univerſe, in order to increaſe general 


felicity ; and if the honour that reſults from it be- 
long to thoſe who hold the reins of empire ; let me 
inform you that they are equally accountable to the 
preſent age, and to future generations, not only for 
all the miſchief they may do, but likewiſe for all 
the good which they might do, and have neglect- 
ed. If you he deſirous of real glory among your 
cotemporaries, what more deſerved fame than = 
ni 
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which I propoſe can you be in purſuit of? If you; oOo 


wiſn to immortalize your name, conſider, that 
monuments of bronze are more or leſs rapidly de- 
ſtroyed by time. Intruſt the care of your reputa- 
tion to beings who will perpetuate it by regenera- 
tion. The | ai is ſilent, but mankind will ſpeak. 
Let them, therefore, ſpeak of you with praiſe. 
If corruption ſhould afterwards infinuate itſelf into 
the wiſe ſyſtem of legiſlation you have eſtabliſhed, 
then it is that you will be truly revered. The 
age in which you lived will be called to mind, and 
tears will be beſtowed upon your memory. Tears 
of admiration will be ſhed for you during your 
_ and tears of regret, many ages after your 
ath. 1 50 
Tus India Company had not ſuch elevated 
views, when in 1670 they thought proper to aban- 
don Madagaſcar. At that period it was that their 
ſhips ſailed directly to India. By the intrigues of 
Marcara, a native of Iſpahan, but in the French 
intereſt, they obtained leave to eſtabliſh factories 
in ſeveral places on the coaſt of the peninſula. 


They even attempted to ſecure a ſhare of the _ 


trade. Colbert offered to ſend none but proteſtants; 
but by the artifices of the Dutch, the French were 
denied an entrance into that empire, as the Engliſh 
had been before. ; 


SURAT had been pitched upon for the center of The 


enc 


all the buſineſs which the Company was to carry | 


IV. 


on in theſe parts. It was from this capital of Gus rat the 
zarat that all orders were to be iſſued for the infe- center of 


. Ml » anc t 
rior ſettlements: and there it was that the diſfer-: 


ent merchandiſe deſtined for Europe was to be 


collected. Rp 
Guz A Ar forms a peninſula between the Indus 


and Malabar. It is about one hundred and ſixty 


eir 
rade. 


Account 
f the 
Guzarat 


miles in length, and nearly the ſame in breadth. It in which 
is ſeparated from the kingdom of Agra by the 1 
ng il 0 maountains 


is City i3 
ſituated. 
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mountains of Arva. There is not a province in 
Indoſtan in which the foil is more fertile, better 
watered, or interſected by a greater number of 
rivers. It were to be wiſhed, that the climate were 
not burnt up during three months in the year, b 
a moſt violent ſouth wind. This country was al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of great advantages, when a fo- 
reign colony came to increaſe it's proſperity; * 

N the ſeventh century, the laſt king of Perſia, 
of the dynaſty of the Sanaſides, was dethroned by 
the Mohammedans. Several of his ſubjects, diſ- 
ſatisfied with the conqueror, took refuge in the 
province of Sabluſtan, from whence, a century 
after, they came to the iſland of Ormus. In a 
ſnort time they ſet ſail for India, and landed for- 
tunately at Diu. Not contented ſtill with this 
aſylum, they reimbarked; and the waves drove 
them upon a pleaſant ſnore between Daman and 
Bagaim. The prince who governed that diſtrict 
conſented to receive them, on condition only that 
they ſhould reveal the myſteries of their faith; 
that they ſnould lay down their arms, that they 
ſhould ſpeak the language of the country, that 
their women ſhould go abroad unveiled, and that 
they ſhould celebrate their nuptials at the cloſe of 
the evening, according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try. As theſe ſtipulations contained nothing re- 
pugnant to their religious notions, the people who 
fled there for protection agreed to them. A piece 
of ground was allotted them, where they built a 
town, from whence they ſoon ſpread further up the 
country. | 

A HABIT of labour happily contracted by neceſ- 
ſity made them proſper. Prudent enough not to 
interfere with affairs of government or war, they 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity in the midſt of 
all the revolutions that happened from time to 
time. In conſequence of this circumſpection, and 
of the affluence in which they lived, their num- 

| ber 
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ber increaſed conſiderably.” They always remain-B 0.0 K 
ed a ſeparate people, diſtinguiſhed by the name, 
of Parſes, never intermarrying with the Indians, 
and adhering to the religious principles which 
had obliged them to quit their country. Their 
teuets were thoſe of Zoroaſter, ſomewhat altered 
by time, ignorance, and the rapaciouſneſs of the 
prieſts. 

Tae induſtry = aQtivity of the new inhabit- 

ants, communicated itſelf to the hoſpitable na- 
tion that had fo wiſely given them an aſylum. 
Sugar, corn, indigo, and other productions were 
naturalized upon a ſoil, which before had been 
principally covered with rice grounds. The fruits 
of the earth, and cattle were multiplied, varied, 
and brought to perfection. The fields of India 
diſplayed, for the firſt time, thoſe hedges, inclo- 
ſures, and other uſeful and rural objects which em- 
belliſh and enrich ſome of our regions. Manufac- 
tures made an equal progreſs with cultivation. 
Cotton aſſumed a more beautiful appearance, and 
filk was at length manufactured in the province. 
The increaſe of ſubſiſtence, of labour, and of po- 
pulation, extended, in procels of time, foreign 
connections. 
Tue ſplendour of Guzarat excited the ambition 
of two formidable powers. While the Portugueſe 
annoyed it on the ſide of the ſea by the ravages 
they commiited, by the victories they gained. 
and by the conqueſt of Diu, juſtly eſteemed the 
bulwark of the kingdom; the Moguls, already 
maſters of the north of India, and eager to ad- 
vance towards the ſouthern parts where trade and 
riches were to be found, threatened it from the 
continent, 

Bapur, a Patan by birth, who then n 
over Guzarat, ſaw how impoſſible it would be for 
him at once to withſtand two ſuch enemies, 2 

nt 
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R © © E bent upon his deſtruction. He thought he had Jeſs 


-. 44 — 
emmy nn, 


to fear from a people whoſe forces were ſeparated 
from his dominions by immenſe ſeas, than from a 
nation firmly ſettled on the frontiers of his pro- 
vinces. This conſideration made him determine 
to be reconciled with the Portugueſe. The con- 
ceſſions he made induced them to join with him 
againſt Akbar, whoſe activity and coura 

dreaded little leſs than he 8 N as 
Tunis alliance diſconcerted men who thought 
they had only Indians to deal with. They could 
not think of engaging with Europeans, who were 


reputed invincible. The natives, not yet recover- 


ed from the conſternation into which theſe con- 
querors had thrown them, repreſented them to the 
Mogul ſoldiers as men come down from heaven, 
or riſen from the waters, of a ſpecies infinitely 
ſuperior to the Aſiatics, and far furpaſſing them 
in valour, genius, and knowledge. The army, 
ſeized with a panic, was urging the generals to 
march back to Delhi, when Akbar, convinced 
that a prince who undertakes a great conqueſt 
muſt command his oun forces, haſtened to his 
camp. He did not heſitate to promiſe his troops 
that they ſhould ſubdue a people enervated by lux- 
ury, riches, pleaſures, and the heat of the cli- 
mate; and that the glory of purging Aſia of that 
handful of banditti was reſerved for them. The 
army, thus encouraged, expreſſed their ſatisfacti- 
on, and marched on with confidence. They ſoon 
came to. an engagement; the Portugueſe, ill ſe- 
conded by their allies, were ſurrounded and cut to 
pieces; Badur fled, and never appeared again. All 


the cities of Guzarat haſtened to open their gates 


to the conqueror. This fine kingdom, in 1565, 
became a province of that vaſt empire which was 
ſoon to ſubdue all Indoſtan. | 
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' Þ.Unpex the Mogul government, which was B OO K 


then in it's full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tran- 
quillity than before. This ſtate of ſecurity gave 
a gew impulſe to every individual, All the pow- 
erst of the mind were unfolded; and every ſpecies 


of. induſtry acquired a degree of improvement be- 


fore unknown. It became neceſſary to find a ſta- 
ple where all theſe treaſures were to be collected; 
and Surat came into poſleſhon of this valuable pre- 


rogati ve. 
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Ar the beginning of the thirteenth century, Su- Origin 


rat was nottiing more than a mean hamlet, con- 


ſiſti 
river ata few miles diſtance from the ocean. 
The advantage of it's ſituation drew there ſome 
workmen and ſome merchants. They were plun- 
dered three ur four times by pitates; and it was to 
put à ſtop to theſe deſtructive inroads, that a for- 
treſs was built in 1824. At this period, the place 
acquired a degree of importance vhich had conſi- 
derably increaſed,- when the Moguls made them- 
ſelves maſters of ĩt. As this was the only maritime 
ton which had then ſubmitted to their yoke, they 
contracted: the habit of providing themſelves with 
all their articles of luxury from thence. Oa the 
other hand, the E who had not any of 


the great ſettlements they have ſince made at Ben+ 


gal and on'ithe.coaſt of Coromandel, bought moſt 
of their Indian merchandiſe there. They were all 
collected at this ſpot, as the people of Surat had 


taken care to form a navy ſuperior to that of their 


neighbours. ': | Bui 10 1 K engines 
Turin ſhips, which laſted for ages, were moſtly 
of a thouſand or twelve hundred tons burthen. They 
were built of a very ſtrong wood called Teck. In- 
ſtead of launching them with à coſtly apparatus 
and coraplicated engines, they let the tide into the 
dock, as we have done ſince, and thus ſet them 
Int afloat. 


of ſane fiſhermen's buts, ſtanding upon the Surat. 
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BOO k afloat. The cordage was made of the outward 
| IV. dark of the cocoa-tree; it was rougher and leſs 
Y pliable than ours, but at leaſt as wn If their 
cotton ſails were neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo laſting as 

our hempen ones, they were more eafily folded, 

and Jeſs apt to be torn. Inſtead of pitch, they made 

uſe of the gum of a tree called Damar, which was 

as good, or better. The ſkill of their officers, 

though but moderate, was ſufficient for the ſeas and 

the ſeaſons in which they failed. With regard to 

their ſailors, commonly called Laſcars, the Europe- 

ans have found them ſerviceable in their voya 

from one part of India to another. They have —— 

been employed ſucceſsfully in bringing home into 

our ſtormy latitudes ſuch ſhips as had loft their 

Crews. et an Dit 39 TOW 

WHEN we hardly ſuſpected that commerce was 

founded on any certain principles, we found that 

theſe principles were already known and practiſed 

in this part of Aſia. Mooney was to be hadi there at 

a low price, and bills of ex e might be obtained 

for every market in India. Inſurances for the moſt 

diſtant navigations were very common. Such was the 

honeſty of theſe traders, that bags of money, ticket- 

ed and ſcaled by the bankers, would circulate for 

years, without ever being counted or weighed.: For- 

tunes were proportioned to the facility with which 

they were to be acquired by induſtry. Thoſe of five 

or ſix millions“ were not uncommon, and ſome 

were even more conſiderable. 2 

Manners TES fortunes were moſtly poſſeſſed by the 
of the in- Banians, a ſet of traders noted for their honeſty. 

habitants | | 12 | 

of Surat. A few moments were ſufficient for them to com- 
plete the moſt important concerns. Theſe were 
generally tranſacted in the public markets. The 

perſon who wiſhed” to ſell, announced in few 


4 words, and in a low voice, the value of his mer- 
it | | About 240,0001. on an average. l 
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chandiſe. He was anſwered by another man BOOK. 


taking hold of his hand in a concealed manner. 
The buyer uſed to ſignify, by the number of 
fingers which he bent, or extended, how much 
leſs. than the price required he meant to give; 
and thus the bargain was moſt frequently con- 
cluded, without a fingle word having pafled be- 
tween the parties. In order to ratify it, the con- 
tractors uſed to take hold of each other's hand 
a ſecond time; and an agreement made with 
this degree of ſimpiicity was always inviolable. 
If difficulties aroſe, a circumſtance which very 
rarely happened, theſe prudent men preſerved, 
in the moſt complicated diſcuſſions, an even- 
neſs of temper, and a degree of politeneſs, which 
it would not be eaſy for us to form any concep- 
tion of. 811 | 

Tuxix children, who aſſiſted at all bargains, 
were early trained to this gentleneſs of manners. 
Upon the firſt dawning of reaſon, they were ini- 
tiated into all the myſteries of trade. It was a 
common thing to ſee. a child, of ten or twelve 
years old, able to ſupply his father's place. What 
a contraſt, what a difference, between this and 
the education of our children; and yet, what a 
diſtance between the attainments of the Indians 
and the progreſs of our knowledge ! 275 
Soc of the Banians as had Abyfnian ſlaves, 
a circumſtance very uncommon . among theſe 
good-natured men, treated them with a degree of 
humanity which muſt appear ſingular to us. They 
brought them up as if they had been of their own 
family, trained them to buſineſs, advanced them 
money to enable them to trade for themſelves, 
and not only ſuffered them to enjoy the profits, 
but even allowed them to diſpoſe of theſe ad- 
vantages in favour of their deſcendents, if they 
had any. 
Vol. IL D : Tus 
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BOOK Tus expences of the Banians were not pro- 
3 portioned to their fortunes. As they were re- 
ſtrained by the principles of their religion from 
eating meat, or Nr ſtrong liquors, they 


lived upon fruits, and a ſew plain diſhes, They 
never departed from this frugality, except upon 
the ſettlement of their children. On this ſingle 
occaſion, no expence was ſpared for the enter- 
tainment, the muſic, the dancing, and the fire- 
works. Their whole ambition was to tell how 
much the wedding had coſt. Sometimes it 
. amounted to a hundred thouſand crowns “. 

Even their women had a taſte for this hmplicty 
of manners; and all their ambition conſiſted in 
making themſelves agreeable to their huſbands, 
Perhaps the great veneration, in which they held 
the nuptial tie, aroſe from the cuſtom of marrying 
them 1n their earlieſt infancy. - That ſentiment 
was, in their opinion, the moſt facred part of their 
religion. They never allowed: themſelves the 
leaſt converſation with ſtrangers. Leſs reſerve 
would not have fatisfied their huſbands, who could 
not hear, without aſtoniſhment, of the familiarity 
that prevailed between the two ſexes in Europe. 
When they were told, that this freedom was at- 
tended with no ill conſequence, they were not 
convinced; but ſheok their heads, and anſwered 
by one of their proverbs, which ſignifies, I hat if 
you bring butter too near the fire, you can hardly 
1 en nl 

Wir different euſtoms, the Parſees had ſtill a 
more reſpectable character. They were robuſt, 
handſome, and indeſatigable men, adapted to. 
all kinds of labour, but excelling did in 
the building of ſhips; and in agriculture. Such 
was their mildneſs and upright conduct, that 


* 12,5001, 


they 
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they were never called up before a magiſtrate for B 


any act of violence, or any fraudulent contract, 
The ſerenity, of their minds was- painted, on all 
their features, and in every look; and their con- 
verſation was animated by a temperate cheerful - 
neſs. They delighted in rhymes, and ſeldom 
ſpoke, even about the moſt ſerious affairs, other- 
wiſe than in verſe. They had no fixed place of 
worſhip; but they uſed to aſſemble every morn- 
ing and evening upon the high road, or near a 
fountain, to adore the riſing and the ſetting ſun. 
Even the ſight of the leaſt ſpark of fire interrupt- 
ed all their occupations, and excited their ſenſi- 
bility, in the contemplation of that beneficent 
luminary, Inſtead of burning the bodies of their 
dead, as the Indians did, they depoſited them in 


towers of an extreme height, where they ſerved 


as food to birds of prey. Their predilection for 
the followers of their religion, did not prevent 

them from being moved with the afflictions of all 
men, whom they aſſiſted with generoſity. Their 
pity extended itſelf even to animals. One of 
their moſt favourite inclinations was to buy ſlaves, 
to give them a good education, and to reſtore 
them afterwards to liberty. Their number, their 
union with each other, and their riches, ſometimes 
rendered them ſuſpicious to government; but 
theſe prejudices never prevailed for any length of 
time, againſt the peaceable and regular conduct 
of theſe good people. The only thing they could 
be cenſured for, was, a diſguſting uncleanlineſs, 
under the appearance of the refined neat- 
neſs, and a too frequent uſe of an intoxicating 
kind of liquor, peculiar to themſelves. Such 
were the Parſees at their arrival in India; ſuch 
have they maintained themſelves in the midſt of 
the revolutions that m ſo frequently I 
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B O k ed the aſylum they had choſen; and ſuch do they: 
IV. ſtill remain. | | | 


How widely diſtant were the Moguls from 
theſe pure and auſtere manners! No ſooner had 
theſe Mohammedans acquired the poſſeſſion of 
Surat, than they embarked in multitudes to go to 


Mecca, - Several of theſe pilgrims uſed to ſtop at 


the Port before their voyage; and a ſtill greater 
number at their return, The conveniences of 
life, which were more multiplied in this famous 
city than in the reſt of the empire, even induced 
many of the moſt opulent to fix their reſidence 
there. Their days were ſpent in indolence, or in 
pleaſure, One part of the morning was employ- 
ed in taking pains to arch their eye-brows, to 
ſettle their beards, and to paint their nails, and the 
inſide of their hands. The reſt of the day was de- 


voted to riding on horſeback, ſmoking, drinking 


coffee, or pertuming themſelves ; or was ſpent in 
reclining upon beds of roſes, to hear fabulous 


ſtories recounted, and in cultivating the poppy, 


a kind of amuſement which had the moſt power- 
ful attractions for tem. ; 

Tax entertainments in which theſe voluptuous 
men frequently * · > themſelves, in order to 
prevent the tædium of a too uniform kind of life, 
were begun by an aſtoniſhing profuſion of re- 
freſhments, ſweetmeats, and the moſt exquiſite 
perfumes. Theſe quiet amuſements were fol- 
lowed by feats of ſtrength, or agility uſually ex- 
erciſed by the natives' of Bengal. Theſe were 
ſucceeded by mufic, which might, perhaps, have 
been grating to a nice ear, although theſe orien- 
taliſts * woe in it. The night was uſhered in 


by fireworks of a leſs glaring light than our's, and 
the reſt of it was exhauſted b 


y ſucceſſive bands of 
dancers, more or Jeſs numerous according to the 


rank or opulence of thoſe in whoſe ſervice they 


were 
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were engaged. When a ſatiety of pleaſures in- B o 
vited to 7 a kind of violin was introduced, IV. 
which by ſoft, uniform, and frequently repeated 


ſounds, lulled them to ſleep, The moſt corrupt 
of them uſed to throw themſelves. into the arms 
of {ome young Abyſſinjan ſlave, and employed 
every artifice practiſed in theſe regions, to heighten 
this moſt infamous of all paſſionns . 

Tur women were never admitted to theſe. di- 
verſions, but they had alſo their dancers to them- 
ſelves, and indulged in other amuſements. The 
preference which their huſbands generally gave to 
courtezans, ſtifled in their heart every ſentiment 
of affection to them, and conſequently of jealouſy 
among, themſelves. De they lived to- 
gether in a tolerable ſtate of harmony. They 
even went ſo far as to rejoice when any new com- 
panion was announced to them, becauſe this was 
an increaſe of their ſociety. Nevertheleſs they 
had a great influence in all important affairs, and 
a Mogul was almoſt always determined by the 
advice of his harem. Such of theſe wives as had 
no children, frequently went out to viſit relations 
of their own ſex. The reſt might have enjoyed 
the ſame liberty, had they not preferred the ho- 
nour of their ſons, which is. ſingularly made to 
depend upon the opinion .entertained of the virtue 
of their mothers. They educated their children 
themſelves with much care and tenderneſs, and 
neyer parted from them, not even when they 
quitted their father's honuſe. 
lx magnificence and conveniences. could ſup - 
ply. the place of love and, ſentiment, a harem 
would have been a moſt delightful place of reſi- 
dence: every thing that could incite, agreeable 
ſenſations, was laviſhed , with profuſion in theſe 
retreats, impenetrable , to man. The pride of 
the Moguls had even ordained, that the women 
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B 00 K who ſhould — 2 to viſit win Soren ” 
, #Y- preſented with very rich preſents time © 
l their coming, and ſhould always meet with a re- 
ception agreeable to the voluptuous taſte of theſe 
climates. The European ladies, whoſe familiarity 
with the other ſex was revolting to Aſiatic pre- 
& judices, and who for that reaſon were thought to 
be of a very inferior tribe, were ſeldom allowed 
to penetrate into this kind of ſanctuary. One of 
them, well known in England by her talents, her 
graces, and het ſpirit of obſervation was diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt. - The preference granted 
to Mrs. Draper enabled her to fee and examine 
every thing. She did not find in thefe unhappy 
women, living in a ſtate of confinement, that air 
of diſdain or embarraſſment, which the httle op- 
portunity of exerting their faculties might have 
iven them. Their manners appeared to her 
rank and eaſy ; and their converſation was diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſimplicity and ſoftneſs. 5 
ALTHOUGH the other nations ſettled at Surat 
did not carry every ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs to 
exceſs, as the Moguls did, yet they were not 
without their pleaſures, in a city where the public 
edifices were generally deficient in taſte and ſym- 
metry. Private houſes had, indeed, no kind of 
appearance ; but in all thoſe belonging to opulent 
perſons, gardens were ſeen filled with the moſt 
beautiful flowers; ſubterraneous dwellings con- 
1 trived againſt the intenſe heats prevailing through 
[1 part of the year; and falloons, where fountains 
| were playing in baſons of marble, and which, b 
their freſhneſs and murmurings, invited them to 
ö ſoft repoſe. 2 | 
0 One of the cuſtoms moſt univerſally adopted, 
8 was bathing; and after the bath, the body was 
# rubbed, or kneaded, as it were, like dough. 
This operation gave a ſpring to the different ow 
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of the body, and an eaſy circulation to the fluids.B O O k 


The perſon who had undergone it thought bim- 
ſelf almoſt a new being, The ſort of harmony 
which it re-eſtabliſhed throughout all the ma- 
chine, led to a kind of intoxication, which ex- 
cited an infinite variety of delightful ſenſations. 
This cuſtom was ſaid to be brought into India 
from China; and ſome epigrams of Martial, and 
declamations of Seneca, ſeem to hint, that it was 
not unknown to the Romans at the time when 
they refined upon every pleaſure, as the tyrants 
who enſlaved thoſe maſters of the world afterwards 
refined upon every torture. | | 


Turkk was another pleaſure, ſtill of a higher Deſeri 
nature, perhaps, at Surat. This was derived 97 of 
from it's female dancers, or Balliaderes, a name eres, 


which the Europeans have always given them, 
from the Portugueſe. | SIP 
NumMBERs of theſe are collected together in 
ſeminaries of pleaſure. The moſt accompliſhed 
of theſe ſocieties are devoted to the richeſt and 
, moſt ' frequented Pagodas. Their deſtination is 
to dance in the temples on their great feſtivals, 
and to be ſubſervient to the pleaſures of the Bra- 
mins. Theſe prieſts, who have not taken the art- 
ful and deceitful vow of renouncing the enjoy- 
ment of all pleaſures, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in them more freely, chuſe 
rather to have women of their own, than at once 
to defile the ſtate of celibacy or wedlock, They 
. do not invade another man's right by adultery, 
but are ſo highly jealous of the dancers, whoſe 
worſhip and vows they ſhare with the gods, that 
they never ſuffer them, without reluctance, to 
contribute to the amuſement © en of kings and 
great men. - 
Tur riſe of this ſingular inſtitution is not 
known, Probably one Bramin, who had a con- 
1 cubine, 


ay . ones — — 
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B. O O K cubine, or a wife, aſſociated with another Bra- 
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min, who had likewiſe his concubine, or his wife; 


* and, in proceſs of time, the mixture of ſo many 


Bramins and women occaſioned ſo many acts of 
infidelity, that tne women became common to all 


thoſe prieſts. Let but a number of ſingle perſons, 


of both ſexes, be collected in a cloyſter, and a 


commonalty of men and women will ſoon take 


place. | 

By this mutual intercourſe jealouſy was proba- 
bly extinguiſhed z and the women were not unea- 
ſy at the increaſe of their numbers, nor the Bra- 
mins at that of their order, It was rather a new 
conqueſt than a rivalſhip. | 

Ir is no leſs probable, that, in order to palliate 
the infamy of this licentiouſneſs in the eyes of the 

ple, all theſe women were. conſecrated to the 
lervice of the altar; and that the people readily 
conſented to this kind of ſuperſtition, as it inſur- 


ed their wives and daughters from ſeduction, by 


confining the lawleſs deſires of theſe Monks to one 
particular ſpot. | 
Tae contrivance of ſtamping a ſacred character 


upon theſe courtezans, might poſſibly make pa- 
renis the more willing to part with their beautiful 
daughters, and to conſent that they ſhould fellow 
their calling, and devote themſelves to theſe ſemi- 


naries, from whence the ſuperannuated women 
might return to ſociety without diſgrace; for 
there is no crime that may not be ſanctified, no 


virtue that may not be debaſed, by the interven- 


tion of the gods. The very notion of a Supreme 
Being may, in the hands of a crafty prieſt, be made 


ſubverſive of all morality. He will affirm, not 


that ſuch a thing 4 pleaſing to, the Gods, becauſe 


It is good ; but that ſuch a thing is good, becaule 
it is pleaſing to the Gods, | 


Tus 
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Tux Bramins wanted only to gain anotherB OO K 


point, in order to complete this inſtitution ; which 
was, to perſuade. the people that it was decent, 
holy, and pleaſing to the Gods, to marry a Bak 
liadere in preference to all other women, and con- 
ſequently to induce them io ſolicit the remains 
of their debaucheries as a particular mark of 
favour. | | THEE 7 
Ix every city there are other companies, not ſo 
ſelect as the former, for the amuſement of the 
rich, and others for their wives. Perſons of every 
religion, and of every caſt, may employ them. 
There are even ſtrolling companies of them, con- 
ducted by old women, who, having been them- 
ſelves trained up in theſe ſeminanes, are promot- 
ed in time to the direction of them. 
Tuxs E handſome girls have the cuſtom, as fi 
gular as it is diſguſtful, of being always followed 
by an old deformed muſician, whoſe employment 
is to beat time with an inſtrument of braſs, which 
the Europeans have lately borrowed of the Turks 
to add to their military muſic, and which in India 
is called a tam. The man, who holds it, is con- 
tinually repeating that word with ſuch vehemence, 
that by degrees he works himſelf up into dreadful 
convulſions; while the Balliaderes, intoxicated 
with the deſire of pleaſing, and the ſweets with 
which they are perfumed, are at length tranſport- 
ed beyond their ſenſes. | 
Tugia dances are, in general, love panto- 
mimes: the plan, the deſign, the attitudes, the 
time, the airs, the cadence of theſe ballets, are all 
expreſhve of this-paſſion, with all it's rapiures an 
extravagances. | | ” 
Ev thing conſpires to the amazing ſucceſs 
of theſe voluptuous women; the art and richneſs 
of their attire, as well as their ingenuity in ſetting 
off their beauty. Their long black hair falling 


Over 


B O O R over their ſhoulders, or braided and turned up, is 
1 IV. joaded with diamonds, and ſtuck with flowers. 
Their n 


which, though inexplicable, is yet ſenſibly felt by 


tions of it from being perceived: it conceals no- 


the powder of antimony. This borrowed beauty, 


has at length become perfectly agreeable to 


them, | ; 
Tue whole life, the whole e. the 
whole felicity of ihe Balliaderes, confiſts in the 5 
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ecklaces and bracelets are enriched with 
precious ftones. Even their noſe jewels, an or- 
nament which ſhocks us at firſt ſight, has fome- 
thing pleaſing in it, and ſets off all the other 
ornaments by a certain ſymmetry, the effect of 


NoTHinG can equal the care they take to pre- 
ſerve their breaſts, as one of the moſt ſtriking 
marks of their beauty. To prevent them from 
growing large or ill- ſnaped, they incloſe them in 
two caſes, made of an exceeding light wood, which 
are joined together, and buckled behind. Theſe 
caſes are ſo ſmooth and fo ſupple, that they give 
way to the various attitudes of the body, without 
being flattened, and without injuring the delicacy 
of the ſkin, The outſide of theſe caſes is covered 
with a leaf of gold ſtudded with diamonds. This 
is certainly one of the moſt refined kind of orna- 
ments, and the beſt calculated to preſerve beauty. 
They take it off and put it on again with fingular 
facility. This covering of the breaſt does not pre- 
vent the palpitations, heavings, and tender emo- 


thing that can contribute to excite deſire. 

Mos r of theſe dancers imagine it an addition 
to the beauty of their complexion, and the im- 
preſſion of their looks, to trace a black circle 
round their eyes witch a hair bodkin, dipped in 


celebrated by all the eaſtern poets, and which ap- 
Peared very ſingular at firſt to the Europeans, 
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of pleaſing. It is not eaſy to reſiſt their ſeducingBOOK 
manners. They are even preferred to thoſe beau- IV. 


ties of Caſſimere. who fill the ſeraglios of Indoſ- 


tan, as the fair Georgians and Cireaſſtians do thoſe 


of Iſpahan and Conſtantinople. The modeſty, or 
rather the reſerve of proud ſlaves, ſequeſtered from 
the ſociety of men, cannot balance the miraculous 


arts of theſe expert courtezans. 


* 


Tu were no where ſo much in repute as at Extent of 


Surat, the richeſt and moſt populous city in India. 


It began to deeline in 1664; and was pillaged by Surat. 


the famous Sevagi; who carried off twenty-five or 


thirty millions“. The plunder would” have been experiene- 
infimtely greater, had not the Engliſh' and Dutch ed. 


eſcaped the public calamity, by the care they had 
taken to ſortify their factories, and had not the 
moſt valuable effects been lodged in the caſtle, 
which was out of the enemy's reach. This loſs 
made the- inhabitants more cautious. They built 
walls round the city to prevent the like misfor- 
tune, the effects of which were removed, when 
the Engliſh, in 1686; with ſhameful and inex- 
cuſable rapacity, ſtopped all the ſhips that were 
fitting out at Surat to be diſpatched to the ſeve- 
ral ſeas. This piracy, which laſted three years, 


deprived this famous mart of almoſt every branch 


of trade that was not it's own peculiar property. 
The town was nearly reduced to it's own natural 
riches.” ee 07 | | 
OTHER pirates have ſince infeſted thoſe lati- 
tudes, and from time to time diſturbed the trade 
of Surat. Even the caravans, that carried the 
merchandiſe to Agra, to Delhi, and all over the 
empire, were not always ſecured from the attacks 
of the ſuhjects of the independent Rajas, which 
they met with on the ſeveral roads. A ſingulat 


About 1,200,0001 on an average. 


expedient 
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B © o k expedient was formerly contrived for the ſecurity 
IV. of the caravans, which was, to put them under 


the protection of a woman or child, of a race eſ- 
teemed ſaered by the nations they dreaded. When 
the banditti appeared, the guardians of the cara- 
vans threatened to deſtroy themſelves if they 
perſiſted in their reſolution of plundering it, 
and actually did ſo if they did not yield to their 


remonſtrances Theſe profligate men, who had 


not been reſtrained by reſpect of blood held ſa- 


cred, were excommunicated, degraded, and caſt 


ont of their tribe. The dead of theſe ſevere pu- 
niſhments was ſometimes a check upon avarice; 
but ſince univerſal commotions have prevailed in 
Indoſtan, no conſideration: can allay the thirſt of 
gold. bart bus tec Hig 90 
NorwirRHSTANDINd all theſe misfortunes, Su- 
rat is ſtill a great tradiug city. The produce of the 
numberleſs manufactures throughout Guzarat is 


depoſited in it's warehouſes. - A great part is carried 


into the inland countries; the reſt is conveyed to 


all parts of the globe by continual voyages. 


Tun goods more commonly known are, iſt, 
Dutties, a kind of coarſe unbleached cloth, worn 
in Perſia, Arabia, Abyſſinia, and the eaſtern coaſt 
of Aftica; and blue linens, which are diſpoſed of 
in the ſame manner, and are likewiſe ſold to the 
Engliſn and Dutch for their Guinea trade. 

2. Tur blue and white checks of Cambaya, 
which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey: 


ſome are coarſe, and ſome fine, and ſome even 


mixed with gold for the uſe of the rich. 


3. THE white linens of Barokia, fo well known 


by the name of Baftas. As they are extremely 
fine, they make ſummer caftans for the Turks and 
Perſians. The fort of muſlin, with a gold ſtripe 


at each end, with which they make their turbans, 
is manufactured at the ſame place. 


4. Tux 
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4. Tux printed callicoes of Amadabat, the co- B O O K 


lours of which are as bright, as fine, and as durable, 
as thoſe of Coromandel. They are worn in Perſia, 
in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of 
Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca iſlands, make 
pagnes and coverlets of theſe chintzes. 

5. Tus gauzes of Bairapour; the blue ones are 
worn by the common people in Perſia and Turkey 
for their ſummer clothing, and the red ones by 
perſons of higher rank. The Jews, who are not 
allowed by the Porte to wear white, make their 
turbans of theſe gauzes. | ik x2 

6. Mixep ſtuffs of filk and cotton, plain, 
ſtriped, ſome with ſattin ſtripes, ſome mixed with 
gold and filver. If they were not ſo dear, they 
would be eſteemed even in Europe for the bright- 
neſs of their colours, and the fine execution of the 
flowers, though their patterns are ſo indifferent. 
They ſoon wear out; but this is of little conſe- 
quence in the ſeraglios of Turkey and Perſia where 
they are uſed. ö 

7. Some are of ſilk, called tapis. Theſe are 
pagnes of ſeveral colours, much eſteemed in the 
eaſtern parts of India, Many more would be 
woven, if it had not been neceſſary to uſe foreign 
materials, which enhance the price too much. 

8. Su aus, very light, warm, and fine cloths, 
made of the wool of Caſſimere. They are dyed of 
different colours, ſtriped, and flowered: They are 
worn for a winter dreſs in Turkey, Perha, and 
the more temperate parts of India. With this fine 
wool turbans are woven, that are ell- wide, and a 
little more than three ells long, which fell for as 
much as a thouſand crowns . Though this wool 
be ſometimes manufactured at Surat, the fineſt. 
works of this kind are made at Caſſimere. 
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BOOK  Bes1Dpe the prodigious quantity of cotton made 

; ah , uſe of in the manufactures of Surat, ſeven or 

: eight thouſand bales at leaſt are annually diſpatch- 

ed to Bengal: A much greater quantity is ſent 

| to China, Perſia, and Arabia, when the crops are 

1 very plentiful. If they are moderate, the overplus 
* ; is carried down the Ganges, where it is always ſold 
. at a higher price. cf lane 1. | 

4 Tuoudu Surat receives, in exchange for her 

exports, porcelain from China; ſilk from Bengal 

and Perſia; maſts and pepper from Malabar ; 

gums, dates, dried fruits, copper, and pearls, from 

Perſia; perfumes and ſlaves from Arabia; great 

quantities of ſpices from the Dutch; iron, lead, 

cloth, cochineal, and ſome hard-wares from the 

Engliſh; the balance is ſo much in her favour, 

as to bring in yearly twenty-five or twenty-ſix 

millions of livres *.in ready money. The profit 

would -be much: greater, : if the riches of the 

court of Delhi -were not conveyed into another 

channel. of | 112.11, 58 

Tuis balance, however, could never riſe again 

to what it was when the French ſettled at Surat 

in 1668, Their leader's name was Caron. He 

was a merchant of French extraction, who was 

wa old in the ſervice of the Dutch Company. 

amilton ſays, that this able man, who: had in- 

gratiated himſelf with the emperor of Japan, had 

obtained leave to build a houſe for his maſters. on 

the iſland where the factory ſtood which was under 

his direction. This building proved to be a caſtle. 

The natives, who knew nothing of fortification, 

did not entertain any ſuſpicion of it. They ſur- 

priſed ſome pieces of cannon that were ſending 

from Batavia, land informed the court of what 

was going forward. Caron was ordered to repair 


From 1,044 666l. 138. 4d. to 1,083, 333. 68. 8d. a 
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to Jeddo, to give an accqunt of his conduct. AsBOOK 

he had nothing reaſonable to allege in his vindi- IV. 

cation, he was treated with great ſeverity: and 

contempt. His beard was plucked, up by the 

roots, a fool's cap and coat were put upon him, 

and in this condition he was expoſed to the inſults 

of the populace, and baniſhed from the empire. 

The reception he met with at Java gave him a diſ- 

guſt againſt the intereſt he had eſpouſed; and, 

actuated by revenge, he went over to the French, 

and became their agent. il 
Surat, where they had fixed him, did not Enterpriſe 

anlwer his idea of a chief ſettlement. He diſliked = 

the ſituation; he lamented his being obliged to on the 

purchaſe his ſafety by ſubmiſſion; he foreſaw it iſlands of 

would be a diſadvantage: to carry on trade: in yy 

competition with richer nations, WhO knew more, Thomas. 

and were in greater eſteem, than themſelves. ! —norbugg 

He wiſhed to find an independent port in the cen- at Pon- 

ter of India, or in ſome of the Spice Iſlands, with- dicherry. 

out which he thought it impoſſible for any Com- 

pany to ſupport itſelf. The Bay of Trinquemale, 

in the iſland of Ceylon, appeared to him to unite 

all theſe advantages; and — ſailed for 

that place with a powerful ſquadron, which had 

been ſent him from Europe, under the command 

of La Haye, who was to act under his direction. 

The French believed, or feigned to believe, that a 

ſettlement might be made there without incroach- 

ing upon the. rights of the Dutch, whoſe property 

had never been acknowledged by the ſovereign of 

the iſland, with whom the former had entered into 

a testy. ! de aan vs t 1540 

- ALL that was alleged might indeed be true, but 

the event was not the more ſucceſsful. A project 

which ought to have been kept a profound ſecret, 

was divulged; an expedition which ought to have 

been effected by ſurpriſe, was executed delibe- 

of rately; 
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BOOKrately; and the French were intimidated by a 
fleet which was not in a condition to fight, and 
which could not poſſibly have received orders to 
hazard an engagement. The greater part of the 
ſhips crews, and of all the land forces, 5 es by 
want and ſickneſs; ſome men were left in a ſmall 
fort that had been erected, where they were ſoon 
compelled to ſurrender. With the remaining few 
who had ſurvived the hardſhips of this expedition, 
the French went in ſearch of proviſions on the coaſt 
of Coromandel ; but finding none either on the 
Pariſh ſettlement of Tranquebar, or any where 
elſe, impelled by deſpair, they attacked St. Tho- 
mas, where they were informed there was great 
plenty. | | | 
Tais town, which had long been in a flouriſh + 
ing condition, had been built by the Portugueſe 
above a hundred years before. The king of Gol- 
conda, having conquered the Carnatic, did not 
| fee without regret, ſo important a place in foreign 
hands ; he ſent his generals to attack it in 1662, 
and they made themſelves maſters of it. The for- 
tifications, though confiderable and in good re- 
pair, did not ſtop the progreſs of the French, who 
took them by ſtorm in 1672. They were ſoon at- 
tacked here, and were forced to ſurrender two 
years after; becauſe the Dutch, who were at war 
with Lewis XIV., joined with the Indians to ex- 
pell them. | 1g 
TH1s laſt event would have entirely ruined the 
enterpriſe, after all the expence- the government 
had been at to ſupport the Company, had not 
Martin been one of the merchants ſent on board 
La Haye's ſquadron. He collected the remains 
of the two colonies of Ceylon and - St. Thomas, 
and with them he peopled r by little rown of Pon- 
dicherry, that had been lately ceded to him, and 
was riling to a city, when the Company entertained 
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good hopes of a new ſettlement, which they had B 00K 


now an opportunity of forming in India. 
Some miſſionaries had preached the goſpel at 


Siam. They had gained the love of the people French are 
by their doctrine and by their behaviour. Plain, giated to 
good-natured, and humane men, without intrigue Deſeripti- 
or avarice, they gave no jealouſy to the govern- 92 of that 


ment nor to the people; they had inſpired them 
with reſpect and love for the French in general, 
and in particular for Lewis XIV. 

A Greek, of a reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, 
named Conftantine Faulkon, in his travels to Si- 
am, had ſo far engaged the affections of the prince, 
that in a ſhort time he raiſed him to the poſt of 
ou miniſter, or barcalon ; an office which near- 
y anſwers to the ancient maires of the palace of 
France. | | 27 50 

FAuLKoN governed both the people and the 
king in the moſt deſpotic manner. The prince was 
weak, a valetudinarian, and had no iſſue. His 
miniſter conceived a project to ſucceed him; poſ- 
ſibly to dethrone him. It is well known that theſe 
attempts are as eaſy and as frequent in abſolute 

vernments, as they are difficult and uncommon 
in countries where the prince governs by the rules 
of juſtice; where the origin and meaſure of his 
authority is regulated by fundamental and immu- 
table laws, which are under the guardianſhip of 
numbers of able magiſtrates. There the enemies 
of the ſovereign ſhew that they are enemies of the 
ſtate; there they find themſelves ſoon thwarted in 
their deſigns by all the forces of the nation; be- 
cauſe, by rebelling againſt the chief, they rebel 
againſt the laws, which are the ſtanding and unal- 
terable will of the nation. . 

FauLkon formed the deſign of making the 
French ſubſervient to his ſcheme, as. ſome ambi- 
tious men had formerly made uſe of a guard of ſix 

Vol. II. E hundred 
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B O O K hundred Japaneſe, who had often diſpoſed of the 
crown of Siam. He ſent ambaſſadors into France 
in 1684, to make a tender of his maſter's alliance, 
to offer ſea-ports to the French merchants, and to 

aſk for ſhips and treops. 

Taz oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took 
advantage of this embaſly. The flatterers of that 
prince, who was too much extolled, though he cer- 
tainly deſerved commendation, perſuaded him, that 
his fame ſpread throughout the world, had procur- 
ed to him the homage of the Eaſt, He was not 
fatisfied with the enjoyment of theſe vain honours z 
but endeavoured to improve the diſpoſitions of the 
king of Siam to the benefit of the India Company, 
and ſtill more of the miſſionaries. He ſent out a 
ſquadron in which there were a greater number of 
Jeſuits than of traders and in the treaty which was 
concluded between the two kings,, the French 
ambaſladors, directed by the Jeſuit Tachard, at- 
tended much more to the concerns of religion than 

. to thoſe of commerce. - | 

Tux Company ſtill entertained great hopes of 
the ſettlement at Siam, and theſe hopes were not 
ill- grounded. 

Thar kingdom, though divided by a ridge of 
mountains that 1s continued till it meets with the 
rocks of Tartary, is fo prodigiouſly fruitful, that 
many of it's cultivated lands yield two hundred 
per cent. Some will even bear plentiful crops 
ſpontaneouſly, The corn, collected as it was at 
firſt produced, without care and without trouble, 
left as it were to nature, falls off and periſhes in 
the field where it grew, in order to vegetate again 
in the waters of the ſtream that flows through the 
kingdom, 

THERE 1s, ee no country where fruits 
2 in ſuch plenty and variety, or are ſo whole- 
e, as in this delightful ſpot. Some are 1 5 

iar 
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liar to the country ; and thoſe which are equally B 00K 


the produce of other countries have a much finer 
ſmell, and are much. higher flavoured, than in any 
other part of the world. 4 

Tas earth, always covered with theſe trea- 
ſures, which are conſtantly ſpringing up afreſh, al- 
ſo conceals under a very ſuperficial ſurface, mines 
of gold, copper, loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin, 
a ſpecies of tin, which is highly valued through - 
out Aſia. ; 
Arx theſe advantages are rendered uſeleſs by the 
moſt dreadful tyranny. A prince corrupted by 
his power, while he is indulging in his ſeraglio, 
oppreſſes his people by his caprices, or ſuffers 
them to be oppreſſed by his indolence. At Siam 
there are no ſubjects, all are ſlaves. The men are 
divided into three claſſes : the firſt ſerve as a guard 
to the monarch, till his lands, and are employed 
in different manufactures in his palace. The ſe- 
cond are appointed to public labours, and to the 
defence of the ſtate. The third claſs are deſtined 
to ſerve the magiſtrates, the miniſters, and princi- 
pal officers of the kingdom. Every Siameſe ad- 
vanced to any eminent poſt, is allowed a certain 
number of men who are at his diſpoſal; fo that the 
ſalaries annexed to great officers are well paid at 
the court of Siam, becauſe they are not paid in 
money, but in men, who coſt the prince nothing. 
Theſe unfortunate people are regiſtered at the age 
of ſixteen. Every one on the firſt ſummons. 
muſt. repair to the poſt aſſigned him, upon pain 
of being put in irons, or condemned to the baſti- 
nado. 

In a country where all the men muſt work for the 
government during ſix months in the year, without 
being paid or ſubſiſted, and during the other fix 
to earn a maintenance for the whole year; in ſuch 
a country, the very lands muſt feel the effects of, 
J7 E 2 tyranny, 
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B OO Ktyzanny, and conſequently there is no property. 
IV. The delicious fruits that enrich the gardens of the 
— monarch and the nobles, are not ſuffered to ripen 
in thoſe of private men. If the ſoldiers who are 
ſent out to examine the orchards diſcover ſome 
tree laden with choice fruits, they never fail to 
mark it for the tyrant's table, or that of his mi- 
niſters. The owner becomes the guardian of it, 
and is anſwerable for the fruit under very ſevere 
penalties. | 
Tu men are not only ſlaves to men, but alſo 
to the beaſts. The king of Siam keeps a great 
number of elephants. Thoſe of his palace are 
ticularly taken care of, and have extraordinary 
ee paid to them. The meaneſt have fifteen 
ſlaves to attend them, who are conſtantly employ- 
ed in cutting hay, and gathering bananas and 
ſugar-canes for them. The king takes ſo much 
pride in theſe creatures, which are of no real uſe, 
that he eſtimates his power rather by their num- 
\ ber than by that of his provinces. Under pre- 
tence of feeding theſe animals well, their attend- 
ants will drive them into gardens and cultivated 
lands, that they may trample upon them, unleſs 
the owners will purchaſe an exemption from theſe 
vexations by continual preſents. No man would 
dare to incloſe his field againſt the king's ele- 
phants, many of whom are decorated with ho- 
nourable titles, and advanced to the higheſt dig- 
nities in the ſtate. 
Tuxsx horrors are revolting to our minds; and 
is we have no right to diſcredit them; we who 
aſt of ſome philoſophy, and of a milder kind 
of government; and who nevertheleſs live in a 
kingdom where the wretched peaſant is loaded 
with irons, if he ſhould dare to mow his meadow, 
or to diſturb his field during the ſeaſon of the 
coupling and hatching of the partridges ; * 
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he is obliged to leave his vines to the mercy of the B OO K 
rabbits, and ſuffer his harveſt to become a prey, IV. 


to deers, ſtags, and boars; and where he would 
be ſentenced to the galleys, if he had the bold- 
neſs to ſtrike, either with his whip, or with a ſtick, 
any of theſe voracious animals. | 
 Suca various acts of tyranny make the Siameſe 
deteſt their native country, though they conſider it 
as the beſt upon earth. Moſt of them fly from op- 
32 into the foreſts, where they lead a ſavage 
ife, infinitely preferable to that of ſociety corrupt- 
ed by deſpotiſm. So great is this deſertion, that, 
from the port of Mergui to Juthia the capital of 
the empire, one may travel for a week together, 
without meeting with the leaſt ſign of population, 
through an immenſe extent of country, well water- 
ed, the foil of which is excellent, and ftill bears 
the marks of former cultivation. This fine coun- 
try is now over-run with tigers. 

IT was formerly inhabited by men. Beſide the 
natives, it was full of ſettlements that had been 
ſucceſſively formed there by the nations ſituated to 
the eaſt of Aſia, Their inducement was the im- 
menſe trade carried on there. All hiſtorians atteſt, 
that in the beginning of the ſixteenth century a 
great number of ſhips came into theſe roads every 
year. The tyranny which prevailed ſoon after, 
ſucceſſively deſtroyed the mines, the manufactures, 
and agriculture. All the foreign merchants, and 
even -thoſe of the nation, were involved in the 
ſame ruin. The ſtate fell into confuſion, and con- 
ſequently became languid. - The French, on 
their arrival, found it thus reduced. General po- 
vey prevailed, and none of the arts were exer- 

ſed ; while the people were under the dominion 
of a deſpotic tyrant, who, in attempting to mo- 
nopolize all the trade, inevitably deſtroyed it. 
The few ornaments and articles of luxury that were 
I conſumed 
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came from Japan. The Siameſe held the Japaneſe 
in high eſtimation, and preferred their works to 
all others. | c 
IT was no eaſy matter to divert them from this 
attachment, and yet it was the only way of pro- 
curing a demand for the produce of French in- 
duſtry. If any thing could effect this change, it 


rived fm Was the Chriſtian religion, which the prieſts of the 
Siam. The foreign miſſion had preached to them, and not 


errors 
which oc- 
caſioned 


the loſs of 
them. 


without ſucceſs; but the Jeſuits, too much de- 
voted to Faulkon, who began to be odious, abuſed 
the faveur they enjoyed at Court, and drew upon 
themſelves the hatred of the people. This odium 
was transferred from them to their religion. They 
built churches before there were any chriſtians to 
frequent them. They founded monaſteries, and 
by theſe proceedings occaſioned the common 
people and the Talapoys to revolt. The Talapoys 
are the monks of the country ; ſome of whom- lead 
a ſolitary life, and others are buſy intriguing men. 
They preach to the people the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Sommona Kodom. That lawgiver of the 
Siameſe was long honoured as a ſage, and has ſince 
been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the 
deity, a ſon of God. A vanety of marvellous ſtories 
are told of this man : He lived upon one grain of 
rice a-day. He pulled out one of his eyes to give 
to a poor man, having nothing elſe to beſtow on 
him. Another time he gave away his wife. He 
commanded the ſtars, the rivers, and the moun- 
tains. But he had a brother, who frequently op- 
poſed his deſigns for the good of mankind. God 
avenged him, and crucified that unhappy brother. 
This fable had prejudiced the Siameſe againſt the 
religion of a crucified God; and they could nut 
worſhip Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he died the ſame 
death as the brother of Son: mona Kodom. 


le 
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Ir the French could not carry their commodi- B * 
ties to Siam, they could ar 1 dually inſpire 
the people with wa taſte for them, — he way 
for a great trade with this country, and avail 
themſelves of that which actually offered, to open 

connections with all the eaſt. The ſituation of 
that kingdom between two gulphs, where it ex- 
tends one hundred and fixty leagues along the ſea- 
coaſt on the one gulph, and about two hundred 
on the other, would have opened the navigation 
of all the ſeas in that part of the world. The for- 
treſs of Bancoc built at the mouth of the Menan, 
which had been put into the hands of the French, 
was an excellent mart for all tranſactions they 
might have had with China, the Philippines, or 
any of the eaſtern parts of India. Mergui, the 
principal port of the kingdom, and one of the 
beſt in Aſia, which had likewiſe been ceded to 
them, would have greatly facilitated their trade 
with the coaſt of Coromandel, and chiefly with 
Bengal. It ſecured to them an advantageous'in- 
tercourſe with the kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Arra- 
can, and Lagos, countries ſtill more barbarous than 
Siam, but where the fineſt rubies in the world, and 

ſome gold dutt are to be found. All theſe countries, 
as well as Siam, produce the tree which yields that 

valuable gum, with which the Chineſe and -Ja- 
paneſe make their varniſh; and whoever is in 
poſſeſſion of this commodity, may be certain of 
carrying on a very lucrative trade with China and 
apan. 
, Bes io the advantage of meeting with good 
ſettlements, which were no expence to the Com- 
pany, and might throw into their hands a great 
part of the trade of the eaſt, they might have 
broyght home from Siam, ivory, logwood, like that 
which is cut in the bay of Campeachy, a great 
deal of caſſia, and all the buffalo and deer-ſkins 
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BOOK that the Dutch formerly brought from thence. 
2 , They might have grown pepper there, and, poſ- 
ſibly, other ſpices which were not to be found in 
the country, as the people did not underſtand the 
culture of them, and becauſe the wretched inha- 
bitants of Siam are fo indifferent to every thing, 
that nothing ſucceeds with them. ob iH ttt? 
Tue French paid no regard to theſe objects. 
The factors of the Company, the officers, and the 
| Jeſuits, were equally ignorant of trade: the whole 
attention of the latter was taken up in converting 
the natives, and making themſelves maſters of 
them. At laſt, after having given but a weak 
aſſiſtance to Faulkon at the inſtant when he was 
ready to execute his deſigns, they were involved 
in his diſgrace; and the fortreſſes of Mergui and 
Bancoc, defended by French troops, wete taken 

from them by the moſt cowardly of all people. 
Views of DURING the ſhort time that the French were 
* ſettled at Siam, the Company endeavoured to 
quin and Eſtabliſh themſelves at Tonquin. They flattered 
Cochin- themſelves that they might trade with ſafety and 
chins. De> advantage with a nation which had for about ſeven 
of theſe Centuries been inſtructed by the Chineſe. Theiſm 
countries. prevails among them, which is the religion of 
fucius, whoſe precepts and writings are there 
holden in greater veneration than even in China. 
But there is not the ſame agreement as in China 
in the principles of government, religion, laws, 
opinion, rites, and ceremonies: and though Ton- 
quin has the ſame law-giver, it is far from having 
the ſame ſyſtem of morality. We find there 
neither that reſpect for parents, that love for the 
prince, thoſe reciprocal affections, nor thoſe ſo- 
cial virtues, which are met with in China; nor 
have they the ſame good order, police, induſtry, 

or activity. | - | 
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This nation, which is devoted to exceſſive in- B O O K 


dolence, and is voluptuous without taſte or deli- 
cacy, lives in conſtant diſtruſt of it's ſovereigns 
and of ſtrangers. It is doubtful whether this miſ- 
truſt proceeds from a natural reſtleſſneſs of tem- 
per, or whether their ſpitjt of ſedition be owen to 
this circumſtance, that the Chineſe ſyſtem of mo- 
rality has enlightened the people without im- 
proving the government. Whatever be the pro- 
greſs of knowledge, whether it come from the pea- 
ple to the government, or from that to the people, 
it is neceſſary that both ſhould be enlightened at 
the ſame time, or elſe the ſtate will be expoſed to 
fatal revolutions. Accordingly, in Tonquin, there 
is a continual ſtruggle between the eunuchs who 
govern, and the people who impatiently bear the 
yoke, Every thing languiſhes and tends to ruin, 
in conſequence of theſe diſſentions; and the ca- 
lamities muſt increaſe, till the people have com- 
pelled their maſters to grow wiſer, or the maſters 
have rendered their ſubjects quite inſenſible. 
The Portugueſe and the Dutch, who had attempt- 
ed to form ſome connections in Tonquin, had 
been forced to give them up. The French were 
not more ſucceſsful. No Europeans have ſince 
carried on that trade, except ſome few mer- 
chants of Madraſs, who have alternately forſaken 
and reſumed it. They divide with the Chineſe 
the exportation of copper and ordinary ſilks, 
the only commodities of any value that country 
affords. 

CocHINCHINA lay too near to Siam not to draw 
the attention of the French ; and they would pro- 
bably have fixed there, had they had ſagacity 
enough to foreſee what degree of ſplendour that 
riſing ſtate would one day acquire. The Euro- 

ans are indebted to a philoſophical traveller for 


what little they know with certainty of that fine 
a | country, 
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8 90 9 k country. The following is the reſult of his ob- 


ſervations: 


v When the French arrived in thoſe diſtant 


regions, they learned, that, about half a century 
before, a prince of Tonquin, as he fled from his 
ſovereign, who purſued him as a rebel, had with 
his ſoldiers and adherents croſſed the river, which 
ſerves as a barrier between Tonquin and Cochin- 
china. The fugitives, who were warlike and 
civilized people, ſoon expelled” the ſcattered in- 
habitants, who wandered about without any ſo- 
ciety or form of government, or without any 
law, except that of mutual intereſt, which prompt- 
ed them not to injure one another. Here they 
founded an empire upon the baſis of agriculture 
and property. Rice was the food the moſt eafily 
cultivated, and the moſt plentiful ; upon this arti- 
cle, therefore, the new coloniſts beſtowed their firſt 
attention, The ſea and the rivers attracted a 
number of inhabitants to their borders, by the pro- 
fuſion of excellent fiſh they afforded. Domeſtic 
animals were bred in the country; ſome for food, 
others for labour. The inhabitants cultivated 
the trees they were moſt in want of, ſuch as the 
cotton for their clothing. The mountains and 
foreſts, which could not be cultivated, afforded 
wild fowl, metals, gums, perfumes, and wood of 
an excellent kind. Theſe productions ſerved as 
ſo many materials, means, and objects of com- 
merce. One hundred gallies were built, which 
are conſtanily employed in defending the A of 
the kingdom. 

ALL theſe ſeveral advantages of nature were 
weil beſtowed upon a people of a mild and hu- 
mane diſpoſition, which they partly owe to their 
women : whether this influence they acquire be 
owen to their beauty, or whether it be the parti- 
cular effect of their aſſiduity and of their ſkill in 

* bulinels, 
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buſineſs, is not eaſy to determine: in general we B 0 0 K 


obſerve, that in the firſt beginning of all ſocieties, 
the women are ſooner ' civilized than the men, 
Even their weaknels, and their ſedentary life, 
their being more taken up with various details, 
and with cares of a leſs important nature, furniſh 
them ſooner with that knowledge and experience, 
and incline them to thoſe domeſtic attachments, 
which are the firſt promoters and ſtrongeſt ties of 
ſociety. This is, perhaps, the reaſon why, in 
many ſavage nations, the women are intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of civil government, which 
is but a higher degree of domeſtic geconomy, 
So long as the ſtate is but as one great family, the 
women are capable of undertaking the manage- 
ment of it. Then, undoubtedly, the people are 
happieſt, eſpecially i in a climate where nature has 
left but little for man to do. | 
Sven is the climate of Cochinchina. Accord- 
ingly, the people, though but imperfectly civili- 
zed, enjoy that happineſs which might excite the 
envy of more improved ſocieties.” They have 
neither robbers nor beggars. Every one is at li- 
berty to live at his -own houſe, -or at. his neigh- 
bour's. A traveller freely enters a houſe in any 
village, ſits down to table, eats and drinks, 
without being invited or aſked any queſtions, and 
then goes away without acknowledging the civili- 
ty. He is a man, and therefore a friend and re- 
lation of the family. If he were a foreigner, he 
would excite more curioſity, but would be equally 
welcome. 
Tus cuſtoms are the relics of the govern- 
ment of the firſt ſix kings of Cochinchina, and 
derived from the original contract entered into 
between the nation and their leader, before they 
croſſed the river that divides Tonquin from Co- 
chinchina. Theſe men were weary of oppreſſion. 
| They 
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B 0.0 x They dreaded the like calamity, and therefore 


took care to guard againſt the abuſe of authority, 
which is fo apt to tranſgreſs it's due limits, if not 


kept under ſome reſtraint. . Their chief, who had 


ſet them an example of liberty, and taught them 
to revolt, promiſed them that felicity which he 
himſelf choſe to enjoy ; that of -a juſt, mild, and 
parental government. He cultivated with them 
the land in which they had all taken refuge. He 
never demanded any thing of them, except 
an annual and voluntary contribution, to enable 
him to defend the nation againſt the tyrant of 
Tonquin, who, for a. long time, purſued them 
beyond the river which ſeparated them from him. 
Tx1s primitive contract was religiouſly obſerv- 
ed for upwards of a century, under five or fix 
ſucceſſors of that brave deliverer : but at laft it 


has been infringed. The reciprocal and ſolemn 


engagement between the 'king and his people 1s 
ſtill renewed every year in the face of heaven and 


earth, in a general aſſembly of the whole nation, 


collected in an open field, where the oldeſt man 
preſides, and where the king only afliſts as a pri- 
vate perſon. He ſtill honours and protects agricul- 
ture, but does not, like his predeceſſors, ſet the 
example of labour to his ſubjects. When he ſpeaks 
of them, he till ſays, they are my children ; but 
they are no longer ſo. His courtiers have ſtiled 
themſelves his ſlaves, and have given him the 
pompous and ſacrilegious title of Five of heaven. 
From that moment, men muſt have appeared to 
him but as ſo many inſects creeping on the 
ground. The gold which he has taken out of the 
mines, has put a ſtop to agriculture. He has de- 
ſpiſed the homely roof of his anceſtors, and would 


build a palace. It's circumference has been mark- 


ed out, and is a league in extent. Thouſands 
of cannon planted round the walls of this palace, 
make 


—— 
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make it formidable to the people. A deſpotie B; OO k 
monarch reſides there, who in a ſhort time will be IV. 


ſecluded from the eyes of the people; and this 
concealment, which characteriſes the majeſty of 
eaſtern kings, will ſubſtitute the tyrant to the fa- 
ther of the 1 FOX | | 
Tu diſcovery as naturally brought on 
that of taxes; and = adminiſtration of the fi- 


nances will ſoon take place of civil legiſlation and 


ſocial contract. Contributions are no longer vo- 
luntary, but extorted. Deſigning men go to the 
king's palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of 
plundering the provinces, With gold they at once 
purchaſe a right of committing crimes and the 
ramp, o of impunity ; they bribe the courtiers, 
elude the vigilance of the magiſtrates, and oppreſs 
the huſbandman. The traveller-already ſees, as 
he paſſes along, fallow grounds, and whole vill 
12 e, at” „ 1 
forſaken by their inhabitants. This king of hea- 
ven, like the gods of Epicurus, careleſsly ſuffers 
plagues and calamities to vex the land. He is 
ignorant of the ſufferings and diſtreſſes of his 
people, who will ſoon fall into a ſtate of annihila- 
tion, like the ſavages whoſe territories they now 
poſſeſs. All nations governed by deſpotiſm muſt 
inevitably periſh in this manner. If Cochinchina 
ſhould relapſe into that ſtate of confuſion out of 
which it emerged about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, it will be wholly diſregarded by the naviga- 
tors who now frequent the ports of that kingdom. 
The Chineſe, who carry on the greateſt trade there, 
t in exchange for their own commodities wood 
or ſmall rae 4 and timber for building houſes 
and ſhips. | 
Tuev alſo export from thence an immenſe 
quantity of ſugar, the raw at four livres“ a hun- 
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BOOKdred, weight, the white at eight“, and ſugar- 
| ery 


candy at ten + : very good ilk, ſattins, and pitre, 
the fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, which 
they fraudulently mix in their manufactures ; 
black and ordinary tea, which ſerves for the con- 
ſumption of common people: and ſuch excellent 
cinnamon, that it ſells three' or four times dearer 
than that of Ceylon. There is but a ſmall quan- 
tity of this; as it grows only upon one mountain, 
which is always ſurrounded with guards. Ex- 
cellent pepper is another article; and ſuch pure 
iron, that they work it as it comes out of the 
mine, without ſmelting : gold of three and twen- 
ty carrats, which is found there in greater plenty 
than in any other part of the Eaſt : aloes-wood, 
which is more or lets eſteemed as it is more or leſs 
reſinous. The pieces that contain moſt of this 
reſin are commonly taken from the heart, or from 
the root of the tree. They are called calunbac, 
and are always ſold for their weight in gold to the 
Chineſe, who account them the higheſt cordial in 
nature. They are careſully preſerved in pewter- 
boxes, to keep them from drying. When they 
are to be adminiſtered, they are ground upon a 
marble, with ſuch liquids as are beſt ſuited to the 
diſorder they are intended to remove. The 1n- 
ferior kind of aloes-wood, which always ſells for 
a hundred livres | a pound at leaſt, is carried to 
Perſia, Turkey, and Arabia. They uſe it to per- 
{ume their clothes, and ſometimes their apart- 
ments, upon vèry extraordinary occaſions, and 
then they mix it with amber. It is alſo employ- 
cd for another purpoſe. A cuſtom prevails among 
theſe nations, when they are defirous of ſhewing 
their viſitors great marks of civility, to preſent 
them with pipes, then with coft.e and ſweet- 
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meats. When converſation begins to grow lan- B © oO RK 


guid, the ſherbet is brought in, which is looked 
upon as a hint to depart. As ſoon as the ſtranger 
riſes to go away, they bring in a little pan with 
aloes-wood, and perfume his beard, ſprinkling it 
with roſe water. 

THrovGH the French, who had ſcarce any thing 
elſe to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and 
brimſtone, were obliged to trade with Cochin- 
china — in money, yet they were under a 
neceſſity of purſuing this trade in competition 
with the Chineſe. This inconvenience might have 
been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods ſent to Europe, or ſold in 
India; but it is now too late to attempt it. Pro- 
bity and honeſty, the eſſentials of an acting and 
laſting trade, are forſaking theſe regions, which 
were formerly ſo flouriſhing, in proportion as the 
government becomes arbitrary, and conſequently 
unjuſt, In a ſhort time no greater number of 
ſhips will be ſeen in their harbours than in thoſe of 


the neighbouring ſtates, where they were ſcarcely 


known. 

HowEveR this may be, the French Company 
driven from Siam, and without hopes of ſettling 
at the extremities of Aſia, began to regret their 
factory at Surat, where they dared not appear 
again, ſince they had left it without paying their 
debts. They had loſt the only market they knew 
of for their cloths, their lead, and their iron; and 
they were continually at a loſs in the purchaſe of 


goods to anſwer the capricious demands of the 


mother-country, and the wants of the colonies. 
By fulfilling all their former engagements, they 
might have recovered the privilege they had for- 
feited. The Mogul government, which would 
have wiſhed to ſee a greater number of ſhips re- 
ſorting to Surat, often ſolicited the French to 
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B O o k ſatisfy theſe claims; for they preferred them to the 
. Engliſh, who had purchaſed of the court an ex- 
emption from all duties. Whether it were for want 
of honeſty, of ſkill, or of means, certain it is 
that the Company never could remove the reproach 
they - had incurred. They confined their whole 
attention to the fortifying of Pondicherry, when 
they were ſuddenly prevented by a bloody war, 
which had it's origin in remote cauſes. - | 
The Tur northern Barbarians who had overturned 
French the Roman empire, that was miſtreſs of the world, 
recover eſtabliſned a form of government which would 
Pondi- 2 of augmenting their conqueſts. and 
their hin- Kept every ſtate within it's natural limits. The 
— way abolition of the feudal laws, and the alterations 
tlement. conſequent upon it, ſeemed to tend a ſecond time 
toeſtabliſh a kind of univerſal monarchy ; but the 
Auſtrian power, weakened by the great extent of 
it's poſſeſſions, and their diſtance from each other, 
could not ſubvert the bulwarks that were raiſing 
againſt it. After a whole century paſſed in con- 
teſts, hopes, and diſappointments, it was forced 
to yield to a nation, whoſe ſtrength, poſition, and 
activity, rendered her more formidable to the li- 
berties of Europe. Richelieu and Mazarine be- 
gan this revolution by their intrigues. Turenne 
and Conde — it by their victories. Col- 
bert ſettled it by the introduction of arts, and of 
all kinds of induſtry. If Lewis XIV. who may 
be faid to have been not, perhaps, the greateſt 
monarch of his age, but 'one who beſt ſupported 
the dignity of the throne, had been more mo- 
derate in the exerciſe of his power, and the ſenſe 
of his grandeur, it is difficult to determine how 
far he might have carried his good fortune. His 
| vanity proved detrimental to his ambition. After 
bending his own ſubjects to his will, he wanted to 
exert the ſame power over his neighbours, — 

pri 
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pride raiſed him more enemies, than his influence B Qu 0 9% 


and his genius could ſupply bim with allies and 
reſources, He was delighted with the flatteries of 
his panegyriſts and courtiers, who promiſed him 
univerſal monarchy; and the pleaſure he took in 
theſe adulations, contributed ſtill more than the 
extent of his power to inſpire a dread of univerſal- 
conqueſt and flavery. The diſtreſſes and invec+ 
tives of his proteſtant ſubjects, diſperſed: by a ty- 
rannical fanaticiſm, completed: the hatred he had 
incurred by his ſucceſſes, _ by the abuſe he had 
made of bb pr yy | £ 

Tus Prince Orange. a man of a ſteady, up- 
right diſpoſition, and of a penetrating judgment, 
endowed with every virtue that is confitent with 
ambition, became the chief inſtigator of all theſe 
reſentments, which he had long fomented by his 
negociations and bis emiſſaries France was at- 
tacked by the moſt formidable confederacy record- 
ed in hiſtory, and yet ſne was ee and in 
all parts, triumphant. 

Sun was not ſo ſucceſsful in Aſia as in Europe. 
The Dutch firſt endeavoured to prevail upon the 
natives to attack Pondicherry, which they could 
never be eompelled to reſtore. The Indian prince, 
to whom they applied for that purpoſe, was not 
to be bribed to agree to fo perfidious a propoſal: 
pr conſtant anſwer was, The French have.bought 

te Roy it would be unjuſt to turn them out. What 

19 refuſed to do, the Dutch did themſelves ; 

the town in 1693, and were obliged 

to — it at the peace of Ryſwick, in a moch 
better condition than they found it. 

Makrix was again appointed director, ial 
. the affairs of the Company with that 
wiſdom, ſkill, and integrity, which was expected 
from him. That able and virtuous merchant in- 
vited many new ſettlers to Pondicherty, and made 
Vor. II. 2 - the 
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oo r the place agreeable to them, by the good order 
IV. * maintained there, and by his moderation and 
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wo juſtice, He acquired the favour of the neigh- 


bouring princes, whoſe friendſhip was of conſe- 
quence'to a weak and infant ſettlement, He choſe 
or formed proper perſons, whom he ſent to the 
markets of Aſia, and to the ſeveral princes of 
that empire. He had perſuaded the French, that 
as they were come laſt to India, that as 

found themſelves there in a weak condition, and 
could not expect any aſſiſtance from their own 
country, they had no other way of ſucceeding, 


but by inſpiring the natives with ua favourable 


opinion of their: character. He induced them to 
lay aſide that levity, and thoſe contemptuous airs, 
which ſo often make their nation inſufferable to 
ſtrangers. | They grew modeſt,” gentle, and atten- 
tive to buſineſs; oy learned the art of behaving 
fuitably to the genius of the ſeveral nations, and 
to particnlar circumſtances. Thoſe who did not 
confine themſelves to the Company's ſervice, fre- 


- quenting different courts, became acquainted 


with the places where the fineſt ſtuffs were manu- 
faQtured, the ſtaples where the choiceſt commo- 


- dities were to be met with, and, in ſhort, with all 


the particulars relative to the inland trade of eve 
country. 8 ; 
All that Martin had it in his power to aceom- 
pliſh, was to lay the foundation of fature ſucceſs 
to the Company, by the good opinion he gave of 
the French, by the pains he took to train up 
agents, by the informations he gained, and by the 
good order he maintained in Pondicherry, which 
daily acquired new inhabitants; but all this wWas 
not ſufficrent to reſtore the deelining ſtate of the 
Company, ſubject from it's infa to ſuch diſ- 
orders as muſt at length certainly deſtroy it. — 5 
£25! US | ; is 
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Nis firſt plan was to. eſtabliſh a great empire at B O 9 


Madagaſcar. A ſingle voyage carried over ſix- 


67 


teen hundred and eighty- eight perſons, who were Peellne 


made to expect a delightful climate and a rapid 4 _ 


Com 
and — To 
caufe of it; 


fortune, and found nothing but famine, diſcord, 
and death. Rar ng 

So- unfortunate a beginning diſcouraged the ad- 
venturers from an undertaking, which they had 
entered upon merely with a view to follow the ex- 
ample of others, or in compliance with ſolicitati- 
ons. The owners of ſhares had not made good 
their payments with ſo much punctuality as is re- 
quired in commercial affairs. The government, 
which had- engaged to advance, without intereſt, 
a fifth part of the ſums the Company were to re- 
ceive, and which as yet was only bound to furniſh 
two millions e, again drew the ſame ſum out of the 
public treaſury, in hopes of ſupporting the work 
it had begun. Some time after, it's generoſity 


was carried ſtill further, in making a free gift of 


what at firſt was only lent. _ ; 

Tais encouragement from the miniſtry could 
not, however, enable the Company to proceed in 
their deſigns. They were forced to confine them 
to Surat and Pondicherry ; and to abandon their 
ſettlements at Bantam, Rajapore, Tilſeri, Mazu- 
lipatam, Gombroon, and Siam. No doubt they 
had too many factories, and ſome were ill ſitu- 
ated; but the inability they were under of ſup- 
porting, them, was the only reaſon that they were 
abandoned... - ;. ---* or) | 7 
Soo after this, it became neceſſary to make 
further advances. . In 1682, they gave permiſſion 
.indiſcriminately to French ſubjects and foreigners 
to trade to the Eaſt-Indies for five years, on the 
Company's ſhips paying the freight that ſhould be 
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agreed upon; and on condition that the goods 
brought home ſhould be depoſited in the Com- 
pany's warehouſes, fold at the ſame time with 
their's, and be ſubject to a duty of five per cent. 
The public-ſo eagerly came into this propoſal, 
that the directors entertained great hopes from 
the increaſe of theſe ſmall profits, which would 
be conſtant without any riſque, ' But the proprie- 
tors, leſs ſenſible of theſe moderate advantages, 


than jealous of the great profits made by the free 


be eee 


traders, in two years time obtained a repeal of 
— regulation, and their charter remained in full 
. = mute 
Io ſupport this monopoly with ſome decency, 
a fund was wanting. In 1684, the Company ob- 
tained from government a call upon all the pro- 
prietors, amounting to a fourth part of theit pro- 


-perty ; and in caſe any of them failed to pay the 


um required, their whole ſhare - was to be made 
over. to thoſe who ſhould pay it for them, after 
having reimburſed them a fourth of their capital. 
Whether from perverſeneſs, from particular mo- 


tives, or from inability, many did'not pay, fo that 


their ſhares loſt three-fourths of their original va- 


lue; and, to the diſgrace of the nation, there were 


men barbarous and unjuſt enough to enrich them- 


felves with their ſpoils. 


Aw expedient fo diſhonourable enabled them to 
fit ont a few ſhips for Aſia; but new wants were 


ſoon felt. Their cruel fituation, which continu- 


ally grew worſe, put them upon demanding of 


the —.— in 1697, the reſtitulion of the 


dividends of ten and twenty per cent. which they 
had received in 1687 and 1691. So extraordinary 
a propoſal raiſed a general clamour. The Com- 
pany were obliged to have recourſe to the uſual 
method of borrowing, Theſe loans became more 

| I . | burdenſome, 
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burdenſome, the more they were multiplied, as B O O k 
the ſecurity was more precarious. IV. 

As the Company was in want both of money 
and credit, the emptineſs of their coffers put it out 
of their power to afford thoſe advantages, and that 
encouragement to the merchant in India, without 
which he will neither work, nor ſet others to work. 
This inability reduced the French ſales to nothing. 
It is demonſtrable, that from 1664 to 1684, that 
is, in the ſpace of twenty years, the ſum total of 
their produce did not exceed nine millions one 
hundred thouſand livres *, 

To theſe had been added other abuſes. The 
conduct of the adminiſtrators and agents for the 
Company had not been properly directed, or care- 
fully looked into. The capital had been broken 
into, and dividends paid out of the ſtock, which 
ought only to have ariſen from the profits. The 
leaſt brilliant, and leaſt [proſperous of all reigns, 
had exhibited a model for a commercial company. 
The trade to China, the eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and 
the moſt advantageous that is carried on with Alia, 
had been given up to a particular body of mer- 
chants, | n | 
Tux bloody war of 1689 added to the calami- 
ties of the India Company, even by the very ſuc- 
ceſſes of France. Swarms of privateers, fitted 
out from the [ſeveral harbours in the kingdom, 
annoyed, by their vigilance and bravery, the trade 
of Holland and England. In- their numberleſs 
prizes were found a prodigious quantity of India 
goods, which were retailed at a low price. The 
Company, who by this competition were. forced 
to ſell under prime coſt, endeavoured to find out 
ſome expedient to ſave themſelves from this dan- 
ger, but could think of none that was reconcile- 
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B O Q K able with the intereſt of the privateers; nor did 


IV; 


the miniſter think. proper to ſacrifice an uſeful ſet 


of men to a body, which had fo long wearied him 
with their neceſſities and complaints. | | 
Bes1De theſe, the Company had many more 
cauſes of diſcontent, The financiers had ſhewn 
an open hatred for them, and were continual 
oppoling or confining them. Supported by thoſe 
vile aſſociates which they always have at court, 
they endeavoured to put an end to the Indian 
trade, under the ſpecious pretence of encouraging 
the home manufactures. The government was at 
firſt afraid of being expoſed to reproach, by depart- 
ing from the principles of Colbert, and repealin 
the moſt ſolemn edicts: but the farmers of th 
revenue found means to render thoſe privileges 
uſeleſs, which the miniſtry would not aboliſh, and 
the Company no longer enjoyed, without being 
abſolutely deprived of them. | 
Heavy duties were ſucceſſively laid upon all 
India goods. Half a year ſeldom paſſed without 
ſome new regulation, ſometimes to allow, ſome- 
times to prohibit, the uſe of theſe commodities: 
there was a continued ſcene of contradictions in a 
part of adminiſtration, that would have required 
ſteady and invariable principles. All theſe variati- 
ons gave the Evropearis reaſon to think, that trade 
would with difficulty be eſtabliſhed in a kingdom 
where all depends upon the caprices of a miniſter, 
or the intereſt of thoſe who govern, _ | 
Tur conduct of an ignorant and corrupt ad- 
miniſtration, the levity and impatience of the 
proprietors, the intereſted views of the comp- 
trollers of finance, the oppreſſive ſpirit 'of the 
treaſury, joined to 6ther cauſes, had prepared the 
ruin of the Company. The miſeries of the war, 
carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, haſtened their 
geſtruction. 1 nie. ul 1 , », 
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Every reſource was exhauſted. The moſt ſan- B © OK 
guine ſaw no proſpect of their being able to ſend to 


out a fleet. Beſides, if by unexpected good for- 
tune ſome few weak veſſels ſhould be fatted out, 
it was to be feared they might be ſeized in Europe, 
or in India, by diſappointed creditors, who muſt 
neceſſarily be exaſperated. Theſe powerful mo- 
tives determined the Company in 170), to con- 
ſent that ſome rich merchants ſhould ſend their 
own ſhips to India, upon condition that they 
ſhould allow the Company fifteen per cent. profit 
upon the goods they ſhould bring home, and the 
right of taking ſuch ſhare in thoſe ſhips as their 
circumſtances ſhould admit of. Soon after this, 
they were even reduced jo make over the whole 
and excluſive exerciſe of their privilege to ſome 
privateers of St. Malo, ſtill reſerving the ſame con- 
ceſhon, which for ſome years paſt had a certain 
degree kept them from ruin. 
NoTwiTHSTANPING this deſperate ſituation, 
in 1714 they ſolicited the renewal of their charter, 


which was nearly expired, and which they had 


enjoyed for half a century. Although they had 
none of their capital left, and that their debts 
amounted to ten millions *, yet the miniſtry, who 
did not know, or would not perceive, that mea- 
ſures more prudential might be adopted, granted 
them an indulgence for ten years longer. This 
new regulation was thwarted by the moſt jncredi- 
ble revolution that the finances of the kingdom 
ever experienced; the.cauſe and effeAs of which 
will be mare readily comprehended by thoſe who 
will take the trouble to follow us in our review of 
the moſt diſtant periods of the monarchy. 

Ws are entirely unacquainted with the manner 


in which the primitive Gauls ſupplied the ſeveral hare hap- 
x ed in 
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BOOK wants of the confederate bodies of which they 
were members. Their deſcendents, under the 
ſince the dominion of the Romans, paid no other tax than 


the fifth of the fruit of their trees, and the tenth 
of the produce of their harveſts, in kind. 

Tunis impoſt was aboliſhed at the invaſion of 
the Franks, who did not ſubſtitute any other in 


lieu of it. The ſovereign, for his private ex- 


pences, as well as for the exigencies of the ſtate, 
had no other revenue than that which he acquired 
from his lands, which were extenſive and nu- 
merous. They were covered with woods, ponds, 
breeds of | horſes, cattle, and ſlaves under the 
conduct of an active director, whole buſineſs it 
was to maintain order, to encourage induſtry, 
and to inſure plenty. The court went to live 
ſucceſſively upon theſe domains, which were en- 
tirely laid out in uſeful productions; and what 
they did not conſume was ſold for other purpoſes. 
The carriages wanted for the journeys of the 
prince were furniſhed by the people, and the 
nobles ſupplied their ſovereign with a reſidence 
and proviſions. It was cuſtomary to make him a 


| preſent of greater or leſs. value at his departure; 


and this teſtimony of regard was afterwards 


| aged into an impoſt, under the title of droit 


gte“, when the heads of the ſtate were diſ- 
guſted of this wandering life. With theſe few 
reſources, and ſome other ſuccours, always of a 
trifling nature, which were granted (though very 
ſeldom) in the martial aſſemblies of the nation, 
the ſovereign contrived ſtill to build magnificent 
churches, to found rich biſhoprics, to repel for- 
midable enemies, and to make important con- 


queſts, 


. 


Ar 


Ar the beginning of the eighth century, Charles B O O K 


Martel, the mayor of the palace, thought theſe 
funds inſufficient for the . of the kingdom, 
violently attacked by the Saracens, who were for- 
midable from their numbers, their bravery, and 
their victories. It was the idea of this famous 
depoſitary of the royal authority, that a war againſt 

the infidels was to be maintained by holy pro- 
| y; and without any of [thoſe precautions 
which it has ſince been neceſſary to have recourſe 
to, and which have even been frequently em- 
ployed without effect, he ſeized upon the riches of 
the church, which were immenſe. If the clergy 
flattered themſelves that peace would reinſtate 
them in their. poſſeſſions, they were diſappointed 
in their expectations. The ſovereigns remained 
maſters of the richeft biſhoprics, the nobles of 
the beſt abbeys, and the gentlemen of the moſt 
conſiderable benefices. They became fo many 
fiefs, the poſſeſſors, or rather perhaps the uſurpers 
of which, were conſtrained to a military ſervice 
proportioned to the value of their poſſeſſions. 
Ar firſt they were holden only for life ; but they 
afterwards became hereditary, upon the decline 
of Charlemagne's family. They were then in- 
troduced in the courſe of circulation, as all other 
properties are. They were Wm away, ſold, or 
diſtributed. A living was frequently the dowry 
of a young perſon who uſed to farm the tenths, 
and the caſual profits of it. 

Tre firſt kings of the third race ſuffered 
themſelves to be perſuaded that it was a duty of 
religion, as well as a point of juſtice, to reſtore 
to the ſanctuary what had been purloined from it. 
The ſacrifice was ſo much the greater, as theſe 
princes could not expect any aſſiſtance from a 
nation that was parcelled ont, and which held no 
more aſſemblies; and as they had nothing re- 

maining 
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maining of their ancient domain, except what 
was ſituated in the circuit of the confined terri- 
tory that had been left immediately at their own 
diſpoſal, when the government became entirely 
feudal. The Jews were moſt commonly the per- 
ſons, who uſed to ſupply the deficiency - which 
theſe revolutions had occaſioned in the royal 
coffers. 11 

Taikryv-szVEN years after the death of the 


| Meſſiah, Titus attacked and ſocle Jeruſalem. 


Thouſands of Jews periſhed in the ſiege; a 
great number were reduced to ſlavery, and the 
reſt of the nation was diſperſed. Some of them 
paſſed over into Gaul, where they experienced 
different treatment, according to times and cir- 
cumſtances. | 

SoMETIMES the Jews purchaſed the right of 
forming a diſtinct and ſeparate people in the ſtate. 
They had then their own tribunals, a ſeal that was 
peculiar to them, burying: places without the 
gates of the cities, ſynagogues in which they 
were allowed to pray only in a low voice, and a 
mark upon their clothes, which rendered it im - 
poſſible not to know them. 

Ir the intention ſometimes prevailed of forcing 
them to turn Chriſtians, they were more frequent- 
ly prohibited from it. A Jew wha changed his 
religion, was ſubject to a penalty, and his eſtates 
were confiſcated. He was thus deprived of every 
thing, becauſe there was no longer any pretence 
for loading him with taxes. 

Mos r commonly, the nation was left a prey to 
the uſurious dealings of theſe iniquitous men: but 
on ſome occaſions it was forbidden to hold any in- 
tercourſe with them. It was prohibited by law to 


hire any Jews for ſervants, to hold any leaſe of 
them, to put any truſt in their phyſicians, to ſuc- 
kle, or even to rear their children. 
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Tuer were often accuſed of having poiſoned B O O K 


the wells, of having maſſacred the children, and 
of having crucified a man on the memorable day 
of Good Friday. It was by gold alone that they 
were able to clear themſelves of all theſe atrocious 


imputations, equally devoid of truth and proba- 


bility. 

Tur ſpirit of tyranny often loaded them with 
chains. Their perſons, their eſtates, and their 
goods, all belonged to the lord of the place 
where they dwelt. He might purſue them if 
they changed their reſidence, and the ſovereign 
himſelf had no right to detain them whenever 
they were claimed. Theſe kinds of flaves were 
conſidered as an article of trade; they were ſold, 
either ſeparately, or with the land, at a greater or 
leſs price, according to their reſpective talents aud 
induſtry. | 
In ſome inſtances they were compelled to pure 
chaſe their freedom. "Theſe law-minded men 
would have preferred a ſtate-of ſlavery which did 
not prevent them from acquiring riches, to an 
independence by which they were to be deprived 
of them; but the liberty of choice was not al- 
lowed to them. They were forced to ſubmit, 
either to expire in torments; or to drag from the 
bowels of the earth the treaſures they had con- 
cealed there. 

Wen theſe inſatiable leeches had devoured 
the ſubſtance of the whole ſtate, they were made 
to diſgorge their plunder, and then exiled. In 
order to get leave to renew their depredations, 
they ſacrificed part of the treaſure they had ſaved 
from the general wreck, and made uſe of the reſt 
on regaining ſtill mare than had been taken from 
em. | | 

'*. Txovcn the barons had more or leſs a ſhare in 
the vexations with which the Jews were oppreſſed, 
| | yeh 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
yet the ſovereigns, upon whom this perverſe race 
more particularly depended, always derived the 
principal advantages from them. It was by means 
of this fatal and odious reſource that they ſupport- 
ed for ſome time a feeble and conteſted authority. 
In after-times, the debaſing of the coin furniſhed 
them with freſh aſſiſtance. * 5 

Tu ancient governments were very far from 
making any advantage of their coin. The coin- 
age was always carried on at the expence of the 


ſtate; and it is a matter of uncertainty which 


were the people who firſt laid a tax upon this 
univerſal object of exchange. If this fatal ex- 
ample was given by France, the kings of the firſt 
and ſecond race muſt have derived little advantage 
from this pernicious innovation; becauſe the pay- 


ments were made, as among the Romans, with 
metals given by the weight; and becauſe the uſe 


of ſpecie was adopted only in the details of com- 
merce. This cuſtom became afterwards con- 
ſiderably leſs prevalent; and the ſovereigns were 
ſtill more inclined to increaſe a tax, which was 
every day becoming more advantageous to them. 
In a little time they went much further, and did 
not ſcruple to commit the moſt flagrant act of 
diſhoneſty, in altering the value of the coin, at 
pleaſure, or according to their neceſſities. The 
ſpecie was continually undergoing a freſh melt- 
ng, and was always mixed with very baſe 
alloy. - ' 

"4 was with theſe odious ſuccours; with the 


revenue of a territory extremely limited; with 


ſome fiefs, which either became vacant or were 


_ confiſcated ; with ſome voluntary offerings, which 


were therefore ſtiled gifts of benevolence ; with 


ſome taxes exacted from the barons, but which 


poſts; it was, in a word, by theſe means, that 


were rather tokens of ſubmiſſion than real im- 


the 
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the crown was ſupported, and that it's powerBOOK 
even continued increaſing, during all the time 


that it had no other enemies to contend with, ex- 
cept vaſſals more feeble than itſelf. Wars at that 
period laſted no longer than a few weeks; the 
armies were not numerous; the military ſervice 
was performed. without reward; and the expences 
of the court were ſo inconſiderable, that till the 
fatal reign of Charles VI., they never exceeded 
94,000 livres“. | | 
Bur no ſooner; had the epidemic rage of the 
cruſades drawn the French far away from their 
frontiers; no ſooner had foreign enemies made 
powerful inroads into France, than it became ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh regular and conſiderable funds, 
The ſovereigns would have been very deſirous of 
taking upon themſelves the regulation of theſe 
contributions; and attempted it more than once. 
They were forewarned of theſe uſurpations by the 
remonſtrances of enlightened perſons, and com- 
pelled to give them up by the revolt of the people. 
They were obliged to acknowledge that this au- 
thority belonged to the nation aſſembled, and to 
that alone. They even made oath at their corona- 
tion, that this ſacred and unalienable right ſhould 
be for ever reſpected; and this oath was a reſtraint 
upon them for ſeveral centuries. 

DurinGc all the time that the crown had no 
other revenue than the produce of it's domains, 
the collecting of the public treaſury had been 
allotted to the Seneſchals and Bailiffs, each in 
their reſpective departments; ſo that power, the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and the diſtribution of 
finance, were all united under one common head. 
When taxes were general throughout the king- 
dom, it became neceſlary to ſettle a new arrange- 
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BOOK ment of matters. Whether theſe taxes bore upon 


the perſon, or upon the houſes of the citizens 


—Y whether individuals were required to give up the 


fifth or the tenth of their harveſts, and the fiftieth 
or the hundredth parts of their effects, moveable 
or immoveable; or whether other calculations, 
more or leſs fortunate, were made; ſtill there was 
a neceſſity to have a multiplicity of agents to col- 
le& theſe different tributes; ' and, unfortunately 
for the ſtate, theſe agents were ſought for in Italy, 
where the art of ſqueezing the' people had already 
made an immenſe progreis. 1 | 
Tuzs E financiers, who were known by the 
name of Lombards, gave early proofs of a genius 
fertile in fraudulent contrivances. Numberleſs 


and fruitleſs attempts were made, at different 


times, to put a ſtop to their inſatiable cupidity. 
No ſooner was one abuſe ſuppreſſed, than it was 
ſucceeded by another of a different kind. If 
theſe infamous plunderers were ſometimes proſe- 
cuted with rigour by the hand of authority, they 
found an effectual ſupport from ſome powerſul 
perſons, whoſe protection and influence they had 
purchaſed. At length, however, their enormities 
were carried to ſuch a height, that no protection 
could fave them. The advances which theſe per- 
nicious ſtrangers had made to government and to 
1ndividuals, were confiſcated ; they were deprived 
of the immenſe treaſures they had heaped up, and 
were baniſhed from the kingdom, into which 
they ' ought never to have been admitted. After 
their expulſion, the general aſſembly of the ſtates, 
which regulated the ſubſidies, took upon them- 
ſelves. to collect them; and this arrangement 
continued till the time of Charles VII., who firſt 
ventured to ſettle a tax without. the conſent of 
the nation, and who appropriated to himſelf the 
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right of having all the impoſts collected by his own 2 ok 


delegates. 

Uno the reign of Lewis XII., the public 
revenue, which had gradually increaſed, amount- 
ed to ſeven millions fix hundred and fifty thous 
fand livres (a). The marc of filver was then va- 
lued at-eleven livres (b), and the marc of 'gold at 
one hundred and thirty (c). This ſum anſwered 
to thirty-ſix millions (4) of our livres at this day. 

Ar the death of Francis I. the treaſury receiv- 
ed fifteen millions ſeven hundred and thagggg-thou- 
ſand livres (e: the marc of ſilver being then va- 
lued at fifteen livres (f), and the marc of gold at 
one hundred and ſixty- five (g); this anſwered 
to fifty · ſix millions of our livres (h). From this 
ſum, ſixty thouſand four hundred and ſixteen 
livres, three ſols, four deniers (i), were to be 
deducted for the perpetual annuities created by 
that prince, and which, at eight and a half 
cent. anſwered to a capital of ſeven hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand livres (). This was an in- 
novation; not but that ſome of his predeceſſors 
had been acquainted with the fatal reſource of 
loans; but this had been always upon the ſecurity 
of their agents, and the ſtate had never been 
concerned in them. 2 | ' 
A $ERIES of civil wars, of acts of fanaticiſm, 
of depredations, of crimes and of anarchy, during 
a ſpace of forty years, plunged the finances of 
the kingdom into a ſtate of diſorder, from which 
none but a Sully could have recovered them. 
This ceconomical, enlightened, virtuous, inde- 
fatigable, and bold miniſter, reduced to the 

a) 318,7 l. 5) 98. 2d. c) Fl. 88. 4d. 
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B O O K amount of ſeven millions (a) of annuities, leſſened 
the taxes by three millions (þ), and left the ſtate 
twenty - ſix millions (c), with the burden only of fix 
millions twenty-five thouſand ſix hundred and ſix- 
ty-ſix livres, two ſols, ſix deniers (d), in annui- 
ties; conſequently, when all charges were deduct- 
ed, twenty millions of livres (e) entered the royal 
treaſury; fifteen millions five hundred thouſand 
(f) were ſufficient for the public expences, and 
the ſavings amounted to four millions five hun- 
dred thouſand livres (g). The value of ſilver was 

then twenty-two livres (4) the marc. 'S 
Tur compelled retreat of this great man, after 
the tragical end of the beſt of kings, was a cala- 
mity which we ſtill have cauſe to regret. The 
court immediately indulged itfelf in profuſions 
which were unparalleled in the monarchy ; and 
the miniſters afterwards: formed enterpriſes, to 
which the powers of the nation were not adequate. 
The treaſury was again. exhauſted: by this double 
principle of unavoidable confuſion. In 1661, the 
taxes amounted to eighty-four millions, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two thouſand and ninety-fix li- 
vres (7) : but the debts abſorbed fifty-two - mil- 
4 lions three hundred and ſeventy- ſeven thouſand 
. one hundred and ſeventy-two livres (&). There 
1 remained therefore, for the. public expences no 
1 more than thirty-one millions eight hundred and 
1 forty-four thouſand nine hundred and twenty-four 
* livres (/), a ſum evidently inſufficient for the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, Such was the ſituation of 


(a) 291,661. 1 4d. | ©) desde 
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the finances, when the adminiſtration of them was B O O K 
intruſted to Colbert. Re IV. 
Tuts miniſter, whoſe name is become ſo ce le: 
brated among all nations, raiſed, in 1683, which 
was the laſt year of his life, the revenues of the 
monarch; whom he ſerved to one hundred and ſix- 
teen millions eight hundred and ſeventy-three 
thouſand, four hundred and ſeventy- ſix livres (a). 
The ſum charged upon it did not exceed twenty- 
three millions three hundred and ſeventy-five 
thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-four livres (5); 
ſo that the ſum of ninety-three millions four hun- 
dred and ninety- eight thouſand two hundred and 
two livres (c), was conſequently poured into the 
king's coffers. The value of filver was then 
twenty-eight livres, ten ſols, ten deniers (4) the 
marc. We have only to- regret, that the fatal 
propenſity. of Lewis XIV. for war, and his in- 
ordinate turn for every kind of expence that was 
attended with parade; and magnificence ſhould 
have deprived the kingdom of France of fome 
of the advantages ſhe might have flattered: herſelf 
with from ſo able an adminiſtrator. | ; 
ArrE the death of Colbert, the affairs were 
plunged again into that chaos, from which his in- 
duſtry and talents. had made them emerge. 
Though France appeared with ſome degree of 
outward ſplendour, yet her internal decay was 
daily - increaſing. Her finances, adminiſtered 
without order or principle, fell a prey to a multi- 
tude of contractors; who made themſelves neceſ- 
ſary even by their plunders, and went ſo far as to 
impoſe terms to government. Confuſion, uſury, 
continual alterations of the coin, reductions of in- 
tereſt, alienations of the domain and of the taxes, 
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B O O Kengagements which it was impoſſible to fulfil, 
. creations of penſions and places, privileges and 
| exemptions of all kinds: theſe, and a variety of 
other evils, each more ruinous than the other, 
were the deplorable and unavoidable conſequence 
of an almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of vicious 
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| | adminiſtrations. | | 
þ THe loſs of credit ſoon became univerſal. 
. | Bankruptcies were more frequent. Money grew 


ſcarce, and trade was at a ſtand. The conſump- 
tion was leſs. The culture of lands was neglect- 
i ed. Artiſts went over to foreign countries. The 
1 common people had neither food nor clothing. 
The nobility ſerved in the army without pay, and 
: mortgaged their lands. All orders of men groan- 
by ed under the weight of taxes, and were in want 
i of the neceſſaries of life. The royal effects had 
loſt their value. The contracts upon the Hotel 
de ville ſold but for half their worth, and bills of 
an inferior kind loſt infinitely more. Lewis XIV. 
a little before his death, was in great want of eight 
millions (a); and was forced to give bonds for 
thirty-two millions (4), which was borrowing at 
four hundred per cent. | 
No clamours were raiſed againſt ſo enormous 
an uſury. The revenue of the ſtate, amounted, 
| it is true, to one hundred and fifteen millions 
I three hundred eighty-nine thouſand and ſeventy- 
four lives (c); but the ſums charged upon it took 
away eighty-two millions eight hundred and fifty- 
nine thouſand five hundred and four livres (d); ſo 
that there remained, for the expences of govern- 
ment, no more than thirty-two millions five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thouſand five hundred and 
ſeventy livres(e); at thirty livres, ten ſols, fix 
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deniers * the marc, All theſe funds were more-B 9 © 
over anticipated for upwards of three years. We ea 
SUCH — the * in the ſtate of public | 

affairs, when, on the firſt of September 1415, the 

Dake of Orleans aſſumed the reins of govern- 

ment. The true friends of this great prince, were 

deſirous that he ſhonld' call together 3 general aſ- 

ſembly of the ſtates. This would have been an 

infallible method of preſerving, and even of in- 

crealing, the public favour, already openly de- 

clared for him. Whatever meaſures might have 

been adopted by the nation, to free itſelf from 

that critical ſituation, into which it had been pre- 

cipitated by the diffipations of the preceding 

reign, no blame could have been imputed to him. 

The Duke of Orleans was ready to concur in this 

expedient, Unfortunately, the perfidious confi- 

dants, who had uſurped too much power over his 

mind, reprobated a ſcheme in which their private 

intereſt could not find it's advantage; and it was 

given up. | | 

Ar that time, ſome great men, diſguſted of 

the deſpotiſm under which France was oppreſſed, 

and ſeeing no probability of ſhaking off the yoke, 

entertained an idea' of a complete bankruptcy, 

which they thought a proper method of moderat- 

ing the exceſs of abſolute power. The manner 

in which they conceived that it ſhould be brought 

about, was ſingular. | £ 2 
AccoRDING to their ſyſtem, the crown is neither 

hereditary nor elective. - It is nothing more than 

a truſt granted by the whole nation to one parti- 

cular houſe, that it may paſs from one elder male 

to the next; as long as the family ſhall exiſt. Upon 

this principle, a king of France holds nothing 

from the perſon whom he ſucceeds.” He comes 
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BOOK to the throne in his turn, in virtue of the right 


IV. 


which his birth gives him, and not as the repre- 


ſentative of his father. He cannot therefore be 


bound by the engagements of his predeceſſors. 


The primordial law which gives him the ſceptre, 
requires that the ſubſtitution ſhould be ſimple, 


complete, and free from any er e | 


TazsE: bold men were deſirous that theſe 
maxims, which appeared to them incontrayerti- 


ble, as well as the deciſive conſequences. they 


drew from them, ſhould be conſecrated in the 

eyes of all Europe by a moſt folemn edict. They 
thought, that when theſe truths were made known, 
they would prevent foreigners and natives from 
lending their capitals to a government which could 
give no ſolid ſecurity for the debt. Conſequent- 
ly, the court would from that time be reduced to 
hve upon it's own income. However confider- 
able this income might be, the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of ſuch an event would be, that ſome 
limit would be ſet to the caprices of the fove- 
reigns; that the expenſive enterpriſes of miniſ- 
ters would become of leſs continuance and. fre- 


_ quency ; and that the inſatiable cupidity of fa- 


vourites and miſtreſſes muſt in ſome meaſure be 
reſtrained, | | | rite 
Sou - politicians, without adopting a ſyſtem, 
which appeared to them calculated to lead their 
princes to tyranny, were of opinion, that the 
crown ſhould be releaſed of it's debts, in what- 
ever mode they might have been contracted. 


They could not bear the diſtreſſing ſight of an 


amiable people, exaſperated by extortions of all 
kinds, which they had been expoſed to during a 
courſe of forty years; a people who were ſink- 


ing under the enormous weight of their preſent 


miſery; and who were in the utmoſt deſpair 
at foreſeeing that time, that great reſource of the 
| wretched, 
2 X 
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wretched, would bring no relief to their diſtreſſes, BO O K 


but would probably aggravate them. The cre- 
ditors of the ſtate, who did not conſtitute a thou- 
ſandth part of the citizens, who were moſt of 
them known only by their depredations, and the 


moſt upright of whom acquired from the public 
treaſury the affluence they enjoyed, appeared ob- 


jects leſs intereſting to theſe politicians. In the 
grievous neceſſity of ſacrificing one part of the 
nation to the other, it was their opinion that the 


lenders ſhould be the victims. 


Tux regent, after ſome deliberations, refuſed 
to adopt ſo violent a meaſure, which he thought 
would inevitably fix an indelible ſtain upon his 
adminiſtration. He choſe rather to inſtitute a 
ſtrict inquiry into the public engagements, than 
to ſubmit to a diſgraceful bankruptcy, the publi- 
city of which he thought might be avoided. 

An office for the reviſion of accounts, eſtabliſh- 
ed on the yth of December 1715, reduced fix 
hundred millions of ſtock payable to bearer, 
to two hundred and fifty millions in government 
bonds ; and yet the national debt, after this opera- 
tion, amounted ſtill to two thouſand and ſixty-two 
millions one hundred and thirty-eight thouſand 
and one livres J. 7” 

Tuis enormous debt ſuggeſted the idea of ap- 
pointing, in the month of March 1416, a bed of 
juſtice, ro call thoſe to account who had been the 
- authors of the public calamities, or who had pro- 
fited by them. This inquiry ſerved only to ex- 
pole to public view the incapacity of the miniſters 
who had been intruſted with the management of 
the finances, the craft of the farmers of the re- 
venue who had ſwallowed them up, and the baſe- 
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B O O K neſs of the courtiers, who had fold their intereſt 


IV. . 
3 the firſt bidder. 


Methods 


By this experiment, honeſt 
minds were confirmed in the abhorrence the 
always had entertained for ſuch a tribunal. It 
degrades the dignity of the prince who fails to 
fulfil his engagements, and expoſes to the people 
the vices of a corrupt adminiſtration. It is in- 
Jurious to the rights of the citizen, who is ac- 
countable for his actions to none but the law. It 
ſtrikes terror into the rich, who are marked out 
as delinquents, merely becauſe they are rich, be 
their fortunes well or ill gotten. It gives encou- 
ragement to informers, who point out as fit ob- 
jects for tyranny ſuch as it may be advantageous 
to ruin. It is compoſed of unmerciful leeches, 
who ſee guilt wherever they ſuſpect there is wealth. 
It ſpares plunderers, who know how to ſcreen 
themſelves by a ſeaſonable ſacrifice of part of their 
riches, and ſpoils honeſt men who think them- 
ſelves ſecure in their innocence. It ſacrifices the 
intereſts of the treaſury to the caprices of a few 
greedy, profligate, and extravagant favourites. 

ALL, the ſprings of the ftate were deſtroyed, 
before this reſource, which bore evident marks of 
the paſſions and prejudice, had been experienced. 
The ſituation of the body politic became till 
more deſperate, after this convulſive effort. The 
members of the ſtate loſt the- little they had left 
of energy and life; ſo that it became neceſſary to 
re-animate the corpſe. This reſurrection was not 
an impoſſible thing, becauſe there was a general 
diſpoſition prevailing to make uſe of any remedies 
that were propoſed ; the difficulty was to propoſe 
none but ſuch as would be effectual: the celebrat- 
ed Law made the attempt. | 

Tuis Scotchman was one of thoſe projectors, 


contrived = | 
by Law,to Or ſtate empirics, who are conſtantly roaming 


recover 


the fi- 


about the courts of Europe, diſplaying their ta- 
ee 
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lents, and hurried on by a reſtleſs diſpoſition. B O O K 
He was a deep calculator; and at the ſame time, IV. 
- which appears rather inconſiſtent, endowed. with nancés of 
a moſt lively and ardent imagination. His turn France 
of mind and character proved agreeable. to the ons 4 
regent, over whole underſtanding he ſoon gained confuſion 
an influence. Law engaged himſelf , that he mo which 
would re eſtabliſh the finances of the kingdom, fallen 
and eaſily prevailed upon that prince, who was a Part taken 
man of diſſipation and genius, to countenance a 5 — 2 
plan which promiſed him wealth and reputation. in — 
We ſhall now give an account of the ſeries and cue of 
reſult of his operations. | | Ls 
FixsT, he was allowed, in the month of May 
1716, toeſtabliſh a bank at Paris, the capital of 
which was to conſiſt of ſix millions of livres *, to 
be formed by twelve hundred ſhares, of three 
thouſand livres + each. | 
Tris bank was not permitted to make any 
loan. It was prohibited from entering into any 
kind of trade, and it's engagements were to be 
at ſight, Every native, and every foreigner, 
might place their money in it; and it engaged to 
make all the payments, for the deduction of five 
ſols t upon every three thouſand livres $. The 
bills, which it gave out at a very moderate diſ- 
count, were paid in all the provinces by the di- 
rectors of the mint, who were it's agents, and 
who, on their part, drew upon it's treaſury. It's 
paper was equally received in all the principal 
places in Europe, at the ordinary courle of ex- 
change, at the time it became due. 
Tus ſucceſs of this new eſtabliſhment con- 
founded the opponents of it's founder, and, per- 
haps, went beyond his own expectations. It's 
influence was felt even from the firſt. A rapid 
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B O O K circulation of money, which had fo long remain- 


IV. 
ny 


ed inactive, from the general miſtruſt that pre- 
vailed, ſoon brought every thing into motion 
again. Agriculture, manufactures, and the arts 
were revived. All articles of conſumption re- 
ſumed their former courſe. The merchants, find- 
ing their bills of exchange diſcounted at five per 
cent. and getting ſecurities for them which were as 
good as ſpecie, renewed their ſpeculations. Uſury 
was put a ſtop to, becauſe perſons of property 
found themſelves compelled to lend their money at 
the ſame intereſt as the bank did. When foreigners 
were able to rely upon the nature of the payments 
they might have to make, they made freſh demands 
for productions, from the purchaſing of which 
they did not abſtain without regret. To the great 
aſtoniſhment of all nations, the exchange roſe to 
the advantage of France. | 
Tuis was a confiderable ſtep; but it was not 
doing all that was poſſible or neceſſary. In the 
month of March 1414 it was decreed, that the 
bills of the bank ſhould be received at all the 
offices in payment of the taxes, and that they 
ſhould be paid at ſight, and without diſcount, by 
thoſe who were intruſted with the management of 
the public money. By this important regulation, 


the produce of the taxes was detained in the 


provinces, the expence attending the carriage of 
money was ſaved both to the ſovereign and to the 
public, and the numerous as well as uſeleſs eircu- 
lations it underwent, through the hands of a mul- 
tiplicity. of agents, were avoided. This opera- 
tion, which carried the credit of the bank to the 
higheſt pitch, was equally uſeful to the govern- 
ment. The impoſts were now collected, not only 


without thoſe acts of violence, which for ſo long 


a time paſt had raiſed clamours againſt the ad- 
miniſtration, and urged the people to acts of 
ö I 28 2 : deſperg- 
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: deſperation ; but alſo the public revenues were B 89 K 
continually and rapidly increaſed, in a manner 


- which could not fail to bring about a fortunate 
change in the ſituation of government. | 

Tut unexpected appearance of ſo many ad- 
vantages, made Law be conſidered as a man of 
judgment, of extenſive and elevated genius, who 
deſpiſed riches, and was ambitious of fame, and 
who wiſhed to tranſmit his name to poſterity by 
great acts. The gratitude of the people roſe ſo 
high, that he was thought worthy of the moſt ho- 
nourable and public monuments. This bold and 
enterpriſing foreigner availed himſelf of a diſpoſi- 
tion ſo favourable to him, in haſtening the execu- 
tion of a project, which had for a long time en- 
gaged his attention. 

In the month of Auguſt 1917, he obtained 
permiſſion to eftabliſh the Weſtern Company, the 
rights of which were at firſt confined to the ex- 
cluſive trade of Louiſiana, and of the beavers of 
Canada. The privileges formerly granted for 
the trade to Africa, to the Eaſt-Indies, and to 
China, were ſoon incorporated with thoſe of the 
new eſtabliſhment. Theſe companies, thus united, 
projected the paying off of the national debt. In 
order to put them in a condition to accompliſh fo 
great a deſign, government granted them the ſale 
of tobacco, the coinage, the exciſe duties, and 
the farms general. | | 

In order to haſten the revolution, Law obtain- 
ed on the 4th of December 1718, that the bank 
which he had eſtabliſhed two years before, and 
which, while it's intereſts were diſtinct from thoſe 
of the ſtate, had been of fo great utility, ſhould 
be erected into a royal bank. It's bills paſſed as 
current coin between individuals, and they were 
taken in payment at all the royal treaſuries. 1 

HE 


# 
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BOOK Tur firſt operations of the new ſyſtem gave 
1 | IV. univerſal ſatisfaction. The ſhares of the - 
F F ſpany, moſt of them bought with government 
=p bills, and which, upon an average, did not really 
IN | Coſt five hundred livres “, roſe to the value of ten 
1 . thouſand livres +, payable in bank bills. Such 
| was the general infatuation, that not only natives, 
but foreigners, and men of the beſt underſtanding, 
ſold their ſtock, their lands and their jewels, in 
order to play at this extraordinary game. Gold and 
ſilver were in no kind of eſtimation ; nothing but 
paper currency was ſought after, | 

Ir was not, perhaps, impoſſible, but that this 
enthufiaſm might have been kept up for a ſuf- 
| ficient length of time, to have been productive of 
if ſome advantage, if Law's views had been im- 
; plicitly followed. This calculator, notwithſtand- 
1 ing the boldneſs of his principles, was deſirous of 
1 limiting the number of ſhares, although he never 
1 could have been compelled to reimburſe them. 
But he was more particularly determined not to 
diſtribute bank bills to the amount of more than 
ten or twelve hundred millions of livres 1. This 
was ſuppoſed to be the value of the ſpecie circu- 
lating in the kingdom; and he flattered himſelf, 
that by theſe operations, he ſhould collect 1n the 
king's coffers a ſufficient quantity of it, to enable 
him to pay off any perſons who might be deſirous 
of changing their paper currency into money. A 
plan which in itſelf was ſo little likely to ſucceed, 
was ſtill further diſconcerted by the conduct of the 
regent. 

Tais prince had received from nature a quick 
and penetrating ſpirit, an uncommon ſhare of 
memory, and a ſound underſtanding. He ac- 
quired by ſtudy a manly degree of eloquence, an 

* 168. 8d. . 138. 4d. 
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exquiſite diſcernment, a taſte for the fine arts, BOOK | 
and a proficiency in them. In war, he diſplayed IV. 
much valour; and in the management of civil © 


affairs, great dexterity and frankneſs. His cha- 
racter, and the circumſtances of the times, con- 
tributed to place him in ſome delicate ſituations, 
by which he gained a complete knowledge of 
' mankind, and an early experience. The kind of 
diſgrace in which he had lived for a long time, 
had given him ſocial manners, ſo that he was eaſy 
of acceſs; and in any intercourſe with him, no 
man had reaſon to fear the being treated with ill- 
humour, or with haughtineſs, His converſation 
was inſinuating, and his manners perfectly grace- 
ful. He was of a benevolent diſpoſition, or at 
leaſt aſſumed the appearance of it. 

Tusk amiable and eſtimable qualities did not 
produce the great effects that were expected from 
them. The want of. firmneſs in Philip rendered 


all theſe advantages uſeleſs to the nation. He had 


never ſtrength of mind ſufficient to refuſe any thing 
to his friends, to his enemies, to his miſtreſſes, 
and eſpecially to his favourite Dubois, the moſt 
corrupt and profligate of men. This inability of 
refuſing manifeſted itſelf particularly at the time 
of the ſyſtem. In order to glut the cupidity of 
all thofe who had the impudence. to lay, or to 
think that they were uſeful, he created ſix hun- 
dred and twenty-four thouſand ſhares, the value 
of which roſe to above fix thouſand millions of 
livres , and gave out bank bills to the amount of 
2,696,400,000 livres +. 

A pIisPROPORTION fo enormous, between the 
paper currency and the coin, might poſſibly have 
been ſupported in a free nation, where it had been 
brought on by degrees. The citizens, accuſtom- 
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B OO K ed to conſider the nation as a permanent and in- 


dependent body, truſt to it's ſecurity the more 


readily, as they are ſeldom thoroughly acquainted 


with it's powers, and have a good opinion of it's 
72. founded on experience. Upon the ſtrength 
of this favourable prejudice, credit is often ſtretch- 
ed in thoſe ſtates beyond the real reſources and ſe- 
curities of the nation. This is not the caſe in ab- 
ſolute monarchies, eſpecially ſuch as have often 
broken their engagements, If in times of public 
1nfatuation an implicit confidence be ſhewn, it is 


but for a little while. Their inſolvency becomes 


evident. The honeſty of the monarch, the mort- 
gage, the ſtock, every thing appears imaginary. 
The creditor, recovered from his delirium, de- 
mands his money with a degree of impatience 
proportionable to his uneaſineſs. The hiſtory of 
the ſyſtem corroborates this truth. 

Tur defire of putting off thoſe, who firſt re- 
covered from the general phrenzy, were wiſhing 
to convert their paper into money, made it ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to expedients, ſuch as 
could only have- been ſuggeſted by the moſt in- 
veterate oppoſer of the ſyſtem. Gold was pro- 


hibited in trade. All the citizens were forbidden 


to keep by them more than five hundred livres“ 
in ſpecie. Several, ſucceſſive diminutions in the 


value of the coin were declared by edit, Theſe 


tyrannical proceedings not only put a ſtop to the 
demands, but likewiſe reduced ' anal timid per- 
{ons to the cruel neceſſity of throwing more ſtock 
into the bank. But this temporary ſucceſs did 


not even conceal the precipice that had been ſo 


imprudently opened, | 
In order to prop up an edifice which was 


"tumbling to pieces on all ſides, it was decreed, 
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that the ſtandard for the coin ſhould be raiſed to B a 9 K 


eighty-two livres ten fols * the mark ; that the: 
bank bills ſhould be reduced to half of their 
value, and the ſhares to five ninths. This mode 
of reducing the diſproportion between the paper 
currency and the coin, was, perhaps, the - leaſt 
unreaſonable that could have been adopted in the 
deſperate ſituation of affairs at that time; it com- 
pleted, however, the general confuſion: The 
conſternation became univerſal ; every man thought 
he had loſt the half of his fortune; and haſtened 
to call in the remainder. The coffers were empty, 
and the ſtockholders found they had been delud- 
ed by mere chimeras. Then it was that Law diſ- 
appeared, and with him the expectation, abſurdly 
entertained, of obtaining the reſtoration of the 
public finances, through his-means. Every ome 
fell into confuſion. ,- - 

Ir did not ſeem poſſible to clear up this hiv 
In order to attempt it, on the 26th-of January 
1721, an office was created, into which the life 
- annuities, and perpetual annuities, the ſhares, the 
bank bills; in a word, all papers bearing the mark 
of the royal authority, of whatever kind, were to 
be depoſited in the courſe of two months, and their 

validity was afterwards to be diſcuſſed.  - 

IT was found by this examination, fo celebrated 
under the title of V/, that bank bills had been 
circulated to the amount of 2, 696, 400, o00 li- 
vres +. The value of 70), 3 27,460 livres of 
theſe was burnt, and not reckoned in the liqui- 
dation. The ſtock-holders were condemned 10 u 


reſtitution of 187,893,661 livres 8, and other 


modes were contrived to diminiſh the national 
debt. The political machine began now to reſume 
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BOOKit's motions, but they were neither eaſy, nor even 
IT: regular;'; ; 756 | 
lx whatever manner the finances of the king- 
dom were afterwards 'adminiſtered, they were 
never adequate to the expences. This is a diſ- 
treſſing fact, the demonſtration of which we have 
before our eyes. In vain were taxes multiplied z 
wants, fancies, and depredations, were ſtill in- 
creaſed beyond them; and the treaſury became 
more and more in debt. At the death of Lewis 
XV. the public revenues roſe to 375,331,874 
livres*. + But- the engagements, notwithſtanding 
the multitude of bankruptcies that had been 
made, amounted to 190, 858, 531 livres T. There 
remained, therefore, no more than 184,47 3,343 
livres f; the expences of the ſtate required 
210,000,000 livres ]; conſequently there was a 
deficiency of 25,526,657 livres & in the trea- 
uh que fl | 53 
| THe public ſuppoſe, that a better uſe will be 
14 N made of the revenue under the preſent reign. 
bl Their expectations are founded upon the love of 
4 order, the contempt of pomp, the ſpirit of juſ- 
14 tice, and thoſe other plain and modeſt virtues, 
4 | which ſeemed to crowd about the throne when 
1 | Lewis XVI. aſcended it. 
| Lou Prince! thou who haſt been able to 
preſerve an abhorrence of vice and diſſipation 
in the midſt of the moſt diſſolute of courts, and 
under the weakeſt of preceptors, condeſcend to 
hear me with indulgence, becauſe I am an honeſt 
man, and one of thy beſt ſubjects; becauſe 
I have no pretenſions to thy favour, and that 
every morning and evening I lift up my hands 
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to heaven, praying for the good of -mankind, B O O K 
and for the proſperity and glory of thy reign. IV. 
The boldneſs with which I ſhall venture to tell 


thee truths that thy predeceſſor never heard from 
the mouths of his flatterers, and which thou wilt 
not be more likely to hear from thoſe who approach 
thee, is the beſt eulogium I can make of thy cha- 
racter. | | 9 829 
Tuo reigneſt over the fineſt empire in the 
univerſe. Notwithſtanding the decline into which 
it is fallen, there is no place upon the earth where 
the arts and ſciences ſuſtain themſelves with ſo 
much luſtre. The neighbouring nations are in 
want of thy aſſiſtance, while thou canſt maintain 
thyſelf without their's. If thy provinces were to 
enjoy all the fertility of which they are ſuſcep- 
tible; if thy troops, without being much more 
numerous were as well diſciplined as they could 
be; if thy revenues, without being increaſed, 
were more faithfully adminiſtered; if a ſpirit of 
economy directed the expences of thy miniſters, 
and of thy palace; if thy debts were paid off: 
what power on earth would be ſo formidable as 
thine ? 

Sax, where is the monarch who rules over 
ſubjects ſo patient, ſo faithful, and fo affection- 
ate? Is there a people more frank, more active, 
or more induſtrious? Has not all Europe derived 
from them that ſocial ſpirit which ſo happily diſ- 
tinguiſhes the preſent period from all preceding 
ages? Have not ſtateſmen of all countries pro- 
nounced thy empire to be inexhauſtible? Thou 
thyſelf wilt even be ſenſible of the whole extent 
of theſe reſources, if thou ſay'ſt to thyſelf with- 
out delay: + Iam young, but my only wiſh is to 
„do good. Firmneſs gets the better of all ob- 
& ſtacles. Let me only be preſented; with a true 
« picture of my ſituation : whatever it 278 
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i BOOK“ I ſhall not be alarmed,” Prince, thou haſt 
Fi Ty. commanded, and I haſten to obey. If while I 
4 ye" ab ſpeaking, one tear does but ſteal from thine 
Fl eyes, our preſervation is at hand. | 

Wur an unexpected event placed the ſceptre 
in thine unexperienced hands, the French navy 
1 for one moment, one ſingle awful moment, had 
1 | ceaſed to exiſt. Weakneſs, diſorder, and cor- 
ruption, had-re-plunged-it into that ſtate of anni- 
hilation, from which it had emerged at the moſt 
brilliant æra of the monarchy. It had neither 
been able to defend our diſtant poſſeſſions, nor to 
preſerve. our coaſts from invaſion and plunder. 
In all the regions of the globe, our ſeamen, and 
our merchants were expoſed to ruinous op- 
preſſions, and to mortifications infinitely mee 
intolerable. i 

Tux forces and treaſures of the nation, had 
been laviſhed for intereſts, foreign, and perhaps 
j repugnant. to our o n. But what is gold, or what 
4 is blood, in compariſon of honour? Our arms, 
= formerly ſo much dreaded, inſpired no more any 
| kind of terror. We were ſcarce allowed to have 
+ courage. 
3 Ou ambaſſadors, who for ſo long a time had 
appeared in foreign courts leſs to negotiate, than to 
manifeſt the intentions, I had almoſt ſaid the will, 
of their maſters; our ambaſſadors were now d- 
ſpiſed. The moſt i important tranſactions were con- 
cluded without any communication with them. 
Powers in alliance with us, divided empires amongſt 
themſelves without our knowledge. Was it polſi- 
ble to declare in a more inſulung, and leſs equi- 
vocal manner, the little weight we were conſider- 
ed to have in the general balance of the political 
affairs of Europe? What was become of the dig- 
nity and reſpect of the F rench name ? 


SUCH 
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Sucu is, young ſovereign, thy ſituation with-B OO K 
out the limits of thine empire. Thou do'ſt caſt IV: 


_ down thme eyes, and dareſt not to look at it. The 
internal view of thy kingdom will not afford thee 
a more comfortable proſpect. 

In proof of this, I call to witneſs that ſucceſſion 
of bankruptcies which have happened from year 
to year, from month to month, under the reign 


of thy predeceſſor. Thus it is, that the utmoſt 


degree of indigence hath inſenſibly been brought 
on a multitude of ſubjects, who had. incurred no 
other reproach, than that of having indiſcreetly 
truſted their fortune to their ſovereigns, and of 
having over- rated the eſtimation of their ſacred 


promiſe. We ſhould be aſhamed of a breach of 


faith, even with an enemy; - and kings, the fa- 
thers of their country, are not aſhamed to break 
their words in this cruel and baſe manner with 
their children! Abominable proſtitution of their 
oaths! It might ſtill be ſome kind of conſolation 
to theſe | unfortunate perſons, if they had fallen 


victims to the neceſſity of circumſtances, or to 


the urgency of the public wants, which are ever 
renewed: but theſe acts of perfidy have been 
executed after years of a long peace, without 
there appearing any other motive for them, than 
the abandoning of the plunder of the public fi- 
nances to a multitude of perſons as vile as they 
were rapacious. Behold the chain of them, de- 
ſcendirig from the upper ſteps of the throne, and 
extending from thence to the loweſt ranks of 
ſociety. . Behold what is the conſequence, when 
the monarch ſeparates his intereſts from thoſe of 
his people. 07 = 
Cas thine eyes upon the capital of thine em- 
pire, and thou wilt find in it two orders of ci- 
tizens. The, firſt, gorged with riches, diſplay 
a luxury which raiſes the indignation of thoſe 
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BOO K whom it does not ſeduce ; the others, are oppreſſ- 


ed with indigence, which they increaſe by aſ- 
ſuming the appearance of affluence that does not 
belong to them: for fiich is the power of gold, 
when it is become the idol of a nation, that it is a 
ſubſtitute ſor every talent, and for every virtue ; 
inſomuch that a man muſt either have riches, or 
make it be thought that he has. Among this 
heap of diſſolute men, thou wilt ſee ſome labo- 
rious, honeſt, ceconomical, and induſtrious citi- 
zens, half proſcribed by the erroneous laws, which 


the ſpirit of intoleration hath dictated, deprived 


of all public functions, and always ready to quit 


their country becauſe they are not allowed to take 


root by the acquiſition of property in a ſtate 
where they exiſt, without civil honour, and with- 
out ſecurity. 95 | hae th 
Ton thy view towards the provinces where 
every ſpecies of ' induſtry is upon the decline. 
Thou wilt ſee them ſinking under the load of taxes, 
and under the oppreſſions, as diverſified as they 
are cruel, of the numberleſs ſatellites attending on 
the contractor... e'S 

- AFTER this, take a review of the country, and 
behold if thou can'ft, with an unweeping eye, the 
man who enriches us condemned to periſh with 
miſery ; the unfortunate farmer, who ſcarce re- 
tains from the lands that he has cultivated a ſuffi- 
cient quantiry of ſtraw to cover his hut, and make 
himſelf a bed. Behold the protected extortioner, 
roaming about his poor habitation, in hopes of 
finding, in the appearance of ſome little improve- 
ment in his wretched ſituation, the pretence of re- 
doubling his extortions. Behold multitudes of 


men, who have no poſſeſſions, quitting, from the 


earlieſt dawn, theft dwelling, with their wives, 
their children, and their cattle, in order to pro- 
ceed without 'wages, and without food, to the 

making 
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making of roads; the advantage of which is en- BQO K 
tirely for thoſe who engroſs all poſſeſſions. "Rs - 
I pzRCE1vE that thy feeling heart is overwhelm- "Ya 
ed with grief; and thou doeſt aſk with a ſigh, 
what is the remedy to ſuch a variety of evils ? 
Thou ſhalt be told it; thou ſhalt tell it to thy ſelf. 
But thou muſt firſt be informed that the monarch, 
who hath none but pacific virtues, may ſecure the 
affection of his ſubjects; and that there is nothing 
except fortitude, which can make him reſpecte 
by his neighboursz thou muſt be informed, that 
kings have no relations; and that family com- 
pacts laſt no longer than the contracting parties 
find their intereſt in them; that there is till leſs 
confidence to be repoſed in thy alliance with an 
artful houſe, which requires a ſtriẽt obſervation of 
the treaties made with it, - without ever being at 
a loſs for a pretence to elude the conditions of 
them, when they ſtand in the way of it's own 
aggrandizement; thou muſt be informed, that 4 
king, the only man who knows not whether he has 
a true friend near him, cannot poſſibly have one 
out of his dominions, and muſt therefore rely 
only upon himſelf; that an empire can no - more 
ſubſiſt without morals, and without virtue, than 4 
private family; that it haſtens on in the ſame 
manner to it's ruin by diſſipation, and is equally 
unable of recovering itſelf without ceconomy 
thou muſt be informed, that pomp adds nothing 
to the majeſty of the throne; that one of thy an- 
ceſtors never appeared more great than when at- 
tended by a few guards, which he had even no 
occaſion for, more plainly clothed. than any one 
of his ſubjects, and with his back reſting againſt 
an oak, he heard all complaints that were addreſſ- 
ed to him, and determined every diſpute ; thou 
muſt be informed, in a word, that thy kingdom 
-will recover from the abyſs digged by thy ptede- 
H 3 ceſſors, 


* * 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
ceſſors, if thou wilt take upon thyſelf to regulate 
thy conduct, upon the model of that of a rich in- 
dividual, loaded with debt, and yet honeſt enough 
to be deſirous of anſwering the inconſiderate en- 


gagements of his anceſtors, and juſt enough to re- 


ject, with indignation, every tyrannical proceed- 

ing that might be ſuggeſted to him. 
As k thyſelf in the courſe of the day, during 

the night, in the midft of the tumult of thy court, 


in the retirement of thy cloſet, when thou doſt 


reflect; and in what moment oughteſt thou not to 


reflect upon the happineſs of twenty-two millions 


of e whom thou cheriſheſt, who have an af- 
fection for thee, and who anticipate by their wiſhes 


the time when they may adore thee : aſk thyſelf, 


I fay, whether thy intention be to perpetuate the 
abſard — thy palace. EET 
Wu rh thou wilt keep that multitude of 
high and ſubaltern officers who devour thee. 
WurTHER thou wilt continue the expenſive 
maintenance of that number of uſeleſs caſtles, 


with the enormous ſalaries granted to thoſe who 


govern them, 


WHETHER thou wilt Rill double and treble the | 


expences of thy houſchold, by journeys as coſtly 


as they are uſeleſs. - | 
WHETHER thou wilt diflipate in ſcandalous feſ- 

tivals the ſubſiſtence of thy people. 
WHETHER thou wilt allow that tables of a 

ruinous game, the ſource of debaſement and cor- 


ruption, ſhould be fixed under thy own inſpee- 


tion. = 
WurETHER thou wilt ſuffer thy treaſury to 
be exhauſted, in order to keep up the pomp of 


thy relations, and to maintain them in a ſtate, 


the magnificence of which ſhall be emulous of 
thine own, a 
| WHETHER 
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tor 


Warren thou wilt ſuffer, that the example B o 9 K 


of a treacherous luxury ſnould diſorder the ſenſes 
2 our women, and drive their huſbands to de- 
ir. | 
N thou wilt ſacrifice every day for the 
feed of thy horſes, a quantity of ſubſiſtence ſuffi- 
cient to nouriſh ſeveral thouſands of thy ſuhjects, 
who are periſhing with hunger and miſery. 
WHETHER thou wilt ſtill grant to certain mem. 
bers of the ſtate, already too amply gratified, and 
to ſome military men, already enjoying a conſi- 


IV. 


derable ſtipend during a long ſeries of years paſſed - 


in idleneſs, ſums of an extraordinary magnitude, 
for operations which it is their. duty to perform, 


and which in —_ other government, except 


thine, they would 
own expence. | 
WrzrTHER thou wilt perſiſt in the fruitleſs 
poſſeſſion of immenſe domains which yield thee 
nothing, and the alienation of which, while it 
might ſerve to diſcharge part of thy debt, would 
increaſe both thine own income and the riches 
of the nation. The man to whom every thing 
belongs as ſovereign, ought not to poſſeſs any thing 
as a private man. | 
WHETHER thou wilt give way to the inſatiable 
avidity of thy courtiers, and of the courtiers of 
thy relations, YER | 
WHETHER thou wilt permit that. the nobles, 


obliged to execute at their 


the magiſtrates, and all powerful and protected 


perſons in thy kingdom, ſhould, continue to caſt 
off from their on ſhoulders the burden of the 
taxes, in order to make it fall with greater weight 


upon the people. A ſpecies of extortion againſt 


which the groans of the oppreſſed, and the re- 
monſtrances of enlightened men, have ſo long 


and fo unavailingly been uttered, 
1 . WHETHER 
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BOOK WherTHEx thou wilt confirm to a body of men, 
IV. who are in poſſeſſion of a fourth part of the riches 
of the kingdom, the abſurd - privilege of taxing 


themſelyes at diſcretion, and under the title of 
gratuitous offerings, which they are not aſhamed 
to give to their ſubſidies, to ſignify to/ thee that 


they owe thee nothing; that they are not the leſs 


entitled-to thy protection, and to all the advan- 
tages of ſociety, without taking upon themſelves 
any of the duties of it, and-that thou haft no right 
to any return of gratitude from them. 


Wurm to theſe ſeveral queſtions thou haſt of 
thyſelf given thoſe juſt and ſincere anſwers which 


thy feeling and royal heart ſhall dictate, let thy 
actions correſpond with them. Be firm. Suffer 
not thyſelf to be ſhaker! by any of thoſe repre- 
ſentations which dyplicity or perſonal intereſt may 


ſuggeſt to reftrain thee, perhaps even to inſpire 


thee with terror; and be aſſured that thou wilt 
ſoon be the moſt revered, and the moſt formida- 
ble potentate of the earth. 1 01: 


Yes, Lewis XVI., ſuch is the fortune that 


awaits thee; and it is in the confidence that thou 
wilt attain to it, that J till remain attached to life. 
I have but one word more to ſay to thee, but that 
is of importance, It is, that thou ſhouldſt conſider 
as the moſt dangerous of impoſtors, -as the moſt 


inveterate enemy of our happineſs and of thy glo- 


ry, the impudent flatterer, who ſhall not heſitate 
to lull thee into a ſtate of fatal tranquillity ; either 
by repreſenting to thee in a fainter light, the diſ- 
treſsful picture of thy ſituation ; or by exaggerat- 
ing the impropriety, the danger, and the difficulty, 
of employing the reſources that may occur to thy 
mind. 

Trov wilt hear it whiſpered around thee : Theſe 
things cannot be done; and even if they could, they 
gre innovations. Innovations let them be, But o 

« ing 


| 
| 
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the diſcoveries that have been made in the arts andBOOK 
ſciences, have they not been equally ſo ? Is then . 


the art of good government the; only one that can- 
not be improved? Or are we to reckon as innovati- 
ons, the general aſſembly of a great nation; the 
reſtoration of primitive liberty and the reſpect- 
able exertion of the firſt, acts of natural juſtice ? 


Ar the fall of the ſyſtem, the government gave Situation 


up to the India e the monopoly of tobac- 
co, in diſcharge of t 
they had lent. It alſo granted them the excluſive 


privilege of all the lotteries in the kingdom, and sytem. 
allowed them to convert into life annuities and 


tontines part of their ſhares. There remained 
only to the number of fifty · ſix thouſand of theſe, 
which, by ſubſequent events, were reduced to fifty 
thouſand two hundred ſixty- eight and four- tenths. 
Unfortunately, this ſociety preſerved the privi- 


lleges of the ſeveral companies out of which it had 


been formed; and this prerogative added neither 
to it's wiſdom or power; it confined the negro 


trade, and ſtopped the progreſs of the ſugar colo- 


nies. Moſt of it's privileges ſerved only to autha- 
rize odious monopolies. The moſt fertile regions 
upon earth, when occupied by the Company, were 
neither peopled nor cultivated. The ſpirit of fi- 


nance, which reſtrains purſuits as much as the 


commercial ſpirit enlarges them, became, and has 
ever ſince continued, the ſpirit of the Company. 
The directors thought only of turning to their own 
advantage the rights ceded to the Company in 


Aſia, Africa, and America, It became a ſociety of 
cContractors, rather than of merchants. Nothing 


could poſſibly be ſaid in praiſe of their adminiſtra- 
tion, had they not been ſo honeſt as to pay off the 
debts accumulated in India for a century paſt aud 


* 3,700,999], 
taken 


ninety millions of livres * Company 
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B O O K taken care to ſecure Pondicherry againſt any inva+ 
IV. ſion, by ſurrounding it with walls. Their trade 
was but trifling and precarious, till Orry was ap- 

| pointed to ſuperintend the finances of the nation. 
Great fuc= Tur upright and diſintereſted miniſter ſullied 
Company; his virtues by a harſnneſs of temper, which he 
with an apologized for in a manner not much to the credit 
quan the nation. One day when a friend was re- 
it's agents proaching him with the roughneſs of his manners, 
ro whom he anſwered, How can I bebave vtberwiſe ? Out of 
owen, à hundred people I ſee in a day, fifty take me for a 
fool, and fo for a knave, He had a brother 
named Fulvy, who was lefs rigid in his hoes pg 
but had more affability, and a greater ſhare of ca- 
pacity. He intruſted him with the concerns of the 
Company, which could not but flouriſh under ſuch 

a direction. A 11 
NoTw1rTHsSTANDING the former prejudiees and 
thoſe which ſtill prevailed ; notwithſtanding the 
abhorrence the public had for any remains of 
Law's ſyſtem ; notwithſtanding the authority of 
the Sorbonne, which had decided that the divi- 
dend upon the ſhares came under the denomina- 
tion of uſury; notwithſtanding the blindneſs of a 
nation, credulous enough not to be ſhocked' at ſq 

abſurd a deciſion; yet ſtill the two brothers found 
means to convince Cardinal Fleury, that it was 
proper to ſupport the India Company in an effec- 
tual manner, They even prevailed upon that 
- miniſter, more ſkilful in the art of managing 
riches, than in that of increaſing them, to laviſh 
the king's favours upon this eſtabliſhment. The 
care of ſuperintending it's trade, and of meien 
it's powers, was afterwards committed to ſeveral - 
erſons of known abilities. 8 
Dunas was ſent to Pondicherry, He ſoon ob- 
tained leave of the court of Delhi to coin money; 
which privilege was worth four or five hundred 
| = thouſand 
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thouſand livres va year. He obtained a ceſſion of B © © & 


the territory of Karical, which entitled him to a 


conſiderable ſhare in the trade of Tanjbuf. Some 


time after, a hundred thouſand Marattas invaded 
the Decan. They attacked the Nabob of Arcor, 
who was vanquiſhed and flain. His family, and 
ſeveral of his ſubjects, took refuge in Pondicherry. 
They were received with all the Kindneſs due to 
allies in diſtreſs. Ragogi Bonſſbla, the general of 
the victorious army, demanded, that they ſhould 
be deliverechup to him; and further required the 
yment of 1, 2003000 livres + in viftue 6f a fri- 
bute, which he pretended the French had former- 
ly ſubmnittech to 
-Dvmas made anſwer, That ſo long as the Mo- 


PEN a4 &3 


benefactors; that it was Toney to the character 
of that magnanimous nation to deliver up a num- 
ber of women and children, and of unfortunate 
and defenceleſs men, to ſee them put to death; 
that the fugitives then in the town were under the 
rotection of his king, who eſteemed it his higheſt 
—.— to be the protector of the diſtreſſed; that 
Frenchman in Pondicherry would cheerfully 

die in their defence; and that his own" life was 
forfeited, if his ſovereign were to know that he 
had (6 much as liſtened to the mention of a tribute, 
He added, that he was ready to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity ; and if he ſhould be over- 
powered, he would get on board his ſhips, and 
return to Europe; that Ragogi might conſider 


whether he choſe to expoſe his army to utter de- 
ſtruction, when the greateſt advantage that could 


#* Frqm 16,6661. 135. 4d. to 20,8331. 6s, 8d. + 50, oool. 
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B of 0 K be obtained by it it was to take Poſſeſſion of a heap 


of . ruins. | 
— Tus Indians had not been acenſiomad to hear 
the French talk with ſo much dignity, This bold- 
neſs ſtaggered the general of the Marattas ; and, 
after ſome negociations ſkilfully carried on, he oe 
termined to grant peace to Pondicherry, 
Wms r Dumas was procuring wealth and re- 
: ſpect to the Company, the government ſent la 
Bourdonnais to the Iſle of France. 
; Tux Portugueſe, at the time of their firſt 
ty | voyages to India, had diſcovered to the eaſt of 
10 Madagaſcar, between the igth and 2oth degrees 
t of latitude, three iſlands, to which they gave the 
1 | names of Maſcarenhas, Cerné, and Rodrigue. 
4 Tbere they found neither men nor quadrupeds, 
: and attempred no ſettlement upon either of the 
f iſlands. The moſt- weſtern of them, which had 
been called Maſcarenhas, had for it's firſt inhabi- 
tants, about the year 1660, ſeven or eight hun- 
dred Frenchmen. Five years after this they were 
joined by two- and- twenty of their countrymen, 
Their number was ſoon further inereaſed by the 
calamity which deſtroyed the colony of Mada- 
gaſcar, The breeding of cattle was the firſt re- 
1ource of theſe adventurers, tranſplanted under a 
new ſky. They afterwards cultivated European 
corn, Aſiatic and African fruits, and ſome vege- 
tables fit for that mild climate. The health, 
plenty, and freedom they enjoyed, induced ſeveral 
- navigators, who came there. for refreſhments and 
ſubſiſtence, to ſetile among them. Induſtry was 
extended with population. In 1418, the diſco- 
very of a feœC wild coffee-trees ſuggeſted the idea 
of tranſplanting ſome coffee- trees from Arabia, 
which throve extremely well. The culture of this 
precious tree, and other laborious employments, 
were * by laves from the coaſt of Africa, 
OF 
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or from Madagaſcar. Then the iſland,” which B O O k 


had changed it's name from Maſcarenhas to the 
iſle of Bourbon, became an important object to 
the Company. There was, unfortunately, no 
harbour in the colony. | A 
Tuis inconvenience turned the views of the 
French miniſter at Verſailles towards the iſland of 
Cerne, where the Portugueſe had, as uſual, left 
ſome quadrupeds and fowls for the benefit of ſuch 
of their ſhips as neceſſity ſhould oblige to touch 
there. The Dutch, who afterwards took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, forſook it in 1912, from an appre- 
henſion of multiplying their ſettlements too 
much. The iſland was uninhabited when the 
French landed there in 1720, and changed it's 
name from Mauritius to the Iſle of France, which 
it ſtill bears. | ; | 
Ir's firſt inhabitants came over from Bourbon, 
and were forgotten for fifteen years. They only 
formed, as it were, a corps de garde, with orders 
to hang out a French flag, to inform all nations 
that the iſland had a maſter. The Company, long 
xindetermined, decided at laſt for keeping it, and 
in 1735 la Bourdonnais was commiſſioned to im- 
prove it, 5 | 
Tais man, who has ſince been fo famous, was 
born at St. Malo, and had been at ſea from the 
age of ten years; no ſort of conſideration had 
been able to interrupt his voyages, in every one 
of which he had ſignalized himſelf by ſome re- 
markable action. The Arabs and Portugueſe, 
who were preparing to maſſacre one another in 
the road of Macha, had been reconciled through 
his mediation, and he had diſplayed his valour in 
the war at Mahé. He was the firſt Frenchman 
who ever thought of ſending armed veſſels into 
the Indian ſeas. He was known to be equally 


{kilfu] in the art of ſhip-building, as in that of 


navi- 
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B O © Enavigating' and defending a'ſhip, His ſchemes 
TV. bore the mark of genius, nor were his views:con- 


tracted by the cloſe attention he paid to all the 
minute details of whatever he undertook. His 
mind was never alarmed with the appearance of 
difficulties, 'and' he poſſeſſed the rare talent of in 
fpiritig the men under his command with the ſame 
elevation of ſpirit. His enemies have reproached 
him with an immoderate paſſion for riches; and 
it muſt be acknowledged he was not ſcrupulous in 
the means of acquiring them. = 7 
He was no ſooner ' arrived at the Iſle of France, 
than he made it his buſineſs to acquire every in- 
formation he could concerning it, in which he was 
much aſſiſted by his fortunate ſagacity, and his 
indefatigable activity. In a little time he endea- 
voured to inſtil a ſpirit of emulation into the firſt 


coloniſts on the iſland, who were entirely diſcou- 


raged at the neglect with which they had been 


treated, and attempted to reduce to a ſtrict ſub- 


ordination the vagrants lately arrived from the 
mother country. He made them cultivate rice 


and wheat, for the ſubſiſtence of the Europeans, 


and caſſava, which he had brought from Brazil, 
for the ſlaves. They were to be furniſhed from 
Madagaſcar with meat for the daily conſumption 
of the inhabitants and of ſea- faring men, till the 


cattle they had procured from thence ſhould mul- 


tiply ſo conſiderably, as to prevent the neceſſity 


of importing any more. A poſt which he had 
[eſtabliſhed on the little iſland of Rodrigue, abun- 


dantly ſupplied the ſick with turtle. Here ſhips 
going to India ſoon found all the refreſhments 
and conveniences they wanted after a "tedious 
paſſage. Three ſhips, one of which carried five 
hundred tons burden, were equipped and ſent 


from the docks he had conſtructed. If the founder 
had not the ſatisfaction of bringing the colony 
n | to 
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to the utmoſt degree of proſperity it was capable B O O k 


at 2 . the credit of having diſcovered 
what degree of importance it might acquire in 
able —— 1 wi n 

Tusk improvements, however, though they 
ſeemed to be owen to inchantment, did not meet 
with the approbation of thoſe who were princi- 
pally concerned in them, and la Bourdonnais was 
compelled to juſtify himſelf, One of the directors 
was aſking him one day how it happened that he 
had conducted the affairs of the Company ſo ill, 
while he had taken ſo much care off bis own ? 
Becauſe, laid he, I have managed mine according to 
my own judgment, and thoſe of the Company accord- 
ing 10 your directions. 

GRgar men have been in all parts more uſeful 
to the public than large collective bodies. Nations 
and ſocieties are but the inſtruments of men of 
genius; theſe have been the real founders of 

tes and colonies. Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and England, owe their foreign conqueſts and 
ſettlements to able warriors, experienced ſeamen, 
and legiſlators of ſuperior talents. France eſpe- 
cially is more indebted to ſome fortunate indivi- 
duals for the glory.ſhe has acquired, than to the 
form of her government. One of theſe ſuperior 
mei had juſt eſtabliſhed the power of France over 
two important iſlands in Africa; another ſtill more 
extraordinary, added ſplendour to the French 
name in Aſia: this was Dupleix. | 
Hs was firſt ſent to the banks of the Ganges, 
where he ſuperintended the colony of Chanderna- 
gore. That ſettlement, though formed in a part 
of the globe the beſt adapted for great commer- 
cial undertakings, had been in a languid ſtate, till 
he took the management of it. The Company 
had not been able to ſend any conſiderable funds 


to it; and the agents, who went over there with- 
| out 
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BOOK 


honour of 


out any property of their own, had not been able 


to avail themſelves of the liberty that was allowed 
them 'of advancing their own private affairs. 
The activity of the new governor, who brought 
an ample fortune, the reward of ten years ſucceſs- 
ful labours, ſoon ſpread throughout the colony. 
In a country abounding with money they ſoon 
found credit, when once they ſhewed themſelves 
deſerving of it. In a ſhort time, Chandernagore 
excited the admitation of it's neighbours, and 
the envy of it's rivals, Dupleix, who had en- 
gaged the reſt of the French in his vaſt ſpecula- 
tions, opened freſn ſources of commerce through- 
out the Mogul's dominions, and as far as Thibet. 
On his arrival he had not found a ſingle floop, 
and he fitted out fifteen armed veſſels at once. 


Theſe ſhips carried on trade from one part of 


India to another. Some he ſent to the Red Sea, 
to the Gulph of Perſia, to Surat, to Goa, to 


the Maldives and Manilla Iſlands, and to all the 


ſeas where there was a poſſibility of trading to ad- 
vantage. | | | 0 8 
age M. for twelve years ſupported the 
the French name on the Ganges, and 
increaſed the revenue of the public, as well as the 
private fortunes of individuals, when he was call- 
ed to Pondicherry, to take upon him the general 
ſuperintendency of all the Company's affairs in 


India. They were then in a more flouriſhing 


condition than they had ever yet been, or have ever 
been ſince; as the returns of that year amount- 


ed to twenty-four millions“. Had they been ſtill 
conducted with prudence, and had more confi- 


dence been placed in two ſuch men as Dupleix 


and la Bourdonnais, it is probable that ſuch a 


power 
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power would have been eſtabliſhed as would not 
have been eaſily deſtroyed. ic 15 
La BouRDOoNNAIS ſaw an approaching rupture 
with England; and propoſed a ſcheme which 
would have ſecured to the French the ſovereignty 
of the ſeas in Aſia, during the whole courſe of the 


TT 
BOOK 
IV. 
— 


war. Convinced, that which ever nation ſhould 


firſt take up arms in India, would have a manifeſt 


advantage over the other, he deſired to be furniſn- 


ed with a ſquadron, with which he intended to 
fail to the Iſle of France, and there wait til} hoſti- 
lities began. He was then to ſet out from that 
land, in order to go and cruize in the ſtraits of 
Sunda, through which - moſt of the ſhips paſs that 
ate going to, or coming from China. There he 
would have intercepted all the .Engliſh ſhips, and 
ſaved thoſe of the French. He would have even 
taken the ſmall ſquadron which England ſent into 
thoſe latitudes ;- and, having thus made himſelf 
maſter of the Indian ſeas, would have ruined all 
the Engliſh ſettlements in thoſe parts. 
- The miniſtry approved of this plan, and granted 
him five men of war, with which he put to ſea. 
He had ſcarcely ſet ſail, when the directors, 
equally offended at-their being kept in the dark 
with regard to the deſtination of the ſquadron, 
and at the expences it had occaſioned them, and 
jealous of the advantage this appointment would 
give to a man who, in their opinion, was already 
too independent, exclaimed againſt this armament 
as they had done before, and declared it to be 
uſeleſs. They were, or pretended to be, ſo fully 
convinced of the neutrality that would be obſerv- 
ed in India between the two companies, that they 
perſuaded the miniſter in that opinion, When la 
Bourdonnais was no longer preſent to animate him, 
and guide his inexperience. * 
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BO 9 K Tus court of Verſailles. was not aware that a 


IV. 


power, ſupported chiefly by trade, would not eaſily 


pe induced to leave them in quiet poſleflion of the 


Indian ocean; and that, if ſhe' either made or 
liſtened to any propoſals of neutrality, it muſt be 
only to gain time. It was not aware that, even 
ſuppoſing ſuch: an agreement vas made bond fide 
on both ſides, a thouſand unforeſeen events might 
interrupt it. It was not aware, that the object 
propoſed could never be fully anſwered, becauſe 


the ſea· forces of both. nations not being bound by 


any private agreement made between the two com - 
panies, would attack their, ſhips in the European 
ſeas. It was not aware, that in the colonies 
themſelves preparations - would, be made to guard 
againſt ' a ſurpriſe; that theſe: precautions would 


create a miſtruſt on hoth ſides; and that miſtruſt 


would bring on an open rupture. All theſe par- 
Ticulars were not perceived by the court, and the 
ſquadron was recalled.” Hoſtiſities began; and the 


Toſs of almoſt every French ſhip: n lndia, ſhewed 


too late which of the two was the moſt judicious 
ſyſtem of politis.. n 1h 
IL Bougponnais was as deeply affected for the 
errors that had occaſioned the misfortunes of the 
nation, as if he had been guilty. of them himſelt, 
and exerted- all his powers to remedy them. 
Without magazines, without proviſions, without 
money, he found means by his attention and per- 
ſeverance to form a ſquadron, compoſed of a ſixty- 
gun ſhip, and five merchantmen, which he turned 
into men of war. He ventured to attack the 
Engliſh ſquadron, beat them, purſued and forced 
them to quit the coaſt of Coromandel; he then 
beſieged and took Madraſs, the firſt of the Engliſh 
ſettlements. . The conqueror was preparing for 
freſh expeditions, which were certain and eaſy z but 
he met with the moſt violent oppoſition, which 0 
2 * only 
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only occaſioned the loſs of the ſum of 9,057,0008 OO K 


livres“ he had ſtipulated for as the ranſom of the 
city, but alſo deprived him of the ſucceſs which 
muſt neceſſarily have followed this event. | 
Tun Company was then governed by two of 
the king's commiſſaries, who were irreconcileable 
enemies to each other. The directors and the in- 
ferior officers had taken part in the quarrel, as 
they were ſwayed by their reſpeCtive inclinations 
or intereſts, The two factions were extremely 
exaſperated againſt each other. That which had 
cauſed La Bourdonnais's ſquadron to be taken 
from him, was enraged to ſee that he had found 
reſources in himſelf, which fruſtrated every attack 
that was made upon him. There is good reaſon 
to believe, that this faction purſued him to India, 
and inſtilled the poiſon of jealouſy into the heart 
of Dupleix. Two men formed to eſteem and 
love each other, to adorn the French name, and 
perhaps to deſcend together to poſterity, became 
the vile tools of an animoſity in which they were 
not the leaſt intereſted. Dupleix oppoſed La 
Bourdonnais, and made him loſe much time. 
The latter, after having ſtaid too long on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, waiting for the ſuccours 
which had been unneceſlarily delayed, ſaw his 
ſquadron deſtroyed by a ſtorm. The crews were 
diſpoſed to mutiny. So many misfortunes, brought 
on by the intrigues of Dupleix, determined La 
Bourdonnais to return to Europe, where a horrid 
dungeon was the reward of his glorious ſervices, 
and the end of the hopes which the nation had 
built upon his great talents. The Engliſh,” de- 
livered from that formidable enemy 1n India, and 
conſiderably reinforced, found themſelyes in a 
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B O O k condition to attack the French in their turn; and 
IV. accordingly laid ſiege to Pondicherry. 

— Dorteix then made amends for paſt errors. 
He defended the town with great ſkill and bra- 
very; and after the trenches had been opened ſix 
weeks, the Engliſh were forced to raiſe the ſiege. 
The news of the peace arrived ſoon after, and all 
hoſtilities ceaſed between the companies of both 
Nations. FF TR 3 S 

Tus taking of Madraſs, La Bourdonnais's en- 
gagement at ſea, and the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Pondicherry, gave the Indian nations a high opini- 
on of the French; and they were reſpected in thoſe 
parts as the firft and. greateſt of the European 
powers. | | 

DveLe1x endeayoured to avail himſelf of this 
diſpoſition, and his attention was engaged in pro- 
curing ſolid and important advantages for his na- 

; tion. In order to judge rightly of his projects, we 
muſt lay before the reader a deſcription of the ſtate 

of Indoſtan at that time. 8 | 
—_— Ir we may credit uncertain tradition, that fine 
Joan. rich country tempted the firſt conquerors of the 
world. But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris, 
or Darius, did or did not carry their arms through 
that large portion of the globe, certain it is, that 
it proved an inexhauſtible fund of fictions and won- 
ders to the ancient Greeks. Theſe people, ever 
credalous, becauſe they were carried away by their 
zmagination, were ſo inchanted with theſe mar- 
vellous ſtories, that they ſtill gave credit to 
them, even in the more enlightened ages of the 
republic. X | 5 

Ir we confider this matter according to the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and truth, we ſhall find that a pure 
air, wholeſome food, and great frugality, had early 

multiplied men to a prodigious degree in Indoſ- 
tan. They were acquainted wich laws, civil 
| Ts govern- 
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government and arts; while the reſt of the earth s 4 K 


was deſert and ſavage. Wiſe and beneficial in- 


ſtitutions preſerved theſe people from corruption, 


whoſe only care was to enjoy the benefits of the 
foil: and of the climate. If from time to time 
their morals were tainted in ſome of theſe. ſtates, 
the empire was immediately ſubverted ; and when 
Alexander entered theſe regions, he found very 
few kings, and many free cities, | 

A counTRy divided into numberleſs little 
ſtates, ſome of which were popular, and others en- 
ſlaved, could not make a very formidable reſiſtance 
againſt the hero of Macedonia. - His progreſs 
therefore was rapid, and he would have ſubdued 


the whole country, had not death overtaken him 


in the midſt of his triumphs. | 

By following this conqueror in his expeditions, 
the Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of 
war. This obſcure man, who had nothing to re- 
commend him but his talents, collected a numerous 
army, and drove the Macedonians out of the pro- 


vinces they had invaded. This deliverer of his 


country then made himſelf maſter of it, and united 
all Indoſtan under his dominion. How long he 
reigned, or what was the duration of the e 
he ha had founded, is not known. 

Ar the beginning of the eighth century, the 
Arabs over-ran India, as they did many other parts 


of the world. They ſubjected ſome few iſlands to 


their dominion; but, content with trading peace- 
ably on the continent, they made but few ſettle- 
ments on it; 

Tart centuries fr this, fn barbarians of 
their religion, who came out from Khoraſſan 


headed by Mahmoud, attacked India on the north 


fide, and extended their depredations as far as 
Gurarat. They nr N een ſpoils From 
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B O O K thoſe wealthy provinces, -and buried them under 
1V- ground in their wretched and barren deſerts. 
 Tuagsxcalamities were not yet forgotten, when 
Gengis-Khan, who with his Tartars had ſubdued 
the greateſt part of Aſia, brought his victorious 
army to the weſtern borders of India. This was 
about the year 1200. It is not known what part 
this conqueror and his deſcendants took in the 
affairs of Indoſtan. Probably, they did not con- 
cern themſelves much about them ; for it appears, 
that ſoon after, the Patans reigned over this fine 
country. . 
Tus men were a ſet of ſavage peaſants, who 
= iſſuing in troops from the mountains of Candahar, 
1 | ſpread themſelves throughout the fineft provinces 
1 of Indoſtan, and eſtabliſned there a ſucceſſion of 
i | dominions, independent of each other. 
1 Tux Indians had fearce had time to accuſtom 
themſelves to this foreign yoke, when they were 
once more forced to change maſters. Tamerlane, 
who came from Great Tartary, and was already 
famous for his cruelties and his victories, advanced 
to the north ſide of Indoſtan, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, with a well- diſciplined and tri- 
umphant army, inured to all the hardſhips of war. 
He ſecured the northern provinces himſelf, and 
abandoned the plunder of the ſouthern ones to his 
| Heutenants. He ſeemed determined to ſubdue all 
India, when on a ſudden he turned his arms againft 
Bajazet, overcame ' and dethroned that prince, 
and by the union of all his conqueſts found him- 
ſelf maſter of the immenſe ſpace that extends 
from the delicious coaſt of Smyrna to the delight- 
ful borders of the Ganges. After his death, vio- 
lent contefts aroſe, and his poſterity were deprived 
of his rich ſpoils. Babar, the ſixth deſcendant of 
one of his children, alone ſurvived to preſerve his 
name. | 


 Taar 
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Tur young prince, brought up in ſloth and B O O K 
luxury, reigned in Samarcand, where his anceſtor IV. | 
had ended his days. The Uſbeck Tartars de- 
throned him, and conſtrained him to take refuge 
in the Cabuliſtan. Ranguildas, the governor of 
that province, received him kindly, and ſupplicd 
him with troops. 

Tuis wiſe man addreſſed him in the following 
manner: It is not towards the north, where 
* vengeance would naturally call thee, that thy 
« ſteps muſt be directed. Soldiers, enervated b 
* the pleaſures of India, could not without raſhne 
attack warriors famous for their courage and 
their victories. Heaven has conducted thee to 
the banks of the Indus, in order to fix upon 
thy brow one of the richeſt diadems in the uni- 
« verſe. Turn thy view towards Indoſtan. That 
« empire, torn in pieces by the inceſſant wars of 
„ the Indians and Patans, calls for a maſter. It is 
© in- thoſe delightful regions that thou muſt eſta- 
« bliſh anew monarchy, and raiſe thy glory equal 
to that of the formidable Tamerlane,” 

Tunis judicious advice made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on the mind of Babar. A plan of uſurpation was 
immediately traced out, and purſued with activity 
and ſkill, Succeſs attended the execution. The - 
northern provinces, not excepting Delhi, ſubmit- 
ted after ſome reſiſtance; and thus a fugitive mo- 
narch had the honour of laying the foundation of 

| 2 — the Mogul Tartars, which ſubſiſts to 
s day. | | 

Tus preſervation of this conqueſt required a 
form of government. That which Babar found 
eſtabliſhed in India, was a kind of deſpotiſm, 
merely relative to civil matters, tempered by cuſ- 

_ toms, forms, and opinion; in a word, adapted ta 
that mildneſs which theſe nations derive from the 


influence of the climate, and from the more power: 
| u 
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B O o k ful aſcendant of religious tenets. To this peaceable 

_ Iv. conſtitution: Babar ſubſtituted a ſevere and mili- 

LL tary deſpotilm, ſuch as might be expected from a 

| victorious and barbarous nation, | 8 

Ir we may rely upon the authority of one of 

the men who is the moſt deeply verſed in Indian 

traditions, Ranguildas was long witneſs to the 

power of the new ſovereign, and exulted in the 

ſucceſs of his'own councils. The recollection of 

the ſteps he had taken to place his maſter's fon 

1 upon the throne, filled him with a conſcious and 

1 real ſatisfaction. 43% 2 © hs 

1 | Ons day, as he was praying in the temple, he - 
k 
| 


ſt heard a Banian, who ſtood by him, exclaim, O 
1 „God! thou ſeeſt the ſufferings of my brethren. 
| « We are a prey to a young man who conſiders 
us as-his property, which he may ſquander and 
W * conſume at pleaſure. Among the many chil- 
| « dren who call upon thee from theſe vaſt re- 
i <« pions, one oppreſſes all the reſt : avenge us of 
iy! _ * the tyrant; avenge us of the traitors who have 
| | placed him on the throne, without examining 
. „ whether he was a juſt man.“ 


4 | RancviLlDas, aſtoniſhed, drew near to the 
| Banian, and ſaid, O thou, who curſeſt my old 
1 | age, hear me. If I am guilty, my conſcience 
has miſled me. When I reſtored the inheritance 
| to the ſon of my ſovereign, when I expoſed my 
„life and fortune to eſtabliſh his authority, God 
„is my witneſs, that I thought I was acting in 
conformity to his wiſe decrees; and, at the 
“very inſtant when I heard thy prayer, I was 
he kal thanking heaven for granting me, in my 
“latter days, thoſe two greateſt of bleſſings, reſt 
cc and glory.” 54 "4&4 "7 N 
„ GLoxy!” cries the Banian. Learn, Ran- 
guildas, that glory belongs only to virtue, and 
* not to actions which are only ſplendid, without 
being 
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being uſeful to mankind. Alas! what advan- B 0 OK 


tages did you procure to Indoſtan when you 
* crowned the fon of an uſurper? Had you pre- 
* viouſly conſidered whether he was capable of 
« doing good, and whether he would have the 
vill and reſolution to be juſt? You ſay, you 
„have reſtored to him the inheritance of his 
< fathers, as if men could be bequeathed and 
poſſeſſed like lands and cattle, - Pretend not to 
glory, O Ranguildas! or, if you look for gra- 
titude, go and ſeek it in the heart of Babar; he 
% owes it you. You have purchaſed. it at a great 
price, the happineſs of a whole nation. 
aBAR, however, while he was bringing his 
ſubjects under the yoke of deſpotiſm, took care 
to-confine it within certain bounds, and to draw 
up his inſtitutes with ſo much force, that his ſuc- 
ceſſors, though abſolute, could not poſſibly be 
unjuſt. The prince was to be the judge of the 
people and the arbiter of the ſtate; but his tribu- 
nal and his council were to fit in public. Injuſtice 
and tyranny delight in darkneſs, that they may 
conceal themſelyes from their intended victims: 
but when the monarch's actions are to be ſubmit- 
ted to the inſpection of his ſuhjects, it is a ſign 
he intends nothing but their good. Openly to in- 
ſult a number of men aſſembled, is ſuch an out- 
rage as even a tyrant would bluſh at. | 
Tae principal ſupport of his authority was a 
body of four thouſand men, who tiled themſelves 
the firſt ſlaves of the prince. Out of this body were 
choſen the Omrahs, thoſe perſons who compoſed 
the emperor's council, and on whom he beſtowed 
lands, diſtinguiſhed by great privileges. This fort 
of poſſeſſions always reverted to the crown; It was 
on this condition that all great offices were given. 
So true it is, that deſpotiſm enriches it's ſlaves only 
to plunder them. | 


GREAP 
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BOOK GrearT intereſt, however, was made for the poſt 
of Omrah. Whoever aſpired to the government 
of a province, made this the object of his ambition. 
To prevent any projects the governors might form 
for their own aggrandizement or independence, 
they always had overſeers placed about them, who 
were not under their controul, and who were com- 
miſſioned to inſpect the uſe they made of the mili- 
tary force they were intruſted with, to keep the 
- conquered Indians in awe. The fortified towns 
were frequently in the hands of officers, who were 
accountable only to the Court. That ' ſuſpicious 
court often ſent for it's delegate, and either con- 
tinued or removed him, as it happened to ſuit 
it's fluctuating policy, Theſe changes were grown 
ſo common, that a new governor coming out of 
Delhi, remained upon his elephant with his face 
turned towards the city, waiting, as he ſaid, to 
ſee his ſucceſſor come tt. bi Bf 
Tae form of government, however, was not the 
ſame throughout the empire; for the-Moguls had 
left ſeveral Indian princes in poſſeſſion of their 
ſovereignties, and even given them a power of 
tranſmitting them to their deſcendants. They go- 
verned according to the laws of the country, 
though accountable to a nabob appointed by the 
court. They were only obliged to pay tribute, 
and to conform to the conditions ſtipulated with 
their anceſtors at the time of the conqueſt. 
Tux conquering nation could not have commit- 
ted any conſiderable ravages, ſince it does not yet 
conſtitute more than a tenth part of the population 
1 of India. There are a hundred millions of Indians 
; to ten millions of Tartars. The two nations have 
never intermixed. The Indians are the only 
farmers and artificers. They alone live in the 
country, and carry on the manufaQures. The 
Moham- 
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Mohammedans are to be found in the capital, atB 0 0 K 


court, in great cities, in the camps and armies. 
Ir appears, that at the period when the Moguls 


I 
— 


entered Indoſtan, that country was no longer what 


it had formerly been. The landed property, which, 
in remote times, had been ſo firmly ſettled in the 
hands of private perſons, was now generally be- 
come the prey of the depoſitaries of authority. 
All the lands belonged to the Indian or Patan 
princes; and it may eaſily be imagined that ſava 
conquerors, ſunk in ignorance and avarice, 2 
not rectify this abuſe, which is the utmoſt ſtretch 
of arbitrary power. That portion of the lands of 
the empire which the new ſovereigns call their 
own, was divided into large governments, which 
were called ſubahſhips. T 

intruſted with the civil and military government, 
were alſo appointed to receive the reventies. This 
they committed to the care of the nabobs, whom 
they eſtabliſhed throughour their ſubahſhips ; and 
theſe again truſted this buſineſs to private farmers, 
whoſe immediate concern it was to cultivate the 
lands. | TOON | 


he ſubahs, who were 


Ar the beginning of their year, which is in 


June, the nabob's officers agreed with the farmers 
for the price of their farm. A kind of deed was 
drawn up, called jamabandi, which was depoſited 
in the chancery of the province ; after which, the 
farmers went, each in his own diſtrict, to look for 

huſbandmen, and advanced them conſiderable 
ſums to enable them to ſow the ground. After 
harveſt, the farmers remitted the produce of their 

rounds to the nabob's officers. The nabob de- 
Feered it to the ſubah, and the ſubah paid it into 
the emperor's treaſury, The agreements were 
commonly for half the produce of the land; the 
other half went to pay the charges of culture, to 


enrich the farmers, and to ſubſiſt thoſe whom | 


they 
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0 op K they employed i in tilling the land. In this ſyſtem 


were compriſed not only corn, which is the prin- 
ceipal crop, but all other productions of the earth. 
Betel, ſalt, and tobacco, were all farmed in the 
ſame manner. 

TazRE were n and ſome 
duties upon the public. markets; but no poll-tax, 
or any tax upon induſtry. Theſe arbitrary rulers 
had not thought of requiring any thing from men 
who had nothing left them. The weaver, fitting 
at his loom, worked without ſolicitude, and freely 
diſpoſed of the fruit of his labour. 

- Tars liberty extended to every kind of move- 
ables. They were truly the property of private 
perſons, who were not accountable to any perſon 
for them, They could diſpoſe of them in -their 
life time; and, after their death, they devolved to 


their offspring. The houſes of artificers, the town- 


houſes with the little gardens belonging to them, 
were likewiſe accounted private property. They 
were hereditary, and might be fold, 

. In the latter caſe, the buyer and ſeller appeared 


| before the Cothoal. The conditions of the bar- 


gain were drawn up in writing; and the Cothoal 
affixed his (cal to the deed, to make it valid, 

Tua ſame formality was obſerved with regard 
to the purchaſe of ſlaves; that is, of thoſe unfor- 
tunate men, who, under the preſſure of poverty, 
choſe. rather to be in bondage to one man who al- 
lowed them a ſubſiſtence, than to live under that 
general ſlavery in which they had no means of pro- 
Curing the neceſſaries of life. They then fold — 
ſelves for a ſum of money; and this was tranſacted 
in preſence of the Cothoal, that the maſter's pro- 

perty might not be conteſted. 


„Tux Cothoal was a kind of notary public. There 


was one in every diſtrict of a certain ſize, It was 
delorr him that the few deeds were A, 
Fs I whi 
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which the nature of ſuch a government would ad- B 7 


mit of. Another officer, called Jemidar, decided 
all differences that aroſe between man and man; 
and his deciſions were almoſt always definitive, 
unleſs the cauſe was a very important one, or un- 
leſs the aggrieved party was rich enough to pay for 
having it reverſed at the nabob's court. The Je- 
midar was likewiſe intruſted with the palice. He 
had a power of inflicting ſlight puniſhments; but 
all capital offences were reſerved for the judgment 
of the nabob, as he alone had a right to pronounce 
fentence of death; ee nent 7 

Soc a government, which was no better than 
82 deſcending from the throne 
down to the officer, could have no other 
ſpring than a coercive power conſtantly exerted; 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon was over, 
the — quitted his capital, and reſided in his 


camp. The nabobs, the rajas, and the principal 


officers, were ſummoned to attend him; and in this 
manner he proceeded through all the provinces 
ſucceſſively, in military parade, which, however, 
did not preclude political artifice. One great man 
was often employed to oppreſs another. The moſt 
odious refinement of deſpotiſm is that of dividing 
it's ſlaves, Theſe diviſions were fomented by in- 
formers, publicly kept by the prince, who. were 
continually. ſpreading alarm and terror. Theſe 
ſpies were always choſen among perſons of the firſt 
tank. Corruption is at it's height, when power 
can ennoble what is men. 


_ Every year, the great Mogul ſet out on his 


travels, more as a conqueror than as a ſovereign. 
. He went to adminiſter juſtice in the provinces, as 
if he were going to plunder them; and maintained 
his authority by a parade of military force, which 
makes arbitrary government à continual | ſtate of 
war, This manner of governing, though with 


legal 
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B O O K legal forms; is very dangerous for the. monarch- 
So long as the people feel their wrongs merely 
through the channel of thoſe who are inveſted 

with his authority, they only murmur, _ the 
ſuppoſition that the ſovereign is ignorant of them, 
and would not ſuffer any injuſtice if he knew it: 
but when the ſovereign. gives it a ſanction by his 
preſence and by his own deciſions, then all confi- 
dence is at an end; the deception vaniſhes: 
he was a God; now he is an idiot, or a wicked 
man. F C3357 NH | ; 5201-15 
Tax Mogul emperors, however, have long en- 
yoyed the ſuperſtitious idea the nation had conceĩv- 
ed of their ſacred character. That outward pomp 
which captivates the people more than juſtice, 
becauſe men are more affected with what dazzles 
their eyes, than with what is beneficial to them; 
the richneſs and ſplendour of the prince's court; 
the grandeur that ſurrounded him in his travels; 
all this kept up in the minds of the people thoſe 
judices of ſervile ignorance, which trembles 
e the idol it has taiſed. The various accounts 
that have been tranſmitted to us of the luxury of 
the moſt brilliant courts in the world, are not to 
be compared to the oſtentatious parade of the great 
Mogul when he appears in public. The elephants, 
formerly ſo dreadful in war, but which are become 
uſeleſs in an army fince the uſe of cannon; theſe 
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immenſe animals that are unknown in our climates, 


la ö give an Aſiatic monarch an air of grandeur, of 
1 which we have no conception. The people fall 
5 proſtrate before their majeſtic ſovereign, who. ſits 
1 exalted upon a throne of gold, glittering with pre» 
1 cious ſtones, mounted on the haughty animal, who 


1 proceeds ſlowly, proud to preſent the maſter of a 
\Þ eat empire to the reſpect of ſo many ſlaves. 
Thus, by dazzling the eyes. of men, or inſpiring 
them with terror, the. Moguls preſerved and even 
FE 4 | enlarged, 


4 
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enlarged their conqueſts. Aurengzebe cumpleted B 0 


them, by making himſelf maſter of the whole 
peninſula. All Indoſtan, excepting a {mall por- 
tion of it along the coaſt of Malabar, ſubmitted to 
that ſuperſtitious and barbarous tyrant, Who had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his father, his 
brothers, and his nephews.  _ | ; 
Tuts infamous deſpot made the Mogul power 
an object of deteſtation, but he ſapported- it as 
long as he lived. At his death it was irrecover- 
ably reduced. The uncertainty, as to the right 
of ſucceſſion, was the firſt cauſe of the difturb- 
ances that aroſe after his demiſe, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Only one law was ge- 
nerally acknowledged; that which enacted, that 
the ſceptre ſhould never go out of the family of 
Tamerlane; but every emperor was at liberty to 
chuſe his ſucceſſor, without being obliged to regard 
the degree of conſanguinity. This indefinite right 
ved a ſource of diſcord. Young princes, whole 
irth intitled them to expect the crown, and who 
frequently were at the head of a province and an 
army, ſupported their claim ſword-in-hand, and 
paid little regard to the will of a monarch who 
was no more. This happened at the death of 
Aurengzebe. His rich ſpoils were ſtained with 
blood. In theſe conv s of the ſtate, the 
ſprings that reſtrained an army of twelve hundred 
uſand men were relaxed. Every nabob aimed 

at being independent, increaſing the contributions 
raiſed upon the people, and — the tributes 
ſent into the emperor's treaſury. No longer was 
any thing regulated by law, all was carried on by 
_— or thrown into confuſion by violent mea- 
Tue education of the young princes promiſed 


no remedy for all theſe evils. Left to the care 


ears, tutored 


women till the age of ſeven 
dg afterwards 
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B OO Kafterwards in ſome religious principles, th 
| 4 IV. waſted in the ſoft — of —— — 
3 years of youth and activity which ought to be em · 
ployed in forming the man, and inſtructing him 
in the knowledge of life. Care was taken to 
enervate them, that they might not become dan- 
— Conſpiracies of 9 — againſt their 
athers were frequent. A ſuſpicious ſyſtem of 
policy tended to weaken the character of theſe 
young men, in order that they ſhould not be 
capable of committing a crime. Hence that 
ſhocking thought of an oriental poet, that fa- 
thers, while their ſons are living, are fondeſt of tbeir 
grandſons, becauſe they love in them the enemies of 
_ their enemies. rte e * leert 
Tur Moguls retained nothing of thoſe hardy 
manners they had brought with them from their 
mountains. Thoſe among them who were ad- 
vanced to high offices, or had acquired large for- 
tunes, changed their habitations aceording to the 
1 | ſeaſons. In theſe” retirements, which were ſome 
1 of them more delightful than others, they lived in 
1 houſes built only of clay or earth, but the inſide 
„ of which preſented every Aſiatic luxury, together 
| with all the pomp of the moſt corrupted: courts, 
Wherever men cannot raiſe a laſting fortune, nor 
| tranſmit it to their poſterity, they are deſirous of 
4 = crowding all their enjoyments in the only moment 
Wo | they can call their own, Every pleaſure, and 
| even life itſelf, is exhauſted in the midſt of per- 
1 
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fumes and women. 1 2 £6. 
We Tue Mogul empire was in this ſtate of weak- 
1 neſs when it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous 
1 Nadercha, better known among us by the name 
1 of Thamas Kouli-Kan, The innumerable armies 
Wh | of India were diſperſed, without reſiſtance, by a 
141 hundred thouſand Perſians; as thoſe very Perſians 
Had formerly fled before thirty thouſand Greeks 
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into Delhi, received the homage of Muhammet, 
ſuffered that weak monarch to live and to reign, 


137 
trained by Alexander. Thamas entered victorious B'O O K 


. 
3 of 


united to Perſia all the provinces that ſuited him, 
and returned loaded with an immenſe booty, the 


ſpoils of Indoſtan. | 
MUHAamMMerT, deſpiſed by his conqueror, was 


ſtill more ſo by his ſubjects. The great men would 


not ſerve under a vaſſal of the king of Perſia. The 


nabobſhips became independent, paying only a 


ſmall tribute. In vain did the emperor declare 
that the nabobs ſhould ſtill be removeable ; each' 
of them ſtrove with all his power to make his dig- 
nity hereditary, and the {word decided every con- 
teſt, The ſubjects were conſtantly at war with their 
maſter, and were not conſidered as rebels. Who- 
ever could afford to pay a body of troops, pre- 
tended to a ſovereignty. The only formality 
obſerved, was to counterfeit the emperor's ſign 
manual in a firman, or warrant of inveſtiture. It 
was brought to the uſurper, who received it on his 
knees. This farce was neceſſary to impoſe upon 
che people, who had ſtill reſpect enough remain- 
ing for the family of Tamerlane, to chooſe that all 
authority ſhould, at leaſt, appear to proceed from 
that ſource. HOP! | | 
Tuus did diſcord, ambition, and anarchy op- 
preſs this beautiful region of Indoſtan. Crimes 
could the more eaſily be concealed, as it was the 
cuſtom of the great never to write but in am- 
* biguous terms, and to employ none but obſcure 
agents, whom they difowned when they found it 
neceflary. Aſſaſſination and poiſoning became 


common crimes, which were buried in the dar 


receſſes of thoſe impenetrable palaces, full of at- 
tendants, ever oy to perpetrate the blackeſt acts 
en the Jeaſt ſignal from their maſter. 


Tat 
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BOOK Tue foreign troops that were called in by the 


— 


contending parties, completed the miſeries of this 


- +. unhappy country, They carried off all the riches 


of the land, or obliged the owners to bury them 
under ground ; and thus it was that the treaſures 
amaſſed for ſo many ages gradually diſappeared. 
A general dejection enſued. The grounds lay 
fallow, and the manufactures ſtood ſtill. The 
people would no longer work for foreign plun- 
derers, or domeſtic oppreſſors. Want and famine 
were ſoon felt. Theſe calamities, which for ten 
years had infeſted the provinces of the empire, 
began to viſit the coaſt of Coromandel. The wile. 


Nizam- el Muluck, ſubah of the Decan, was now 


no more. His prudence and talents had kept that 
rt of India which he commanded in à flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. The European merchants were appre- 
henſive that their trade might fail when it had loſt 
that ſupport. They ſaw no reſource againſt that 
danger, but to have a territory of their own, large 
enough to contain a number of manufacturers ſuf- 
ficient to make up their lading. 2 
DueLetx was the firſt who conſidered this as a 


Means . 
employed praCticable ſcheme. The war had brought many 


rench to 
acquire 


troops to Pondicherry, with which he hoped, by 
rapid conqueſts, to procure greater advantages than 


large poi- the rival nations had obtained by a ſteady conduct 


ſeflions 
India. 


and mature deliberation. 

He had long ſtudied the character of the Mo- 
guls, their intrigues, and their political 1ntereſts. 
He had acquired ſuch knowledge of theſe matters, 
as might have been ſurpriſing even in a man 
brought up at the court of Delhi. This knowledge, 


deeply combined, had convinced him that it would 


be in his power to attain a principal influence in 
the affairs of Indoſtan; poſſibly, to manage them 
at his pleaſure. His ſpirit, which prompted him 


io attempt more than he was able to perform, gave 


additional 
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additional ſtrength to his reflections. Nothing B © O&K 
terrified him in the great part he propoſed to act IV. 
at the diſtance of fix thouſand leagues from his 
native country. In vain did his friends repreſent to 
him the dangers attending ſuch an undertaking; 
he conſidered nothing but the glorious advantage 
of ſecuring to France a new dominion in the heart 
of Aſia z of enabling her, by the tevenues annexed: 
to it, to defray; the charges of trade and the ex- 
pences of ſovereignty ;- and even of freeing: her 
from the tribute which our luxury pays to the in- 
duſtry of the indians, by procuring tich and nu- 
merous cargoes, which ſhould not be bought with 
any exports of money, but with the overflowings 
of the new revenues. Fulbhof this great project, 
Dupleix eagerly ſeiaed the firſt opportunity that 
offered to put it in execution, and ſoon took upon 
him to diſpoſe of the ſubahſhip of the Decan, and 
the nabobſhip of the Carnatic, in favour of two 
men who were ready to give up any thing he 
ſhould require. Lalor u qu dig mi 
Tux ſubahſhip of the Decan is a viceroyalty, 
made up of ſeveral provinces which were former- 
by ſo many independent ſtates. It extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Ganges. The: ſubah has 
the ſuperintendence of all the Indian princes, and 
all the Mogul governors within his juriſdiction; 
and in his hands are depoſited: the contributions 
that are deſtined to fill the public treaſure. He 
can compel his inferior officers to attend him 
in all military expeditions he may think proper 
to make into the cqumtries under his dominion; 
but he is not allowed to march them into à fo- 
reign territory, without an expreſs order ftom the 
emipendriainiogth; ii bas, com)! 40-7 
Tus ſubaliſhip of the Decan becoming vacant 
in 1748, Dupleix, after a ſeries of events and re- 
volutions, in which the corruption of the Moguls, 
Vol. II. K the 
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BO O k the weakneſs of the Indians, and the boldneſs 


of the French, were equally conſpicuous, diſpoſed: 
of it, towards the beginning of the year 1951, 
in favour of Salabat-jing, a fon of the late vice- 


TOY; :- -: 4 2 | ; ” | 5 
| e ſucceſs ſecured great advantages to the 
French ſettlements along the coaſt of Coroman- 
del; but -Pondicherry was a place of ſuch import- 
ance, that it was thought to deſerve a particular 
attention. This town, which is ſituated in the 
Carnatic, has ſuch conſtant and immediate con- 
nections with the nabob of that rich diſtrict, that 
it was thought adviſeable to procure the govern- 
ment of the province for a man whoſe affection 
and ſubmiſſion might be depended upon. The 
choice fell upon Chunda- ſaeb, a relation of the 
late nabob, well known for his intrigues, his miſ- 
fortunes, his warlike exploits, and his ſteadineſs 
of temper. CITI He * 

Ix return for their ſervices, the French made 
him give up an immenſe territory. The princi- 

| of their acquiſitions was the iſland of Sering- 

am, formed by the two branches of the Caveri. 
This long and fertile iſland derives it's name and 
it's conſequence from a-Pagoda, which is fortified, 
as moſt great buildings that are devoted to pub- 
lic worſhip. The temple is ſurrounded with ſeven 
ſquare-incloſures, at the diſtance of three hundred 
and fifty feet from each other, and formed by walls 
of -a moderate height, which are proportionably 
thick,” The altar ſtands in the center. A ſingle 
monument of this kind; with it's fortifications, and 
the _—_— and riches it contains, is mote _ 
to enforce and perpetuate a religion, than a mul- 


tiplicity of temples and prieſts diſperſed in dif- 
ferent towns, with their ſacrifices, '"ceremonies, 
prayers, and diſcourſes, which, by their number, 
their frequent repetition, and their __ per- 


ormed 
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formed in public, are apt to tire the people: theſe B O O K 


are alſo expoſed to the contempt of enlightened 
reaſon, to dangerous profanations, or to the ſlight 
and neglect of the people; a circumſtance which 
the prieſts dread more than ſacrilege itſelf, The 
prieſts of India, as wiſe as thoſe of Egypt, ſuffer 


no ſtranger to penetrate' into the Pagoda of 


Seringham. Amidfſt the fables in which the hiſ- 
tory of this temple is involved, probably ſome 
acute philoſopher might, if he were admitted into 
it, trace from the 'emblems, the form and con- 
ſtruction of the edifice, and the ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices and traditions peculiar to that facred inclo- 
ſure, many ſources of inſtruction, and acquire an 
inſight into the hiſtory of the moſt remote ages. 
Pilgrims reſort thither from all parts of Indoſtan; to 
obtain abſolution of their fins, and always bring an 
offering proportionable to their circumſtances, 
Theſe gifts were ſtill ſo conſiderable at the begin- 
be the preſent century, as to maintain forty 
thouſand men in a life of floth and idleneſs. The 
Bramins of this temple, though under the reſtraints 
of ſubordination, were ſeldom known to quit their 
retirement for the more buſy ſcenes of intrigue and 
politics. we Wee! | 
 InperenDenT of other advantages which the 
French enjoyed by the acquiſition of Seringham, 
the ſituation gave them great influence over the 
neighbouring countries, and an abſolute command 
over the kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at 
any time ſtop the waters that were wanted for the 
culture of the rice. e e ae 
Tux territories of Karical and Pondicherry ob- 
tained an acceſſion of ten leagues each, with four- 
ſcore villages. If theſe acquiſitions were not fo 
conſiderable as that of Seringham in point of poli- 
tical influence, they were much more ſo with re- 


rd to trade. | 
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BOOK Bor this was a trifling acquiſition compared to 


the territory that was gained to the North, which 
comprehended the Condavir, Maſulipatnam, the 
iſland of Divi, and the four provinces of Muſta- 
fanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, and Chicakol. Such 
important conceſſions made the French maſters of 
the coaſt for the ſpace of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the beſt linen in Indoſtan. It 
is true they were to enjoy the four provinces no 
longer than they ſhould furniſh the ſubah with a 
ſtipulated number of troops, and maintain them 
at their own expence; but this agreement, which 
was only binding to their honeſty, gave them little 
concern, Their ambition made them already 
think themſelves in poſſeſſion of the treaſures that 
had been heaped up in thoſe vaſt regions for fo 

many ages. 5 
Tur ambitious views of the French, and their 
projects of conqueſt, were carried much beyond 
this. They propoſed to obtain a ceſſion of the 
capital of the Portuguefe colonies, and to ſeize 
upon the diſtrict of a triangular form, which lies 
between Maſulipatnam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. 
Ix the mean time, till they could realize theſe 
brilliant chimeras, they conſidered the perſonal 
honours that were laviſhed upon Dupleix as a 
preſage of the greateſt proſperity. It is well 
known, that every foreign colony is in ſome de- 
gree odious to the natives; it is therefore good 
policy to endeavour. to leſſen this averſion, and 
the ſureſt way to attain that end, is, to conform as 
much as poſſible to the cuſtoms and manners of 
the country. This maxim, which is in general 
true, is more particularly ſo in countries where the 
poopie reflect but little; and is conſequently fo in 

ndia, 

Tus inclination which the French commander 
had for Aſiatic pomp, was ſtill a further induce- 
ment 
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ment with him to conform to the cuſtoms of the BO OK 


country. Accordingly, he was exceedingly re- 
joiced when he ſaw himſelf inveſted with the dig- 
nity of a nabob. That title put him upon a level 
with thoſe whoſe protection he ſolicited before, 
and afforded him conſiderable opportunities to 
pave the way for thoſe great revolutions he medi- 
rated, in order to promote the important intereſts 
he was intruſted with. He entertained ſtill greater 
hopes on being appointed governor of all the Mo- 
gul poſſeſſions, throughout an extent little inferior 
to the whole kingdom of France. All the revenues 
of thoſe rich provinces were to be depoſited in his 
hands, and he was accountable to none but the 
ſubah himſelf. | 

THrovcH theſe agreements entered into by mer- 
| chants could not be very pleaſing to the court of 
Delhi, they were not much afraid of it's reſent- 
ment. The emperor, being in want of men and 
money, which the ſubahs, the nabobs, the rajas, 
his meaneſt delegates, took upon themſelves 
to refuſe him, found himſelf attacked on all 
ſides. | 
Tur Rajaputes, deſcended from thoſe Indians 
with whom Alexander had been engaged in battle, 
being driven out of their lands by the Moguls, 
took ſhelter in ſome mountains that are almoſt 
inacceſſible. Continual diſturbances put it out 
of their power to think of conqueſts; but in the 
intervals of their diſſentions, they make inroads 
that cannot fail of haraſſing an empire already 
exhauſted. 

Tar Patans are ſtill more formidable enemies, 
Driven by the Moguls from mot of the thrones of 
Indoſtan, they have taken refuge at the foot of 
Mount Imaũs, which is a continuation of the Cau- 
caſus. That ſituation has ſtrangely altered their 
manners, and given them a fierceneſs of gar + 
0 win 
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B O O K Which they had not in a milder climate. War is 


their chief employment. They ſerve alike under 


the banners of Indian or Mohammedan princes ; 


but their obedience is not equal to their valour. 
Whatever crime they may have been guilty of, it 
is dangerous to puniſh them; for they are fo 
vindictive, that they will murder when they are 
weak, and revolt when they are ſtrong enough 
to attempt any bold enterpriſe. Since the reign» 
ing power has loſt it's ſtrength, the nation has 
ſhaken off the yoke. Not many years ago, 
their generals carried on their ravages as far as 
Delhi, and did not quit that capital till they had 
plundered it. | 

To the north of Indoſtan is a nation, which, 
though lately known, is the more formidable for 
being a new enemy. This people, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Scheiks, have found means to free 
themſelves from the chains of deſpotiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition, though ſurrounded by nations of ſlaves. 
They are ſaid to be followers of a philoſopher of 
Thibet, who inſpired them with ſome notions of 
liberty, and taught them Theiſm without any 
mixture of ſuperſtition. They firſt appeared in 
the beginning of the preſent century ; but were 
then conſidered rather as a ſect than as a nation, 
During the calamities of the Mogul empire, their 
number increaſed conſiderably by apoſtates of all 
religions, who joined with them, and ſought ſhel- 
ter among them from the oppreſſions and fury of 
their tyrants, To be admitted of that ſociety, 
nothing more is required than to ſwear implacable 
hatred againſt monarchy. It is aſſerted, that they 
have a temple with an altar, on which ſtands 
their code of laws, and next to it a ſceptre and a 
dagger. Four old men are elected, who oc- 
caſionally conſult the law, which is the only ſu- 
preme power this republic obeys. The Scheiks 

| actually 
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actually poſſeſs the whole province of Punjal, the B O O Kk 


the Sindi, os.” 
.greateſt part o Moultan and the Sindi, 2 4 


banks of the Indus, from Caſſimere to Tatta, 
all the country towards Delhi, from Lahor to Ser- 
hend: they can raiſe an army of ſixty thouſand 

cavalry. f | 

BuT of all the enemies of the Moguls, none 

are, perhaps, ſo dangerous as the Marattas. This 
nation, of late ſo famous, as far as the obſcurity of 
their origin and hiſtory will allow us to conjec- 
ture, poſſeſſed ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, from 
whence they were driven by the fear or the arms 
of the Moguls. They fled into the mountains 
which extend from Surat to Goa, and there form- 
ed ſeveral] tribes, which in proceſs of time united 
into one ſtate, of which Satarah was for a long 
time, and Ponah now is, . the capital. 
Mos r of them carried vice and licentiouſneſs 
to all the exceſſes which might be expected from 
an ignorant people, who have caſt off the yoke of 
prejudices, without ſubſtituting wholeſome laws 
and knowledge in their ſtead. Tired of laudable 
and peaceful labours, they thought of nothing but 
rapine. Yet this was confined to the plundering 
of a few villages, and the robbing of ſome cara- 
vans; till the coaſt of Coromandel, being threaten- 
ed by Aurengzebe, made them ſenſible of their 
ſtrength, by imploring their aſſiſtance. 

Ar this period, they were ſeen coming out of 
their rocks, mounted on ſmall and ill-ſhaped 
horſes, but ſtout, and accuſtomed to indifferent 
feeding, to difficult roads, and to exceſſive fatigue. 
The. whole accoutrement of a Maratta horſeman 
conſiſted of a turban, a girdle, and a cloak. His 
proviſions were a little bag of rice, and a leather 
bottle full of water. His only weapon was an ex- 
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B O 9 K Norwirus rANDIxd the aſſiſtance of theſe bar» 
IV. parians, the Indian princes were forced io bend 
-—Y © to the yoke of Aurengzebe; but the conqueror, 
weary of contending with irregular troops, which 
were continually ravaging the newly-reduced pro- 
vinces, determined to conclude a treaty that 
would have been diſhonourable, had it not been 
dictated by neceſſity, which is ſtronger than pre- 
zudices, oaths, and laws. He ceded for ever to 
the Marattas the fourth part of the revenues of 
the Decan, a ſubahſhip formed out of all his uſurp- 
ations in the peninſula. 251 
Tunis kind of tribute was regularly paid as long 
as Aurengzebe lived. After his death, it was 
granted or reſuſed according to circumſtances. 
The levying of it brought the Marattas in arms 
to the remoteſt parts of their mountains. Their 
boldneſs increaſed during the anarchy of Indoſtan. 
They have made the empire tremble; they have 
depoſed monarchs; they have extended their fron- 
tiers; they have granted their protection to rajas 
and nabobs who ſtrove to be independent, and 
their influence has been unbounded. 5 
Wälrx the court of Delhi was with difficulty 
contending with ſo many enemies, all conſpiring 
to effect it's ruin, M. de Buſſy, who with a ſmall 
corps of French troops, and an army of Indians, 
had conducted Salabat-jing to Aurengabad his 
capital, endeavoured to eſtabliſh him on the throne 
where he had placed him. The weakneſs of the 
prince, the conſpiracies which it occaſioned, the 
fu mans or privileges which had been granted to 
rivals, and other impediments, obſtructed, but 
could not ſubvert his projects. By his means the 
prince reigned more peaceably under the protec- 
tion of the French than could have been expect- 
ed, conlidering the circumſtances of bis lituation 


and 
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and he preſerved him abſolutely independent of B © © K 
| IV. 


the head of the empire. | 

CHUNDA-SAEB, appointed nabob of t 
tic, was not in ſo happy a ſituation. The Engliſh, 
ever in oppoſition to the French, had ſtirred up a 
rival againſt him, named Mohammed-Ali-Khan. 
The names of thoſe two princes ferved as a pre- 
tence for carrying on a vigorous war between the 
two nations: they fought for glory, for wealth, 


and to ſerve the paſſions of their reſpeive com- 


manders, Dupleix and Saunders. Victory declared 
alternately for each army. Succeſs would not 
have been ſo fluctuating, had the governor of 
Madraſs had more troops, or the governor of 
Pondicherry better officers. It was difficult to 
conjecture which of thoſe two men, who were 
both of the ſame inflexible temper, would in the 
end obtain the ſuperiority ; but it was very certain 
that neither would ſubmit, while he had either 
troops or money left. Nor was it likely that 
either of them would ſoon be reduced to this ex- 
tremity, notwithſtanding their amazing efforts, 
becauſe they both found ſuch reſources in their 
hatred and their genius, as even the moſt able 
men could not have any conception of. It was 
evident that the diſturbances in the Carnatic 
would not be at an end, unleſs the peace was firſt 
ſettled in Europe; and it was to be feared that 
the flame which had been confined to India for 
ſix years might ſpread further. The miniſters of 
France and England . obviated this danger, by 
e. the two Companies to fix certain terms 
of agreement. They made a conditional treaty, 
which began by ſuſpending all hoſtilines at the 
commencement of the year 1755; and was to end 
by eſtabliſhing between them a perfect. equality of 
territory, of ſtrength, and of trade, on. the coaſts 


ef Coromandel and Orixa. This ſtipulation had 


not 


he Carna - 
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BOOK not yet received the ſanction of the courts of 
IV. London and Verſailles, when greater intereſts 
Ekindled a freſh'war between the two nations. 
War be- TRE report of this great conteſt, which began 
Seim in North America, and ſpread itſelf throughout 
and the univerſe, reached the Eaſt Indies at a time 
— when the Engliſh were engaged in a very intri- 
' French Cate war with the ſubah of Bengal. Had the 
loſe all French been then in the ſame ſtate they were ſome 
—— 4 years before, they would have joined with the 
natives. From narrow views and ill-judged in - 
tereſts, they were deſirous of entering into a for- 
mal convention, to ſecure the neutrality. which 
had ſubſiſted on the banks of the Ganges during 
the laſt diſturbances. Their rivals amuſed them 
with the hopes of ſettling this convention, ſo long 
as they wanted to keep them in a ſtate of inaction. 
But as ſoon as their ſucceſſes had enabled them to 
make their own terms, they attacked Chanderna- 
gore. The reduction of this place was followed 
by the ruin of all the factories dependent upon it, 
and put the Engliſh in a condition to ſend men, 
money, proviſions, and ſhips, to the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, where the French were juſt arrived with 
conſiderable land and ſea forces. | 
Tunes forces, deſtined to protect the ſettle- 
ments of their own nation, and deſtroy thoſe dt 
the enemy, were more than ſufficient to anſwer 
both thoſe purpoſes. The only point was'to make 
a proper uſe of them; but there was a miſtake in 
this from the beginning, as will plainly appear 
from the following obſervations. | 
Beroke the commencement of the war, the 
Company poſſeſſed on the coaſts of Coromandel 
and Orixa, Maſulipatnam, with five provinces; a 
large circuit of land about Pondicherry, which for 
a long time before had been nothing but a ſand- 
bank; and an extent nearly of the fame ſize — 
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the neighbourhood of Karical ; and, laſtly, the B © 
iſland of Seringham. Theſe poſſeſſions made four IV. 


tracts of country, too far diſtant to ſupport eac 
other, They bore the marks of the wild fancy 
and extravagant imagination of Dupleix, who had 
made theſe acquiſitions, _ 

Tus: political errors might have been amend- 
ed. Dupleix, who compenſated for his defects by 
his great qualities, had acquired fo great an influ- 
ence, that he was offered the perpetual govern- 
ment of the Carnatic. It was the moſt flouriſhing 
province in all the Mogul empire. By fingular 
and fortunate circumſtances, it had been governed 
ſucceſſively by three nabobs of the ſame family, 
who had been equally attentive to agriculture and 
induſtry. General felicity had been the reſult af 
this mild government and public-ſpirited conduct, 
and the public revenues had increaſed to twele mil- 
lions . A fixth part of this ſum would have 
been given to Salabat-jing, and the reſt would have 
been for the Company. TELE 

Ir the miniſtry and the direction, who alter- 
nately ſupported and neglected their power in 
India, had but been capable of a firm and ſettled 
reſolution, they might have ſent orders to their 
agent to give up all the remote conqueſts, and to 
be content with that important ſettlement. It was 
alone ſufficient to give the French a firm eſtabliſn- 
ment, a compact territory in which the ſettlements 
would be contiguous, a very large quantity of 
merchandiſe, proviſions for their fortified towns, 
and revenues ſufficient to maintain a body of 
troops, which would have enabled them to ſet the 
jealouſy of their neighbours, and the hatred of their 
enemies at defiance, Unfortunately for them, 

the court of Verſailles ordered that Dupleix ſhould 
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B O o k not accept of the Carnatic; and affairs remained 
IV. as they were before that propoſal. 

— — Tux ſituation was critical. Dupleix was, per- 
haps, the only man who could ſupport himſelf in 
it, or in his ſtead the celebrated officer who had 
had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence, and was 
beft acquainted with his ſchemes. The contrary 
opinion prevailed. ' Dupleix had been recalled. 
The general, who was appointed to conduct the 
Indian war, imagined he muſt demoliſh a ſtructure 
which ought only to have been ſupported in thoſe 
troubleſome times, and diſcovered his deſigns in 
fo public a manner, as contributed greatly to 
heighten the imprudence of his reſolutions, 

Tuis man, whoſe. ungovernable temper could 
never adapt itſelf to circumſtances, had received 
from nature none of thoſe qualities that render a 
man fit for command. He was governed by a 

Pee impetuous, and irregular imagination ; 

o that there was a perpetual contraſt between his 

converſation and his projects, and between his 
projects and his actions. Paſſionate, ſuſpicious, 
jealous, and poſitive to excels, he created an uni- 
verſal diffidence and dejection, and excited ani- 
moſities never to be ſuppreſſed. His military ope- 
rations, his civil government, his political combi- 
nations, all bore evident marks of the confuſion 
of his ideas. 
Tux evacuation of the iſland of Seringham was 
the principal cauſe of the diſaſters that attended 
the war with Tanjour. Maſulipatnam, and the 
northern provinces were loſt, from having given 
up the alliance of Salabat-jing. The inferior 
powers of the Carnatic, who no longer reſpected 
the French for the ſake of their old friend the ſu- 
bah of the Decan, completed the general ruin by 
eſpouſing other intereſts. 0 
N 
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O the other hand, the French ſquadron, though B O © K 
ſuperior to the Engliſh, with which it had en- IV. 
gaged three ſeveral times without gaining an; oe 
advantage over it, was at laſt obliged to leave it 
maſter of the ſeas, by which the fate of India 
was decided. Pondicherry, after ſtruggling with 
all the horrors of famine, was forced to ſurrender 
on the 15th of January 1761. Lally had, the day 
before, corrected a plan of capitulation drawn 
up by the council; he had named deputies to 
carry it to the enemy's camp; and, by a contra: 
diction that was characteriſtic of the man, he gave 
the deputies a letter for the Engliſh general, in 
which he told him, he would have no capitulation, 
becauſe the Engliſh were ſuch people that they would 
not adbere to it. | 11911 | 
In taking poſſeſſion of the place, the conqueror 
cauſed not only the troops that had defended it, 
but all the French in the Company's ſervice, to 
be ſhipped off for Europe; and, not ſatisfied even 
with that revenge, they deſtroyed Pondicherry, 
and made that noble city a heap of ruins. 
Tuos of the inhabitants who were ſent over 
to France, arrived in deſpair, at having loſt thei 
foriunes, and ſeen their houſes demoliſhed as they 
quitted the ſhore, They filled Paris with their 
clamours; they excited the indignation of the 
public againſt their governor ; , they impeached 
him as the author of all their miſeries, and the 
ſole cauſe of the los of a flouriſhing colony. Lally 
was taken up, and tried by the parliament. He ig 
had been accuſed of high treaſon and extortion ; 5 $40 
of the firſt he was acquitted, and of the ſecond no boy! 
proof could be brought; yet Lally was condemned T8 
to loſe his head. | © Ms 
Lv us aſk, in the name of humanity, what his 
crime was, that it ſhould be puniſhable by law? 
The awful ſword of juſtice was net put ne 2 
| n 
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but death, and that too upon a ſcaffold, is de 
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hands of the magiſtrate to gratify private reſent- 
ment, or even to follow the emotions of public in- 
dignation. The law alone muſt point out it's own 
victims; and, if the elamours of a blind and in- 
cenſed multitude could ſway with the judges to 
pronounce a capital ſentence, the innocent might 
ſuffer for the guilty, and there would be no ſafety 
for the citizen. In this point of view let us ex- 

amine the ſentence. * K. 890 
Ir declares, that Lally ſtands convicted of hav- 
ing betrayed the intereſts of the king, of the ſtate, and 
of the India Company. What is meant by betray- 
ing of intereſts? What law is there that makes it 
death to be guilty of this vague and indefinite 
crime? No ſuch law either does or can exiſt. 
Diſgrace from the prince, contempt from the 
nation, and public infamy ; theſe are the proper 
puniſhments for the man, who, from incapacity 
or folly, has not ſerved his country as he _ 
tin- 


ed for crimès of a different nature. 1 

Tux ſentence further declares, that Lally ſtands 
convicted of vexntions, exactions, and abuſe of au- 
thority. No doubt he was guilty of theſe in num- 
berleſs inſtances. He made ule of violent means 
to procure pecuniary aids; but this money was — 
into the public treaſure. He injured and oppreſſed 
the citizens; but he never attempted any thing 
againſt their lives, or againſt their honour. He 
erected gibbets in the market - place, but cauſed no 
one to be executed upon them. | 

In fact, he was a madmanꝰof a dark and dan- 


gerous caſt; an odious and deſpicable man; a 


man totally incapable of command. But he was 
neither guilty of public extortions nor treaſon ; 
and, to uſe the expreſſion of a philoſopher whoſe 


virtues do- honour to humanity, every one had a 
right to kill. Lally, except the executioner. 1 
3 HE 
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Tas misfortunes that befel the French in Aſia B O O R 
had been foreſeen by all conſiderate men, who IV. 
reflected on the corruption of the nation. Their er 

morals eſpecially had degenerated in the volup- the miſ- 
tuous climate of India. The wars which Dupleix rn 
had carried on in the inland parts had laid the Þ;ench. 
foundation of many fortunes. They were in- 
creaſed and multiplied by the gifts which Salabat- 
Jing: laviſhed on thoſe who conducted him in 
triumph to his capital, and fixed him on the throne. 
The officers who had not ſhared the dangers, the 
glory, and the benefits of thoſe brilliant expediti- 
ons, found out an expedient to comfort themſelves 

under their misfortune ; which was, to reduce the 
ſipahis to half the number they were ordered to 
maintain, and to apply their pay to their own 
benefit; which they could. eaſily do, as the money 
paſſed through their hands. The agents for trade, 
who had not theſe reſources, accounted to the 
Company but for a very ſmall part of the —— 
made upon the European goods they ſold, though 
they ought to have been all their own; and fold 
them thoſe in India at a very high price, which | 
they ought to have had at prime coſt. Thoſe who 44 
were intruſted with collecting the revenue of any | 
particular ſpot, farmed it themſelves under Indian 
names, or let it for a trifle, upon receiving a hand+ 
fome gratuity; they even frequently kept back 
the whole income of ſuch eſtates, under pretence 
of ſome imaginary robbery or devaſtation, which 
had made it impoſſible to collect it. All under- 
takings, of what nature ſoever, were clandeſtinely Whit 
agreed upon; and became the prey of the perſons fil 
employed in them, who had found means to make 08 
themſelves formidable, or of ſuch as were moſt in 14h 
favour, or richeſt, The authorized abuſe that pre- - 
vails in India, of giving and receiving preſents on F 14. 
the concluſion of every treaty, had multiplied theſe 4 

| tranſactions 1 ＋ 
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8 O OK; tranſactions without neceſſity. The navigators who 
IV. landed in thoſe parts, dazzled with the fortunes 


,ich they ſaw increaſed fourfold from one voyage 


to another, no longer regarded their ſhips, but as 


the means of carrying on trade and acquiring 


wealth. Corruption was brought to it's greateſt 
height by people of rank, who had been diſgraced 
and ruined at home; but who, being encouraged 
by what they ſaw, and impelled by the reports that 
were brought to them, reſolved to go themſelves 
into Aſia, in hopes of retrieving their ſhattered 
fortunes, or of being able to continue their irre- 
gularities with impunity. The perſonal conduct 
of the directors made it neceſſary for them to con- 
nive at all theſe diſorders. They were reproach- 
ed with attending to nothing in their office but 
the credit, the money, and the power it gave 
them; with. giving the moſt important poſts to 
their own relations, men of no morals, appli- 
cation, or capacity; with multiply ing the num- 
ber of factors without neceſity and without 
bounds, to ſecure friends in the city and at 
court; and, laſtly, they were accuſed of ob- 
truding upon the public commodities which 
might have been bought cheaper and better 
in other places Whether the government did 
not know of theſe exceſſes, or had not reſolu- 
tion enough to put a ſtop to them, it was, by 
it's blindneſs or it's weakneſs, in ſome meaſure 
acceſſary to the ruin of the affairs of the nation in 
ladia. It might even without injuſtice be charg- 
ed with being the principal cauſe of them, by 
ſending ſuch improper perſons to manage and de- 
fend an important ſettlement,” which had no Jes 
to fear from it's own corruption, than from the 
Englith fleets and armies. | | 
£2 0; ö | * 
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Tur diſaſters of the Company abroad were ag-BO 0K 
gravated by their ſituation equally diſtreſsful at. 1%. 
home. It was neceſſary to repreſent theſe twofold Neafures 
misfortunes to the proprietors, This diſcovery oc- taken by 
caſioned a general deſpondency, which gave riſe N 
to a variety of different ſchemes, all equally ab- vim af- 
ſurd. Theſe ſeveral ſchemes were haſtily diſcuſf- fairs in 
ed; nor was it poſſible that any of them could be _ 
fixed upon by men in ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty 
and difidence. The deliberations were carried on 
with too much aſperity ; and time, which was of 
ſo much conſequence, was loſt in upbraidings and 
invectives. No one could foreſee where theſe 
commotions would end. The ftorm at length 
ſubſided, and freſh hopes began to dawn. The 
Company, which the enemies to all excluſive pri- 
vileges wiſhed to ſee aboliſhed, and which ſo many 
private intereſts had conſpired to deſtroy, ſtill 
maintained it's ground: but it was put upon a 
better footing ; a circumſtance which was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 3 

AmoNG the cauſes that had otcaſioned the diſ- 
treſſes of the Company, there was one which had 
long been looked upon as the ſource of all the reſt, 
this was the dependence, or rather the ſlavery, in 
which the government had kept that great body 
for near half a century. 

Ever fince the year 1723, the directors had 
been choſen by the court. In 17 30, a commiſſary 
appointed by the king was introduced into the 
adminiſtration of the Company. From this period 
there was an end to all freedom of debate; there 
was no longer any connection between thoſe who 
had the management of affairs, and the pro- 
prietors; no immediate intercourſe between the 
managers and the government. All was directed 
by the influence, and according to the views of the 
court. Myſtery, that dangerous veil of arbitrary 
Vol. lM. L admi- 
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B O © K adminiſtration, concealed all the operations; and 


it was not till 1744, that the proprietors were called 
together. They were impowered to name ſyndics, 
and to call a general meeting once a year; but 


they, were not better informed of the ſtate of their 


affairs, nor more at liberty to direct them. The 
power of chuſing the directors was ſtill veſted in 
the crown, and inſtead of one commiſlary, the 


king choſe to have two. 


From this time two parties were formed. Each 
commiſſary had his own ſcheme, his own ſa- 
vourites, and endeavoured to get his own pro- 


| jets adopted. Hence aroſe diviſions, intrigues, 


informations, and animoſities, which, though 


they originated in Paris, extended as far as India, 


and there broke out in a manner ſo fatal to the 
nation. | 

Tux miniſtry, ſhocked at ſuch a number of 
abuſes, and weary of thoſe endleſs conteſts, at- 
tempted to remedy them. It was imagined he 
had ſucceeded, by appointing a third commiſſary. 
This expedient, however, ſerved only to increaſe 
the evil. Deſpotiſm had prevailed while there was 


but one; diviſion enſued on the nomination of 
two; and from the moment three were appoint- 


ed, all was anarchy and confuſion, They were 
reduced to two, and pains were taken to preſerve 
harmony as much as poflible between them; 
and in 1764 there was but one, when the pro- 
prietors deſired that the Company might be 
brought back to it's original form by reſtoring it's 
freedom. ve Or e 

Tux ventured to repreſent to the government, 
that they might impute the diſaſters and errors of 
the Company to themſelves, as the proprietors 
had not been concerned in the management of 
their affairs; that they could never be carried on 


moſt adyantageouſly both for them and for the 


ſtate, 
5 Mr 
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Nate, till this could be done with freedom, and B; © O K 


till an immediate intercourſe was eſtabliſhed be- IV. 


tween the proprietors and the directors, and be- 
tween the directors and the miniſtry ; that when- 
ever there was an intermediate perſon, the orders 
given on one part, and the reports made on the 

other, would neceſſarily, in paſſing through his 
hands, take a tincture of his own private views 
and inclinations, ſo that he would always be, in 
fact, the real and ſole director of the Company; 
that ſuch a director, not being himſelf perſonally 
concerned in the affairs of the Company, or not 
being a competent judge of them, would always 
ſacrifice the welfare and true intereſt of trade, to 
add to the tranſient pomp of his appointment, and 
to (ſecure the favour of placemen ; that, on the con- 
trary, every thing might be expected from a free 
direction, choſen by the proprietors, acting under 
their inſpection, and in concert with them, and 
ſubject to no kind of. reſtraint, 

Taz government was ſenſible of the truth of 
theſe reaſons, It ſecured the freedom of the Com- 
pany by a folemn edit; and ſome regulations 
were made, to put the direction of it under a new 
form. OOTY 

Tux intention of theſe ſtatutes was, that the 
Company might no longer be ruled by men, who 
often were not worthy to be it's factors; that the 
government might no further interfere than to 
protect it; that it might bs? alike preſerved from 
that ſlavery under which it had fo long been op- 
preſſed, and from that ſpirit of myſtery, which 
had perpetuated it's corruption; that there ſhould 
be a conſtant intercourſe . between the directors 


and the proprietors; that Paris, deprived of the 


advantage enjoyed by the capitals of other com- 
mercial nations, of being a ſea-port, might ac- 
quire a knowledge of trade in free and peaceable 


L 2 allemblies ; 
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BOO Kaſſemblies; that the citizen might form juſt no- 


IV. 
— 


tions of that powerful tie that connects all na- 
tions together, and, by informing himſelf of 
the ſources of public proſperity, learn to re- 
ſpect the merchant whoſe operations contribute 
to it, and to deſpiſe the profeſſions that are de- 
ſtructive of it. | | 

Tusk wiſe regulations were attended with 
happier conſequences than could poſſibly be ex- 
pected. A great activity was obſerved on all 
fides, During the five years that the new 
direction laſted, the fales produced annually 
18,000,000 livres“. They had not been fo con- 
fiderable, even in thoſe times which had been look- 


ed upon as the moſt proſperous; for, from 1726 


to 1736 incluſively, they had amounted to no 


more than 437, 376, 284 livres t, which makes up- 


on an average, in peace and war, 14, 108, 912 t 
livres a year. 

INMINEN T diſtreſs was, however, concealed un- 
der this appearance of proſperity. When this 
was ſuſpected, and endeavours were made to 
aſcertain the matter, it was found that the Com- 
pany, on renewing it's trade, was more indebted 
than it had been ſuppoſed. This is a circum- 
ſtance common to all mercantile bodies, whoſe 
tranſactions are complicated, extenſive, and car- 
ried on in diſtant countries. They have ſcarce 
ever a juſt idea of their ſituation, Whether this 
miſtake be to be attributed to the fraud, neglect, 
or incapacity of their agents, certain it is, that 
it takes place almoſt univerſally. The confuſion 
is ſtill increaſed by the calamity of war, That 
which the French had been ſuſtaining in India, 


had been tedious and unſucceſsful. The ex- 


* 50,0001. + 18,224,914]. 16s, 8d. 
IT 585,8711, 6s, 8d. | 
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| * and depredations of it were but imperfect· BOOK 


ly known; and the Company began their opera- 
tions, reckoning upon a larger capital than they 
poſſeſſed. | 


Tuis miſtake, ruinous in itſelf, was followed 


by other fatal errors, which aroſe, perhaps, from 
not having ſufficiently reflected on the revolutions 
that had happened recently in India. The Com- 
pany flattered: themſelves that their ſales would 
amount to twenty-five millions of livres , and 
they were below eighteen millions + They flat- 
tered themſelves, that the European commodities 
would be fold for fifty per cent. more -than they 
had coſt, while they ſcarce fetched their original 
price. They flattered themſelves with a profit of 
cent. per cent. upon the productions that ſhould 
be brought into our climates, and it amounted to 
no more than ſeventy-two per cent, 

ALL theſe miſcalculations aroſe from the ruin 
of the French credit in India, and from the exor- 
| bitant power of the victorious nation that had 

lately ſubdued thoſe diſtant regions: from the 
neceſſity there frequently was of taking upon 
credit bad merchandize from the Engliſh mer- 
_ chants, who were endeavouring to convey to 
Europe the immenſe fortunes they had amaſled in 
Aſia: from the impoſlibility of procuring funds 
neceſſary for carrying on the trade without giv- 
ing an exorbitant intereſt : from the obligation 
the Company were under of ſupplying proviſions 
for the iſles of France and Bourbon, which ad- 
vances were ſlowly and ill paid by the govern- 
ment, as well as the gratifications granted to them 
for their exports and imports. bo tis; 

LasTLy, according to the plan of the directors, 
the expences neceſſary for the carrying on of 


' # 1,041,666], 138. 4d. T 780, oool. 
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BOOK trade, and for the maintaining of ſovereignty, 
IV. were not to exceed four millions of livres“, 
F whereas they amounted to more than twice that 
ſum. The expences for maintaining the right of 
ſovereignty might even be carried -much beyond 
this in future, ſince in their nature they were 
capable of being extended and increaſed in con- 
formity with the political views of the monarch, 
the ſole judge of their importance and ne- 
ceſſit. 475 „ 441 

In ſuch a ſituation, it was impoſſible that the 
diſorderly ſtate of the affairs of the Company 
ſhould not be more and more increaſed. Their 
ruin, as well as that of their creditors, was upon 
the point of being completed, when government, 
warned by the repeated loans they were continually 
renewing, determined to inquire into the ſtate of 
their finances. As ſoon as it became acquainted 
with them, it was thought proper to ſuſpend their 
excluſive privilege of trade with India. Let us 
now examine what was the condition of the Com- 

pany at that period. . $6.21; 
The char=- BeroRE 1946, the number of ſhares amounted 
ter of the to go, 268. At that period the miniſtry,” who, in 
bf end- 17 46, 1747, and 1748, had given up to the pro- 
ed. Their prietors the produce of the ſhares and bonds which 


ſtate at that 
period, 


were their property, relinquiſhed in their favour 
the ſhares and bonds 'theraſelves, to the number 
of 11,835 together, to indemnify them for the ex- 
pences they had incurred during the laſt war. 
"Theſe ſhares having been cancelled, there remain- 
ed but 38,4 32. GR e 
Tun wants of the Company obliged them to 
make a call of 400 livres + per ſhare. Upwards 
of 34,000 ſhares anſwered the call. The 4oco 
that did not were reduced, by the terms of the edict 


# 180,00al. isl. 138. 4d, 
| which 
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which impowered the Company to make the call, BOOK 
to five-eighths of the value of thoſe which had paid; IV. F 
ſo that by this operation the number was reduced 

to 36,920 whole ſhares and ſix-eighths. 

Tun dividends on the ſhares of the French 
company, as of all other companies, have varied 
according to circumſtances. Fo 1722 it was 100 
livres (a). From 1723 to 1745 it was 150 (b). From 
1746to 1749 it was 70 (c). Prom 1750 to 1758 it 
was 80 (d). From 1759 to 1763 it was 40 (e); and“ 
in 1764, it was but 20 livres (). This account 
ſhews that the dividend, and the value of the 
ſtock, which always kept pace with it, was ne- 
cëſſarily affected by the hazards of trade, and the 
fluctuation of popular opinion. Hence that pro- 
digious riſe and fall in the price of the ſhares, 
which fell in one year from two hundred (g) to 
one hundred piſtoles (); then roſe to 1800 li- 
vres (1), and ſoon after fell to 00 (&). © Yet, in 
the midſt of theſe revolutions, the ſtock of the 
company was much the fame. But this is a cal- 
culation which the public never makes. It is de- 
termined by the circumſtance of the preſent mo- 
ment, and it's confidence, as well as it's fears, are 
always exaggerated, | | GED 
© Tue pn who were under apprehenſions 
of having their fortunes reduced to half in one day, 
would no longer run the riſques of ſuch a ſituation. 
_ In laying in a freſh ſtock to trade with, they de: 
fired to ſecure the remainder of their fortune in 
ſuch a manner, as that the ſhares ſhould at all 
times bear a ſettled price, and an intereſt that 
could be depended upon. The government ſettled 


= * 


(a) 4l. 38. 4d d. (0 61. 5. 


(c) l. * (4) zl. 6s. 8d. | 
(e) 11. 3s. 4d. | | 168. 8d. 
0 1691. 18s, N. B. Each piſtole is reckoned at 168. gd. 


) 83. 158, (i) 751. 8s, (&) al. 38. 4d. 
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BOOK this matter by an edict iſſued out in Auguſt 1964. . 
_ * „The XIIIch article expreſaly ſays, That, to ſecure 
do the proprietors a ſettled income independent of 
all future events of trade, a ſufficient fund ſhould 

be detached from that portion of the contract 

which was then free, to ſecure to every ſhare a 

capital of 1600 livres (a), and an intereſt of 80 

livres (); and that neither that intereſt, nor that ca- 

pital, ſhould, in any caſe, or for any cauſe whatſu- 
ever, be anſwerable for ſuch engagements as the com- 

pany might enter into after the date of this editi. 

Tux company, therefore, owed for $6,920 ſhares 

and ſix- eighths, at the rate of 80 livres (e) per ſhare, 

an intereſt amounting to 2,953,660 livres (d). They 

paid for their ſeveral contracts 2,7 27, 506 livres (e), 

which made in all 5,681,166 livres (/) of perpe- 

tual annuities. The life annuities amounted to 

074. 899 livres (g). The ſum total of all theſe 

ſite annuities and annual payments was then 
8,7 56,065 livres (H). In what manner the com- 
pany raiſed money to anſwer. their ſeveral de- 
mands, ſhall be the ſubject of our next inquiry. 
Tuar great body, which had been much too 
deeply concerned in Law's ſcheme, had advanced 
him go, ooo, ooo of livres (i). When that ſyſtem 
failed, the government made over to them in pay- 
ment the excluſive ſale of tobacco, which then 
brought in three millions () a year; but they were 
left without a capital to trade with. This kept 
them in a ſtate of inaction till 1526. when the go- 
vernment lent them it's aſſiſtance. The rapid pro- 
greſs they made aſtoniſhed all nations, and ſeemed 
to promiſe them a ſuperiority over the moſt flou 


a) 661, 138. 4d. b 31. 6s. 8d. | 
5 31. 68. Ld. | 7 123,069, 33. 4d, 
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4 
riſhing companies. This opinion, which was the B OO K Ul) 
general one, emboldened the proprietors to com- I. | 
plain that their dividends were not doubled and Y © | 
trebled. They thought, as well as the public, that | 
the king's treaſury was enriched with their ſpoils. 
The profound ſecrecy with which every thing was 
carried on, greatly ſtrengthened theſe ſurmiſes. | 

Tux breaking-out of the war between France | 
and England, in 1944, diſſolved the charm, The "tl 
miniſtry, too much embarraſſed in their own af- i 
fairs to think of doing any thing for the Company, ll 
left it to extricate Sf Then, indeed, every 5 1 
one was ſurpriſed to ſee that Coloſſus ready to fall. l 
which had never yet met with any ſhock, and Il 
whoſe greateſt misfortune had been the loſs of jj 
two ſhips of a moderate value. The company 0 


would have been ruined, had not the government, il 
in 1747, declared itſelf their debtor in the ſum of _ 
180,000,000 of livres (a), and engaged to pay them i 
the intereſt of that ſum for ever at five per cent. | 
This engagement, which was in lien of the exclu- i: 
five fale 515 tobacco, is ſo important a point in the —_— 
hiſtory, of the company, that it would not be ſuf- 41 
ficiently illuſtrated, if we did not trace the matter if | 
further back. N : | 144 
Tus uſe of tobacco, which was introduced into { | 


Europe after the diſcovery of America, made no . 
very rapid progreſs in France. The conſumption 144 
was ſo ſmall, that the firſt contract, which began f 
the firſt of December 1694, and ended the firſt of 14 
October 1680, brought in but 50,000 livres () to { 
the government the two firſt years, and 600,000 (c) | l | 
the four laſt ; though the right of ſtamping pewter 1 
had been joined to this privilege. This farm of | 
the revenue was confounded with the general | 


h 1 . Nl 
a) 7,500,000], . 5) 20,8331. 68. 8d. 1 
c) 25,0001, $4 ( ) g ö | 
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farms till 1691, when it ſtill remained united 
to them, and was rated at 1,500,000 livres (a) a 
year. In 1697, it became once more a ſeparate 
farm on the ſame terms, till 1509, when it was 
increaſed to 100,000 livres (b) more, till 1715. It. 
was then renewed for three years only. The two 
firſt years ought to have produced 2,000,000 of li- 
vres (c), and the laſt 205,000 (4) more. At that 
period it was increaſed to 4,020,000 livres (e) a 


year; but this laſted only from the firſt of October 


i718 to the firſt of June 1920. Tobacco then 
became a mercantile commodity all over the king- 
dom, and continued ſo till the firſt of September 
1721. During this ſhort interval, private perſons 
laid in ſuch a ſtock, that, when it came to be farmed 
out again, it could be done but at a moderate price. 


This contract, which was the eleventh, was for nine 


years, to commence on the firſt of September 1721, 


and continue to the firſt of October 1720. The far! 


mers were to give 1, 300, ooo livres (7) for the firſt 
thirteen months; 1,800, ooo (g) for the ſecond year; 
2,560,000 (h) for the third; and 3, ooo, ooo (i) 
for each of the laſt ſix years. This agreement did 


not take place, becauſe the India company, to 


whom the government owed go, ooo, ooo livres (&), 
which had been depoſited in the royal treaſury in 
1717, demanded the farm of tobacco, which had 
then been made over to them for ever, and which, 
from particular events, they had never yet en- 


joyed. Their petition was found to be juſt; and 


they obtained what they ſo warmly ſolicited, ” 
Tay managed this farm themſelves, from the 
firſt of October 1723, to the laſt day of Septem- 


(a) 62, fool. () 4,7661. 13s. 4d. 

(c) 83,3331. 6s. 8d. (4) 8, 3331. 6s. 84. | 
(e) 167, fool. (/) 154,1661. 13s, 44. 
{Z) 75,000!. (A) 106.6661. 13s. 4d. 
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ber 1530. The produce during that ſpace was B O OK 
50,083,967 livres 11 ſous 9 deniers (a); which , 2 * 


made 7,154,852 livres 10 ſols 3 den. (5% a year; 
out of this muſt be deducted yearly 3,042, 96 21. 
198. 6d. (c) for the charges of preparing the land, 
Tusk charges were fo enormous, that it was 
thought the binds which grew every day more 
conſiderable, would be better in the hands of the 
farmers-general, who would manage it at leſs ex- 
pence by means of the clerks they employed for 
other purpoſes. The company accordingly farmed 
it for eight years, at the rate of 7, 300, ooo livres (d) 
for each of the firſt four years, and 8,000,000 (e) 
for each of the four laſt. This contract was con- 
tinued upon the ſame terms till the month of June 
1747; and the king promiſed to account with the 
company for the increaſe of the produce, as ſoon 
as it ſhould be known and aſcertained. A 
Ar this period, the king united the tobacco 
farm to his other duties, creating and alienating, 
for the uſe of the company, an annuity of nine 
millions (F) for ever, upon a capital of an hundred 
and eighty millions (g). This large compenſation 
was thought to be due to them for the old debt of 
ninety millions ()] for the overplus of the profit 
upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 1747; and 
to indemnify them for the expences of the negroe 
trade, ſor the loſſes they had ſuſtained during the 
war, for their giving up the excluſive privilege of 
the trade to St. Domingo, and for the loſs of the 
ton duty, which had been ſuſpended ever ſince the 
year 17 31, Let this compenſation has been thought 
inadequate by ſome of the proprietors, who have 
diſcovered, that ever ſince the year 1758, upwards 


a) About 2,086,8311. 18s. tod. (5) About 298, rzol. 178. 1d. 
c) About 126, 790l. 48. ad. (4) 312, o [ . 
e) 333, 3331. 68. 8d, 0 ) 375, oool. 

8) 7,59p,0001, h) 3.750, oool. 
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B 0.0 Kof 11,700,000 pounds weight of tobacco have 
IV. been annually fold in the kingdom at three livres (a) 
ae a pound, though it had been bought for twenty- 
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ſeven livres () a hundred. | 

Tux nation was of a very different opinion. The 
directors, who prevailed upon government to ac- 
knowledge fo large a debt, have been accuſed of 
facrificing the intereſt of the public to that of a 


Private ſociety. A writer, who in our days ſhould 


examine whether this accuſation were well or ill- 
grounded, would paſs for an idle man. Such a 
diſcuſſion would be altogether needleſs, ſince every 
circumſtance. of this tranſaction has been made 
public. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that it was 
with the nine millions (c) a year, improperly ſacri- 
faced by the ſtate, that the Company was enabled 
to anſwer the demand of 8,7 56,065 livres (d) with - 
which it was charged, ſo that the overplus re- 
maining to them amounted to about 244,000 
livres (e) of net revenue. | | 

Ir is true, they had private ſimple · contract 
debts to the amount of 44,505,000 livres (F); but 
they had in trade, 'in ſtock, or in debts to call in, 
70, 733, 00 livres (g). It will be acknowledged, 


that beſide the difference in the value, there was 
| alſo ſome in the nature of the ſecurities. Ac- 


cordingly, the government muſt have expected, 
that it would be obliged to fulfil the engage- 
ments of the Company. It has, however, ſaved 
ten millions of livres (5), the claims of which have 
been loſt, or the claimants themſelves have un- 
fortunately periſhed in the revolutions that happen 
ſo frequently in Aſia. The loſſes that have been 
ſuſtained, reſpecting what was due to the Com- 


(a) 28. 6d, (5) 11. 28, 6d, | 


3 375, oool. (4) 364, 8361. os. 10d, 
e) 10,1661. 138. 4d. 9 3.104, 375l. 
4) 2,947, 208l. 6s, 8 d. (4) 416, 6661. 138. 4d. 
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pany in Europe, in America, and in the Indies, BOOK 


have not been much more conſiderable; and if 
the iſles of France and Bourbon were ever able to 
pay the 7, 106, ooo livres (a) they owe, the inju 
upon this point would not have been of mu 
conſequence. 

Tur only wealth of the Company conſiſted 
therefore in moveable and unmoveable effects, 
to the amount of about twenty millions (5), and 
in the proſpect of the extinction of the life annu- 
ities, which in time muſt bring in three millions (c) 
a year. The actual value of this article _— 
be reckoned equal to a clear capital of thirty milli- 

ons (d). | 
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| INDEPENDENT of theſe properties, the Com- 


ny enjoyed ſome very beneficial rights. The 
e tals of — had been — them; 
but as public utility required that an exception 
ſnould be made in 1736, with regard to coffee 
imported from the American iflands, they ob- 
tained, by way of compenſation, a yearly ſum of 

0,000 livres (e), which was always duly paid. 
ven the privilege for Mocha coffee was cancel- 
led in 1969, the government having allowed 
the importation of that of the Levant, The 
Company obtained no indemnification on this ac- 
count. 

Tux * had experienced a greater loſs the year 
before. In 1720 they had been inveſted with 
the ſole right of tranſporting ſlaves to the 
American colonies. This ſyſtem ſoon appeared 
to be erroneous; and it was agreed, that all the 
merchants in the kingdom ſhould be at liberty 
to carry on the ſlave trade, upon condition of 


a) 296,089]. 6s. 8d. (5) 833,3331. 65. 8d. 

c) 125,0001, (4) 1,250,c00l. 

(e) 2,0831. 63. 8d. : 
adding 
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of £45,000 livres (c) for the Company. 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Rook adding a piſtole (a) per head to the thirteen li- 


vres (b) granted out of the royal treaſury. Suppoſing 
that 15,000 negroes were diſpoſed of every year 
in the French iſlands, this made a clear 3 
ig 
bounty, which was allowed them for a trade they 
were not concerned in, was taken off in 1767, 
and was made up to them by a more reaſonable 
equivalent. . 
Ar the firſt formation of the Company they had 
obtained a gratuity of 50 livres (4) upon every ton 


of goods they ſhould export, and of 75 (e) upon 


every ton they ſhould import from abroad. The 
miniſtry, upon the ſuppreſſion of the bounty upon 
negroes, increaſed the gratuity upon every ton ex- 
ported to 75 livres (F), and upon every ton im- 
ported to 80 (g). If we rate both at 6000 tons a 
ear, we ſhall Rnd a produce of above a million (þ) 
or the Company, including the 50,000 livres (i) 
they received upon the coffee. | 
WuiLs the income of the Company remained 
entire, their expences were leſſened. By the edict 
of 1764, the iflands of France and Bourbon were 
become the property of the government, which 
engaged to fortily and defend them. By this 
arrangement the Company was exonerated of two 


millions () a year, without the Jeaſt detriment 


to the excluſive trade they enjoyed in thoſe two 
iſlands. . 
WIr all theſe ſeemingly proſperous circum- 


ances, the debts of the Company were daily in- 


creaſing, and it could not poſſibly have ſupported 
itſelf without the aſſiſtance of government. But 
tor ſome time paſt the council of Lewis XV. had 


(a) 168. gd. 

(4) 21. 18. 8d. 
(g) 31. 6s. 8d. 

(7) 2, 08 zl. 68. 8d. 


(8) 10s. 10d. 
(e) 31. 28. 6d. 
2 41,666]. 138. 4d. 

( $3,333. 6s. 8d. 
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appeared to be very indifferent about the exiſtence 3 O O K 
of that great body. At laſt a decree of council Iv. 
was iſſued, bearing date the 13th of Auguſt 1769.5 


by which the king ſuſpended the excluſive privi- 
lege of the India Company, and granted to all 
his ſubjects the liberty of navigating and trading 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. However, jn 
granting this unexpected freedom, the govern- 
ment thought proper to lay it under ſome re- 
ſtraint, The decree which opens this new tract 
to private navigators, requires them to provide 
themſelves with paſſports, which are to be given 
them gratis by the directors of the India Com- 
| pany. It obliges them to make their returns to 
Port I Orient, and no where elſe. It eſtabliſhes 
a duty by way of Indulto on all goods imported 
from India ; which, by a ſecond decree of coun- 
cil, iſſued on the ſixth of September following, 


was fixed at five per cent, on all goods coming 


from India and China, and at three per cent. upon 
all commodities of the growth of the iſlands of 
France and Bourbon. 


Tux decree of the 13th of Auguſt, by only rue Com- 
ſuſpending the privilege of the Company, ſeem- pany lole 


ed to leave to the, proprietors the power of re- 


ſuming it : but as they ſaw no probability of ever ing their 


being able to do this, they wiſely determined to 


liquidate their concerns in ſuch a manner, as to their ef- 
ſecure their creditors, and the remains of their fe&s togo- 


. own-fortunes. 

For this purpoſe they offered to give up to the 
king all the Company's ſhips, thirty in number; 
all the warehouſes and other buildings belonging 
to them at Port l'Orient and in India; the pro- 
perty of their factories, with the manufactures de- 
| pendent on them; all naval and military ſtores; 
and, laſtly, two thouſand four hundred and fifty 
faves which they had in the iſlands, All _ 

articies 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOO Karticles were valued at thirty millions (a) by the 
IV proprietors, who at the ſame time demanded the 


payment of 16,500,000 livres () which were due 
to them by the government. 

THe king agreed to the propoſal, but choſe to 
leſſen the purchaſe-money : not that the effects were 
not of ſtill greater value while they remained in 
the hands of the Company; but being made 
over to the government, they brought an addi- 
tional incumbrance upon it. So that, inſtead of 
46,500,000 livres (c), which the proprietors de- 
manded, the prince, to clear all accounts with 
them, created a perpetual annuity for their bene- 
fit of 1, 200, ooo livres (d), upon a capital of thirty 
millions (e). The edict for that purpoſe was iſſued 
in 2 1770. | | 

Hs new contract the Company mortgaged 
for twelve millions (f), which they borrowed upon 
life annuities at ten per cent. and by a lottery in 
February following. This money was borrowed 
to enable them to fulfil the engagements they had 
entered into when they undertook the laſt expedi- 
tions; but it was inſufficient; fo that, finding 
themſelves utterly unable to raiſe more, the pro- 
prietors, at their meeting on the 7th of April 1970, 
made over their whole property to the king, ex- 
cept the capital that had been mortgaged to the 
proprietors of the ſhares. 

Tus principal articles compriſed in this ceſſion, 
conſiſted in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres (g) in 
life annuities; in that part of the contract of nine 
millions () which exceeded the capital of the 
ſhares; in the hotel of Paris; in the India goods 


expected home in 1770 and 1771, ſuppoſed to be 


worth 26,000,000 of livres (i); and, laſtly, in 


(a) 1, 280, 01. (5) 689,0 . (e) 1,937,501. 
(4) 50,0001 8 1, 250, ol. () 488, 3331. 6s. 

. (8) 75, oool. (A) 375,000l, (i) 1,833,3331. 65. = 
ree 


| IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

three or four millions (a) of debts, to be called in 
from debtors either ſolvent or inſolvent, in India, 
in the iſles of France and Bourbon; and at San 
Domingo. The proprietors engaged at the fame 
time to furniſh the king with a ſum of 14,768,000 
livres (5), to be raiſed by way of a call, which was 
fixed at 400 livres (c) per ſhare. The government, 
in accepting theſe ſeveral offers, engaged on their 
part to pay all the perpetual and life annuities 
which the Company was bound to pay ; all their 
other engagements, amounting to about forty- 
five millions (4); all the penſions and half-pays 
2 by the Company, amounting to 86,009 

ivres (e) a year; and laſtly, to ſtand to all the 
charges and riſques attending a liquidation that 
muſt neceſſarily continue ſome years, 

Tus capital of each ſhare, which, by the edict 
of Auguſt 1764, had been fixed at 1600 livres (f), 
bearing an intereſt of 80 livres (g), the king now 
raiſed to 2500 livres (þ), bearing an intereſt of 125 
livres (7) a year. The new intereſt was made ſub- 
ject to a deduction of a tenth, and it was agreed 
that this deduction ſhould be annually appropri- 
ated to the paying off the ſhares by lot, on the 
footing of their capital of 2509 livres (c); ſo that 
the intereſt on the ſhares thus paid off, would in- 
creaſe the ſinking fund till the whole of the ſhares 
was finally liquidated. 

THxess reſpective conditions are recorded in 4 
- decree of council of the 8th of April, including a 
report of the deliberations holden the day before 
in a general meeting of the proprietors, and con- 
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firmed by letters patent, bearing date the 22d of 


the ame month. In conſequence of theſe agfee- 


Abo | „ooo. + AVErAge.. b) 6 4 J. 6s. 8d, 
8 8 Nb 5,000l, WEE 68. 8d. 
Y 661. 138. 4d. (2) 431- 6s. 8d. (kh) 1041. 138. 4d. 
0) $1. 48. 2d. I) 10 4l. 138. 4d. 
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B O O K ments, the call has been paid, a ſufficiency for the 


I'V 


reeimburſement of the ſhares, to the number of 


two hundred and twenty, has been taken out 
every year, and the ſimple contract debts of the 
Company have been punctually paid when they 
became due. þ 

From all theſe particulars, it is no eaſy mattet 


to form an idea of the actual mode of exiſtence 


of the India Company, and of the legal ſtate of 
the trade: they carried on. This Company, which 


at preſenthas no property, no bulineſs, no object, 


cannot however be conſidered as being entirely 
e ſince the proprietors have reſerved the 
joint ſtock that was mortgaged for their ſhares; 
and that they have a common cheſt, and deputies 
to ſuperintend their intereſts. On the other hand, 
their charter has been ſuſpended; but it is only 
ſuſpended, and is not included among the arti- 
cles which the Company has ceded to the king. 
The law by which it was granted is ſtill in force; 
and the ſhips that are fitted out for the Indian 
ſeas, cannot ſail without a permiſſion in the name 


of the Company. So that the freedom which has 


been granted is but a precarious one; and if the 
. ſhould offer to reſume their trade, with 
2 ſufficient ſtock to carry it on, they would have 
an undoubted right to do it without any new law 
to impower them. But except this nominal right, 
which in fact is much the ſame as if it did not 
exiſt, as the proprietors are not in a condition to 
exerciſe it; all their other rights, properties, and 


factories, are now in the hands of government. 


NeveRTHELESS, the voyages to India have been 
ſtill continued, although the ſyſtem of policy had 
not previouſly paved the way for the free trade that 
was to ſucceed the monopoly. If found principles. 
had been followed, before the new mode of 
trading had been attempted, it would have been 

neceſſary 
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the private merchants to the Company. Th 
ſhould have been enabled to acquire knowledge 
upon the different branches of a trade with which 
they were yet unacquainted. They ſhould have 
been allowed time to form connections in the 
factories. They ſhould have been encouraged, 
and, as it were, conducted in the firſt expediti- 
ons. | | k 

Tuts want of foreſight muſt be one of the 
principal cauſes which have retarded the progreſs 
.of the free trade, and -which -perhaps have pre- 
vented it from being lucrative when it became 
more extenſive : it's tranſactions have been carried 
on in thoſe factories which were previouſly occu- 
pied by the monopolizing Company. Let us take 
a curſory view of thoſe. ſettlements, beginning with 


Malabar. | 


163 
neceſſary to ſubſtitute inſenſibly, and by degrees, B O O K 
ey. IV. 


Bx rw ERxN the provinces of Canara and Calicut, Preſent 


lies a diſtrict which extends eighteen leagues along 


ſtate of the 
French 


the coaſt, and ſeven or eight leagues at moſt in upon the 


the inland parts. The country, which is very un- 
equal, abounds with pepper and cocoa-trees. It 
is divided into ſeveral leſs diſtricts, ſubject to as 
many Indian lords, who are all vaſſals to the houſe 
of Colaſtry: The head of this Bramin family is 
always to confine his whole attention to what con- 
cerns the , worſhip of the gods. It would be be- 


coaſt of 


Malabar, 


neath his dignity to ſtoop to profane matters; and 


the reins of government are given to his neareſt 
relation. The country is divided into two pro- 
vinces. In the largeſt, called the Irouvenate, is 
the factory of Tellicherry, where the Engliſh 
purchaſe annually fifteen hundred weight of pep- 
per; and the factory of Cananor, which the Dutch 
have lately fold for about 2 50, ooo livres *, becauſe 
it was an incumbrance to them. | 


* 10,4161. 13S. 4d, 


M 2 | Tur | 
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but five leagues along the coaſt. Here the French 
were called in by the natives in 1722, with a view 
to engage them to act againſt the Engliſn; but an 
accommodation having taken place, and made 
their aſſiſtance unneceſſary, they were forced to 
relinquiſh a poſt where they promiſed themſelves 
ſome advantages, Fired with reſentment and 
ambition, they returned in great numbers in 
1725, and eftabliſhed themſelves ſword-in-hand 
on the mouth of the river Mah. Notwithſtand- 
ing this act of violence, they obtained of the 
prince, who governed. that diſtrict, an excluſive 
right ro the pepper trade. This favour was fo 
great an advantage to them, that it gave riſe to a 
colony of 6,000 Indians, who cultivated 6,350 
cocoa trees, 3,967 areka, and 7,762 pepper- 
trees. Such was the ſtate of this ſettlement, when 
the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in 
1760. | 
Tus ſame ſpirit of deſtruction that they had 
ſhewn in all their conqueſts, influenced them at 
Mahé. Their intention was to pull down the 
houſes, and difperſe the inhabitants. The ſove- 
reign of that country diſſuaded them from their 
purpoſe. All was ſpared, except the fortifications. 
When the French returned to their factory, they 
found every thing much in the fame condition as 
they had left it. 

Mahè is ſurrounded with hills, on which were 
erected five forts, that no longer exiſt. Theſe 
works were too numerous, though ſome precau- 
tions are abſolutely neceſſary. It is not proper 
to be perpetually expoſed to the depredations of 
the Nayers, who have formerly attempted to plun- 
der and deſtroy the colony, and who might pol- 
ſibly have ſtill the ſame intentions, in order to put 
themſelyes under the protection of the Engliſh at 

Tellicherry, 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 16; 
Tellicherry, which is but three miles diſtant from B O O K 
Mahe. x I. 

Bes1DE the poſts requiſite to ſecure the place 
itſelf, it is very neceſſary to fortify the entrance 
of the river. Since the Marattas have got ports 
of their own, they infeſt the ſea about Malabar 
with their piracies. Thoſe, banditti even attempt 
to land wherever they think there is ſome booty 
to be got. Mahe would not be ſecure from their 
attacks, if it contained money or commodities to 
tempt them. | 

Tax French might make themſelves ample 
amends for any expences they ſhould incur, if they 
did but carry on their trade with ſpirit and ſkill. 
Their factory is the beſt ſituated for the pepper 
trade ; and the country would afford 2,500,000 
pounds weight of that commodity, What could 
not be conſumed in Europe might be fold in China, 
on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. A pound of pep- 
per would coſt them twelve tous *, and they would 
ſell it for twenty-five or thirty +. 

Tuis advantage, conſiderable as it is, would 
be increaſed by the profits upon European goods 
which would be carried over to Mahe, Thoſe 
who are beſt acquainted with that factory are of 
opinion, that it will be an eaſy matter to diſpoſe of 

| 400,000 weight of iron, 200,000 of lead, 25,000 
of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight of gun- 
powder, 50 anchors or graplings, 50 bales of 
cloth, 50,000 ells of fail-cloth, a good quantity 
of quickſilver, and about 200 caſks of wine or 
brandy, for the French ſettled in the colony, or 
for the Engliſh in the neighbourhood. "Theſe 
ſeveral articles together would produce at leaſt 

384,020 livres 1, of which 153,600 $ would be 

clear gain, allowing the profit to be 40 per cent, 


: 6d. ; $ oo 18. ad. on an average. 
16 COOL, , 1499 T 
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Another advantage attending this circulation is, 
that there would always be a ſtock in the factory, 
which would enable them to purchaſe the produc- 
tions of the country in the ſeaſons of the year 
when they are cheapeſt. 
THe greateſt obſtacle to trade is the cuſtom- 


| houſe eftabliſhed in the colony. This troubleſome 


Preſent 
ſtate of the 
French ar 
Bengal, 


duty belongs to the ſovereign of the country, and 
has always been a ſubject of contention. The 
Engliſh of Tellicherry, who laboured under the 
ſame grievance, have found means to prevent all 
diſputes about theſe duties, by paying a certain 
yearly ſum as an equivalent. The French might 
do the fame; but they cannot expect that the 
prince would agree to it, unleſs they previouſly 
pay him the 46, 353 roupees, or 111,247 livres 
4 ſols “, which he has lent; and unleſs they 
no longer refuſe him the tribute ſtipulated for 
the benefit of living peaceably upon his terri- 
tories. Matters cannot be fo eaſily adjuſted at 
Bengal. | 
| FRANCE has engaged, by the treaty of 1763, 
to erect no fortifications, and keep no troops in 
that rich and extenſive country. The Engliſh, who 
are ſovereigns there, will not ſuffer the French to 
deviate from what they have required. Conſe- 


quently Chandernagore, which before the laſt 


war reckoned 60,000 ſouls, and has now but 
24,000, is, and always will be, entirely an open 
place. 

To this misfortune of a precarious ſituation, 
may be added injuries and hardſhips of every 
kind. Not ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of unlimited 
authority, the Engliſh have been guilty of the 
moſt ſcandalous enormities. They have inſulted 
the French in their work-ſhops; teduced their 


* 4,6351. Gs. | 
workmen ; 
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workmen ; cut the linens off of the looms ; inſiſted B O O K 
that the manufacturers ſhould do no work but for IV. 


them in. the three beſt months of the year ; and 
that their own ladings ſhould be picked out and 


completed before any thing was removed out of 


the work-ſhops. The ſcheme which the French 
and Dutch had contrived together, of making an 
exact eſtimate of the number of weavers, —— 
only half between them, and leaving the reſt to 
the Engliſh, has been conſidered as an inſult, 
That ruling nation have proceeded fo far as to 
declare, that they would have their factors buy 
the goods even in Chandernagore; and the French 
have been forced to ſubmit to this hardſhip, or 
they would have been excluded from every mar- 
ket in Bengal. In a word, they have ſo much 
abuſed the unjuſt right. of victory, that a philo- 


ſopher might be tempted to wiſh for the ruin of 


their liberty, were not the people infinitely more 
oppreſſive and cruel under the government of one 
man, than under a government tempered by the 
influence of many. 

As long as things remain upon the preſent foot- 
ing in that opulent part of Aſia, the French will 
meet with perpetual hardſhips and mortifications, 
and therefore no ſolid and laſting advantage can 
accrue to trade, They would be reſcued from this 
diſgrace, if they could exchange Chandernagore 
for Chatigan. 

CHATIGAN is ſituated on the confines of Arra- 
can. The Portugueſe, who in the days of their 
. proſperity endeavoured to get all the important 

ſts in India into their own hands, made a con- 
ſiderable eſtabliſhment at that place. Thoſe who 
were ſettled there threw off the yoke of their na- 
tive country, when it became a part of the Spaniſh 
dominions, chuſing rather to turn pirates than to 


be ſlaves. They long infeſted the neighbouring 
I coaſts 
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they were attacked by the Moguls, who raiſed a 
colony upon their ruins, powerful enough to pre- 
vent any inroads which the people of Arracan and 
Pegu might be tempted to make into Bengal. This 
place then ſunk into obſcurity till 1738, when the 
Engliſh arrived and ſettled there. 

Tus climate is healthy, the waters excellent, 
and proviſions are in great plenty; the landing is 
eaſy, and the anchorage ſafe. The continent and 
the iſland of Sondiva make a tolerable harbour. 
The rivers Barramputri and Etki, which are 
branches of the Ganges, or at leaſt communicate 
with it, greatly facilitate commercial operations. 
If Chatigan be further diſtant from Patna, Caſſim- 
buzar, and ſome other markets, than the European 
colonies on the river Hughly, it is nearer to Jog- 
dia, Dacca, and all the manufaEtures of the lower 
river, Itis a matter of no conſequence, whether 
ſhips of burden can or cannot enter the Ganges 
on that ſide, as the inland navigation is never car- 
ried on but with boats. 

TrouvGH the knowledge the Engliſh had of 
theſe advantages had determined them to ſeizo 
upon Chatigan, we are inclined to think they 
would have given it up at the laſt peace, to get 
rid of the French, and remove them from a place 
which lies too near their own ſettlements, and 
which long habit had endeared tothem. We even 
preſume, that at Chatigan the Engliſh would have 
deſiſted from thoſe conditions they required at 
Chandernagore, which ſtamp a diſgrace upon the 
poſſeſſors, more detrimental to the ſchemes of 
commerce than it is poſſible to conceive. Trade 
is a free profeſſion. The ſea, the voyages, the 
riſque, and the viciſſitudes of fortune, all inſpire 
8 love of independence. This gives life and ſpirit 
, | 10 
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to trade, which, when confined, languiſhes, and B OoK 
is loſt. 15 IV. 

Tus preſent opportunity is, perhaps, a favour- 
able one, to think of the exchange we propoſe. 
The fortifications which the Engliſh had begun 
to erect at Chatigan having been thrown down 
by frequent earthquakes, they ſeem to have taken 
a diſlike to a place for which they had ſhewn tome 
predilection, As to the French, this inconve- 
nience, great as it is, would be preferable to that 
of living in a defenceleſs town. It is better to 
ſtrive againſt nature than againſt men, and to be 
expoſed to the ſhocks of the earth than to the 
inſults of nations. The French, though reſtrained 
at Bengal, fortunately meet with ſome compenſa- 
tion, in having a better ſituation on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. | 
To the north of that very extenſive coaſt, they preſent fl 
ſſeſs Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandry. tuation of 
his factory, which has no land belonging to it, — 
and is ſituated nine miles from the mouth of the — 
river Ingerom, was formerly a very flouriſhing Coroman- 
one. From miſtaken motives it was neglected **" 
about the year 1948. It would, however, aftord 
goods to the value of 4 or 500,000 livres e, as the 
cotton manufactures are very conſiderable in that 
neighbourhood, and the cottons remarkably fine 
and good. It has been found by experience to be 
a good market for diſpoſing of European cloth. 
The trade of this place would be more lucrative, 
if they were not obliged to ſhare the profit with 
the Engliſh, who have a ſmall ſettlement within 
two miles of the French. | 
Tus competition is much more detrimental to 
their intereſt at Maſulipatnam. The French, who 
formerly were maſters of the whole town, but have, 


* From 16,6661, 138. 4d. to 20,8331. 65, 8d. 
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B O O K nothing left now except the factory they had before 

IV. 1749, cannot poſſibly contend with the Engliſh, 

ho make them pay duty for all their imports and 

exports, and enjoy beſides: all the favour in their 

own trade which ſovereignty can command. Things 

being thus circumſtanced, the French confine their 

dealings to the purchaſe of ſome fine handkerchiefs 

and other callicoes, to the amount of 1 50,000 liv- 

res *. It is far otherwiſe at Karical, 

1 Tuis town, ſituated in the kingdom of Tan- 

1 jour, on one of the branches of the Coleroon, 

which will bear ſhips of 150 tons burthen, was 

94 ceded to the Company in 1738, by a dethroned 

Fi king, who was in want of protection. Having 
| 
: 


been reſtored before he had fulfilled his engage- 
Tl ments, he retracted the gift he had made. A nabob 
1 attacked the place with his army, and in 1739 gave 
[2 it up to the French, who were in friendſhip with 
11 him. Soon after this, the ungrateful and perfidious 
1 prince was ſtrangled by the intrigues of his uncles; 


9 and his ſucceſſor, who had inherited his enemies 
+ with his throne, being deſirous of obtaining the 
$1 friendſhip of a powerful nation, confirmed them 
by! | in their poſſeſſion. The Engliſh took the place in 
4 1760, and blew up the fortifications. It was after- 
by wards reſtored to the French, who returned thither 
bi in 176 5. 
3 Ix it's preſent ſtate, Karical is an open place, 
Fl which may contain 1 5,000 inhabitants, moſt of 


; them employed in weaving ordinary handker- 
0 Chiefs and cottons, for the wear of the natives. 
bt. The territory belonging to it, which has been con- 
[+ | | fiderably increaſed by the conceſſions which the 
| king of Tanjour made in 1749, is now once more 
what it was at firſt, two leagues in length, and one 
league in the broadeſt part, It is compoſed of 


6, agol. 
fifteen 
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fifteen hamlets, of which ;one only deſerves our B OO K 


notice; this is called Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and 
contains no leſs than 25,000 fouls. The inhabitants 
weave and paint Perſians that are tolerably fine, fit 
for Batavia and the Philippine iſlands. The Coolies 
and Mohammedans have ſmall veſſels, with which 
they trade to Ceylon, and along the coaſt. 

Francs may draw annually from this ſettle- 
ment, two hundred bales of cottons or handker- 
chiefs fit for Europe, and a large quantity of rice 
for the ſubſiſtence of her other colonies. 

ALL goods bought at Karical, Yanam, and Ma- 
ſulipatnam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief 
ſettlement of the French in India. | 

THis town, which roſe from ſuch ſmall begin- 
nings, in time became a great, powerful, and 
famous city. The ſtreets, which are all ſtrait, and 
moſt of them broad, are lined with two rows of 
trees, which keep them cool even in the heat of 
the day. The moſt remarkable public edifices 
are a moſque, two pagodas, two churches, and 
the governor's houſe, which is reckoned the moſt 
magnificent building in the eaſt, A ſmall citadel 
had been conſtructed in the year 1704; but it is 
of no uſe, ſince houſes have been allowed to be 
built all round it. To ſupply the loſs of this de- 
fence, three ſides of the town had been fortified 
with a rampart, a ditch, baſtions, and a glacis, 
which was unfiniſhed in ſome places. The road was 
defended by ſome batteries judiciouſly placed. 

Tus town, which was full a league in cireum- 
' ference, contained 10,000 inhabitants, of which 
40co were Europeans, Meſtees, or Topaſſes. There 
were at moſt 10,000 Mohammedans; the reſt were 
Indians, 15,000 of whom, were Chriſtians, and the 


others of ſeventeen or eighteen different caſts or 


tribes. Three villages, dependent -on the town, 
might contain 10, ooo fouls, 
SUCH 
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| BOOK SUCH was the ſtate of the colony, when the. 
[9 IV. Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in the be- 


S— ginning of the year 1961, utterly deſtroyed it, and 

turned out the inhabitants. Others may, perhaps, 

bl examine whether the barbarous right of war could 
1 juſtify ſuch enormities. Let us turn away our eyes 
% from ſo many cruelties committed by a free, mag- 
. nanimous, and enlightened nation; and conſider 
1 only the reſolution France has taken to reſtore 
Pondicherry to it's former ſplendour. Every thing 

concurs to juſtify the wiſdom of this choice. 

Tuis town, like all others on the coaſt of 
| Coromandel, has no harbour, but it has a much 
[4% more commodious road. The fhips can anchor 
FE cloſe to the ſhore, under the cannon of the forti- 
Wk fications. It's territory, which is three leagues 
17 long and one league broad, is nothing more than 
144 a barren ſand · bank on the ſea-coaſt ; but the great- 
Foul eſt part is fit for the culture of rice, vegetables, 
15 | and a root called chayaver, which is uſed for dying. 
4 Two ſmall rivers that croſs the country, but are 
not navigable, afford excellent water for the ſame 
purpoſe, particularly for the blue dye. Three 
miles from the town 1s a hill, which riſes a hun- 
dred toiſes above the level of the ſea, and is a 


isl guide to ſhips at the diſtance of ſeven or eight 
ia leagues; which is a very conſiderable advantage 
1 upon ſo flat a coaſt. At the top of this hill is a 
14 very large body of water, that has been collecting 


#3: for ages, and, after refreſhing and fertilizing a 
3.0 ſpacious territory, flows down to water the grounds 
| about Pondicherry. Laſtly, the colony is favour- 
4 ably ſituated for the reception of proviſions and 
4 merchandiſe from the Carnatic, the kingdoms of 
My ſore and Tanjour. | | 
SUCH were the important reaſons which deter- 
mined France to rebuild Pondicherry. As ſoon 
as her agents appeared on the 11th of April 196 5 
2 the 
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the unfortunate Indians, who had been diſperſed B Oo O x 


by the calamities of war, and by political intrigues, 
_ flocked thither in great numbers. By the begin- 
ning of the year 1770, there were 24,0009 who 
had rebuilt their ruined houſes. They are all 
brought up in the idea, that no man can be happy 
who does not die in the very place where he firſt 
ſaw the light. This prejudice, ſo pleaſing to them. 
and which it may be ſo uſeful to keep up, will 
undoubtedly make them all return, as ſoon as the 
town is incloſed. | 5 
THis deſign was ſet on foot ſome years after 
the French had regained poſſeſſion of the place. 
No other idea was then entertained with regard to 
building upon a ſandy ſoil, where the foundations 
muſt neceſſarily be laid in the water, than that of 
a fortification raiſed ſur puits, a very expenſive 
kind of work, and to which there is, as it were, 
no end. M. Bourcet preferred the erecting of it 
upon forelands, with a rev@tement (or outward 
coating) of no thickneſs, flopirig to two fifths of 
it's height, and ſupported by a rampart of wet 
earth, well beat and compacted. Theſe forelands 
had been former:y employed in the conſtruction 
of the walls ſurrounding the place: but the foun- 
dation of the walls which ſupported them had been 
laid ſufficiently deep to prevent the ſinking that 
would have been produced by the running off of 
the ſands which might have eſcaped from under 
theſe foundations; an advantage which the new 
mode of conſtruction was far from having. Upon 
this bad plan a thouſand toiſes of revetement were 
raiſed. | 
No ſooner were the miniſtry in Europe inform- 
ed of the defects of theſe works, than they ſent 
M. Deſclaiſons, a man diſtinguiſhed in the corps 
of engineers by his probity and talents. This 
ſxcilful engineer did not adopt either the fortifica- 
7. | tions 
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BOOK tions ſur puits; or thoſe on forelands with 
IV. reultemens ſloping to two-fifths of their height. 
He began his work in February 1770, and com- 
pleted in ſeven months an extent of fix hundred 
and thirty-ſix toiſes; with ten feet of net mac 
above the foundation, which was laid at the loweft 
point where it was poſſible to drain off the waters. 
His maſonry was ſolid, and his revctement con- 
ſtructed according to the rules of the greateſt 
maſters. n 
Tus ſpirit of intrigue, which then carried 
every thing at Verſailles, occaſioned M. Deſclai- 
ſons to be recalled, and he was ſucceeded by 
the ſame engineer whoſe works had ſo juſtly 
been cenſured. This man had recourſe to his 
former method, although every thing he had done 
before was already cracked; and he executed a 
new extent of fortification of eight hundred toiſes, 
a which fell to pieces in the ſame manner as the 
£88 former. | 5 
1 Tus voice of reaſon, which will ſometimes 
make itſelf be heard, prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to apply again to M. Deſclaiſons in 1975. 
He was deſired to undertake the completion of 
the works of Pondicherry, but at the ſame time 
to keep the fortifications that were already erect- 
i349 ed. This mode of proceeding was too repugnant 
1 to ſound principles for him to accede to it; and 
+4 he judged it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to facrifice 
1 every thing that had been executed contrary to 


10 the rules of the art. He demonſtrated, that the 
#4 works erected upon forelands were improper both 
14 for defence and duration; that the inclined 
' revetemens could not fail of breaking either hori- 
zontally or vertically; that a wall placed before 
the forelands muſt neceſſarily make them decay, 
and might occaſion the ſinking and deſtruction of 

the rev#emens themſelves. His opinion was, that 

| ik 
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it was proper to defend Pondicherry according to B Oo O K 


the methods practiſed in Europe; and that an in- IV. 


cloſure with ſimple baſtions and a few out-works — 


was ſufficient. The expences of this fortification 
were to amount to five millions of livres“. This 
reaſoning, though not controverted, was not ac- 
ceded to; and the place remained defenceleſs, or 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and ruin, which is every day 
increaſing. | | 
Tux French factories in India, in their preſent 
ſtate, do not produce more than 200,000 livres r, 
while they coſt more than 2,000,000 of livres Þ 
every year. This is a very conſiderable ſacrifice, 
and yet it is leſs than what is required for the pre- 
ſervation of the iſles of France and. Bourbon, 
which are not in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as they were 
expected to have been. | 


Bougon is ſixty miles in length, and forty- Preſene 


five in breadth ;_ but nature has rendered uſeleſs 


ſtate of the 
iſle of 


the greateſt part of this extenſive ſpace. Three Bourbon. 


inacceſſible peaks, which are fixteen hundred 
toiſes high; a dreadful volcano, the environs of 
which are always burnt up; numberleſs ravines, 
of ſo ſteep a deſcent that it is impoſſible to clear 
the ſoil ; mountains, the ſummit of which is con- 


ſtantly arid ; coaſts in general covered with ſtones: . 


theſe are ſo many natural and unſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles to a cultivation of any extent. | Moſt of 
the lands even, which can be cultivated, are ſlop- 
ing; and it is not uncommon to ſee the beſt found- 
ed expectations fruſtrated by torrents. 

A BEAUTIFUL ſky, a pure air, a delicious cli- 
mate, and wholeſome waters, have however col- 
lected in the iſland a population of ſix thouſand 


three hundred and forty white men, well made, 
ſtrong, courageous, and diſtributed in nine pa- 


* 208,333). 68. 8d, +8,333], 63. 8d. | I 83,3331: 66. ad. 


riſhes, 
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riſhes, of which that of St. Dennis is the principal. 
Theſe men,' a few years ago, were celebrated for 
a ſpirit of candour, equity, and moderation worthy 
of the primitive ages. The war of 1756 produc- | 
ed ſome little alteration in their character, without 
affecting materially their morals. + 

Tusk virtues were the more remarkable, as 
they ſprang up and were maintained in the midſt 


of f1x-and-twenty thouſand one hundred and ſeven- 


ty-five ſlaves, according to the calculation made 
In 1776. | | 


Arx the ſame period, the colony reckoned ſeven- 


and-fifty thouſand, eight hundred and fifty- eight 
animals, not one of which was devoted to agri- 
culture. Excepting two thouſand eight hundred 


and ninety-one horſes, which were employed for 


different purpoſes, the reſt were entirely deſtined 
for ſubſiſtence. 
In. this year the produce of the harveſt roſe to 


five millions four hundred and forty-one thouſand 


twenty-five quintals of corn; to three millions 
one hundred and ninety one thouſand four hun- 
dred and forty tons of rice; to twenty-two mil- 
lions four hundred and ſixty-one thouſand eight 
hundred tons of mays; and to two millions Fre 


hundred and fifteen thouſand one hundred and 
"ninety tons of pulſe. Moſt of theſe productions 


were conſumed in Bourbon itſelf ; the reſt ſupplied 
ſubſiſtence to the iſle of France, 
Tu colony cultivated for the mother-country 


eight millions four hundred and ninety-three 


thouſand coffee-plants, the fruit of which is of 


the beſt kind next to that of Arabia. Each of 
theſe trees yielded originally near two pounds of 


coffee. This produce is diminiſhed by three- 


fourths, ſince the cultivation has been carried on 


in an open country; ſince the planters have been 
under a neceflity of growing their trees in an ex- 
| hauſted 
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hauſted ſoil, and fince the inſects have attacked B; O O K 
them. | | | IV. 2 

THe court of Verſailles will never attend to the 
improvement of a colony, where ſteep ſnores, and 
a ſea violently agitated, render the navigation al- 
ways dangerous, and often impracticable. It 
were rather to be wiſhed that it might be abandon- 
ed, becauſe it is a powerful attraction to ſome 
men, and to ſome exertions, which fhould rather 
be all concentrated in the ifle of France, which 
is only five-and-thirty leagues diftant from it. 
Accoxbrxo to the obſervations of the Abbe Preſent 


ſtate of the 


de la Caille, this other poſſeſſion meaſures thirty- ine of 
one thoufand eight hundred and ninety toifes in France. 
it's greateſt diameter; twenty-two thouſand one ,MP%-.. 
hundred and twenty-four in it's greateft breadth ; fettle- 
and four hundred and thirty-two thouſand fix hun- Ment: _ 
dred and eighty acres of ſuperficies. Numbers of chat has 
mountains are to be ſeen in it; not one of which is already 
more than four hundred and twenty-four toifes d 
high. Although the ſoil be in all parts covered what ſtill 
with ſtones of a greater or leſs ſize ſo that it can- ne e 
not be tilled with the plough, but muſt be worked for it. 
with the ſpade, it is nevertheleſs fit for many 
things. Though more ſuperficial and lefs fertile 
than that of Bourbon, it is more generally ſuſcep- 
tible of —— - a 

Tuis iſland for a time engaged the ſpe 
culation, rather than he aduſtry of it's poſſelldrs, 
they waſted their time in conjectures concerning 
the uſe it might be put to. 
Som were inclined to make a mart of it, where 
all India goods ſhould center. They were to be 
brought thither on India bottoms, and then ſhip- 
ped on board French veſſels, which were never to 
go ay further. A double advantage evidently 
aroſe from this ſcheme ; firſt, the expences were 


Vol. II. India 


leſſened, as both the pay and the maintenance of 
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BOO K India failors is very trifling ; and, ſecondly, the 


ſhips crews were better preſerved, for theſe were 
ſometimes deſtroyed by the length of the voyage 
alone, and til] more frequently by the climate, 
eſpecially in Arabia and at Bengal. This plan 


met with no ſupport. It was feared that the Com- 


pany would fall into contempt, unleſs they diſ- 
played, in theſe diſtant latitudes, a naval force 
ſufficient to inſure reſpect. | | 
OTHERS, agreeably to a new ſyſtem which en- 
gaged their attention, were of opinion that the 
inhabitants of the Iſle of France ſhould be al- 
lowed to trade to India, which they had never yet 
been ſuffered to do. The ſupporters of this ſyſtem 
maintained, that the propoſed freedom would prove 
an abundant ſource of wealth to the colony, and 
conſequently to the mother- country. But the 
iſland was then in want of both veſſels and ſpe- 
cie; it had no articles for exportation, nor means 
of conſumption. For all theſe reaſons, the expe- 
riment proved unſucceſsful, and it was reſolved 


that the iſland ſhould be entirely confined to agri- 


culture. | | 
Tuis new regulation gave riſe to freſh miſ- 
takes. Men were ſent from the mother-country 
to the colony, who neither underſtood huſbandry, 
nor were accuſtomed to-labour. The lands were 
diſtributed at a venture, and without diſtinguiſh- 
ing what was to be cleared from what did not want 
it. Money was advanced to the planters, not in 
proportion to their induſtry, but to the intereſt 
they could make with .the government. The 
Company, who got cent. per cent. upon the com- 
modities the colony drew from Europe, and fifty 
per cent. upon thoſe that were ſent in from India, 
required that the produce of the country ſhould be 
delivered into their warehouſes at a very low 
price, To complete the misfortunes of the co- 
lony, 
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in their own hands, broke the engagements: they 
had entered into with their ſubjects, or rather with 
their ſlaves, jo! 1 | | 

UnDER ſuch an adminiſtration, no improve- 
ments could be expected. Diſcouragement threw 
moſt of the coloniſts into a ſtate of inaction, 
Thoſe who had ſome ſhare of induſtry remaining, 
were either in want of the means that lead to 
proſperity, or were not ſupported by that ſtrength 
of mind which enables men to ſurmount the dith- 
culties always attending upon new ſettlements. 
Thoſe who had an opportunity of ſeeing and ob- 
ſerving the agriculture of the Ifle ' of France, 
ſound it little better than what they had ſeen 
among the ſavages. I 

In 1764, the government took the colony un- 
der it's own immediate controul. From *hat 
period, to 1776, a population has been ſucceſſive- 
ly formed there of ſix thouſand three hundred 
and eighty-ſix white men, including two thouſand 
nine hundred and fifty- ive ſoldiers; of eleven 
hundred and ninety- nine free negroes; and ot 
twenty-five. thouſand one hundred and fifty- four 
ſlaves. The cattle on the ifland has alſo been in- 
creaſed to twenty-five thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven. 

Tut coffee-tree has employed a conſiderable 
number of planters; but the hurricanes that have 
ſucceeded each other with extreme rapidity, have 
prevented any advantage being derived from theſe 
plantations. The toil itfelf, which is in general 
ferruginous and of little depth, ſeems improper 
for this culture. It might therefore with reaſon 
be doubted whether it would ſucceed here, if even 
the government had not endeavoured to check it, 
by the duties that have been laid on the coffee at 
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B OO K it's going out of the iſland, and at it's entrance in 
— "0s France. | | 
9 Tunkx ſugar - plantations have been eſtabliſhed, 


and theſe are ſufficient for the wants of the 
colony. | 

No more than forty thoufand weight of cotton, 
has yet been gathered. This laſt commodity is 
of a good kind, and every thing promiſes an in- 
creaſe of it. | 1 | 
Tus camphor, the aloes, the cocoa-tree, the 
agallochum, the ſago, the cardamon, the cinna- 
mon-tree, and many other vegetables proper to 
Aſia, which have been naturalized in the iſland, 
will probably always remain objects of mere cu- 
rioſity. my, 

SoME iron mines had been diſcovered a long 
time; but it has been found neceflary to abandon 
theſe, becauſe they could not fupport the competi- 
tion of thoſe in Europe. 

Ir is well known, that for theſe two hundred 

ears, the Dutch have been enriching themſelves 
by the ſale of cloves and nutmegs. . To ſecure to 
themſelves the excluſive trade of theſe articles, 
they have deſtroyed or enſlaved the nation that 
was in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſpices; and, leſt the 
price of them ſnould fall, even in their own hands, 
they have rooted up moſt of the trees, and have 


frequently burnt the fruit of thoſe they had pre- 


ſerved. | 

Tuis barbarous avidity, which has ſo often ex- 
cited the indignation of other nations, ſo ſtrongly: 
exaſperated Mr. Poivre (who had travelled all 


over Aſia as a naturaliſt and a philoſopher), that 
he availed himſelf of the authority he was intruſt- 


ed with in the Iſle of France, and ſent men into 
the leaſt frequented parts of the Moluccas, to 
ſearch for what avarice had for ſo long a time 
withholden from the reſt of the world. The la- 

| bours 
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bours of thoſe intrepid and fagacious navigators, B O O Kk 


in whom he had confided, were crowned with 
ſuccels, | | 

On the 25th of June 1470, they brought to the 
Ile of France 450 nutmeg and 70 clove-trees ; 
10,000 nutmegs, either growing, or ready to 
grow; and a cheſt of cloves, ſeveral of which 
were ſprung up. Two years after this, another 
importation was made, much more conſiderable 
than the former. | 

Some of theſe precious plants were carried to 
the iſlands of Seychelles, of Bourbon, and of 
Cayenne; but the greater part of them remained 
in the iſle of France. All thoſe which were diſ- 
tributed among private perſons periſhed. The 
care of the moſt ſkilful botaniſts, the moſt con- 
ſtant attention, and the moſt conſiderable ex- 
pences, could not preſerve, even in the king's 
garden, more than fifty-eight nutmeg, and thirty- 
eight clove-trees. In the month of October 1975, 
two of theſe laſt bore flowers, which were changed 
into fruit the next year. That which we have 
ſeen is ſmall, dry and meager. If they are not 
improved by a lang naturalization, the Dutch will 
only have had a falſe alarm, and they will remain 
immutably the maſters of the ſpice trade. 

Sou vp policy has given another deſtination to 
the Iſle of France. The quantity of corn there 
muſt be increaſed ; and the crops of rice extend- 
ed by a more judicious diſtribution of the waters: 
it is equally important to attend to the multiply- 
ing of the cattle, and to the improvement of the 
breed. 

THazss objects of firſt neceſſity were for a long 
time inconſiderable, although it was an eaſy mat- 
ter to form paſturages, and although the (oil yield- 
ed twenty for one. Only a few years ago it was 


ſuggeſted to the government, to buy up, at a good 
price, 
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B O O k price, all the grain which the planters might have 
IV. to fell; and at this period the harveſts were in- 
© creaſed, If this plan be uninterruptedly followed, 
the colony will ſoon furniſh proviſions for it's in- 
habitants, for the navigators that may frequent 
it's roads, and for the armies and fleets which cir- 
cumſtances will ſooner or later bring there. Then 
this iſland will be what it ſhould, the bulwark of 
all the ſettlements which France poſſeſſes, or may 
one day acquire in the Indies; the center of all 
military operations, offenſive or defenſive, which 
her intereſt will oblige her to undertake, or to ſuſ- 
tain, in theſe diſtant regions. 
Ir is ſituated in the African ſeas, juſt at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. Though raiſed as high 
as arid or burning coaſts, it is temperate and 
wholeſome. As it lies a little out of the common 
track, it's expeditions can be carried on with 
greater ſecrecy. Thoſe who wiſh it was nearer to 
our continent, do not conſider that, if it were fo, it 
would be impoſſible to paſs in a ſhort time from 
it's road to the gulphs in the moſt diſtant of theſe 
regions, which 1s an ineſtimable advantage to a 
nation that has no ſea- port in India. 
GREAT BRITAIN ſces, with a jealous eye, her 
rivals poſſeſſed of a ſettlement where the ruin of 
her property in Aſa may be prepared. At the 
breaking-out of a war, her utmoſt efforts will cer- 
tainly be exerted againſt a colony that threatens 
her richeſt treaſures. What a misfortune ſor 
n ſhould ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be deprived 
of it! | 
Yer what have we not to fear, when we ſee 
that to this day no care has been taken for 
the detence of this ifland ; that the means for this 
purpoſe have always been wanting, or miſapplied; 
that the court of Verſailles, from year to year, 
has waited for the diſpatches of the directors to 
come 
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come to a determination on this point, juſt as one B O O K 


would wait for the return of a courier from the 
frontiers ; and that even at the time we are writing, 
there is ſtill perhaps a diſpute, reſpecting the kind 
of protection which it is moſt expedient to adopt 
for a ſettlement of this importance. 

I rx is the general opinion of ſeamen, that the 
ſecurity of the Iſle of France muſt depend entirely 
on the naval forces: but they acknowledge, that 


theſe forces cannot fulfil this intention, till they 


have been ſheltered from thoſe hufricanes fo fre- 
quent and ſo terrible, which prevail in theſe lati- 
tudes from the month of December to that of 
April. A great number of merchantmen have 
indeed been loſt, and whole ſquadrons have re- 
ceived ſo much injury, even in Port Louis, the 
only one to which ſeamen at preſent reſort, that 
too much labour cannot be beſtowed in guarding 
againſt theſe dreadful events, For a long time, 
the government paid little attention to this im- 
portant object. It has at length determined to 
dig a large harbour in this road, in the comfort- 
able hope that ſhips of all dimenſions may one day 
find a ſafe aſy lum here. ö 

> "Ta buſineſs cannot be puſhed on with too 
much expedition ; but ſuppoſing it executed with 
every poſſible ſucceſs, the maritime forces would 
ſtill be inſufficient for the defence of the colony. 
The ſtate will never ſubject itſelf to the expence 
of maintaining conſtantly a ſtationary ſquadron in 
theſe latitudes; and it is poſhble that the iſland 
may be attacked in the abſence of the fleet, which 
may alſo be deſtroyed by ſickneſs or by a ſtorm. 
Let it be a ſtrong or a weak one, it ſtill runs the 
riſque of being beaten; and even if it were vic- 
torious, an opportunity may have been ſeized of 
landing troops during the action. Theſe troops 
would immediately march on to the port, r 
6 wou 
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BOOK would make themſelves maſters of it, as well as 


. 


IV. of the victorious ſhips, which might have taken 
" ſhelter there in order to refit. By this manceuvre, 


which is a very ſimple one, a valuable ſettlement 
would fall, without ſtriking a blow, into the hands 


of an enterpriſing and ſkilful enemy. Theſe ap- 


prehenſions, which are well founded, argue the ne- 
ceſlity of fortifications. | | 
Sou engineers have imagined, that batteries 
judiciouſly diſpoſed along the coaſt, would be ſaf- 
ficient to prevent the beſiegers from landing. 
But ſince it has been aſcertained that the iſland is 
acceſſible to boats in the greateſt part of it's cir- 
cumference, that even in ſeveral places, a deſcent 
could be effected by force under the protection of 
the men of war, this plan has been relinquiſned. It 
has been underſtood, that there would be an infi- 
nite number of poſts to fortify ; that the expences 
would be endleſs ; that too many troops would be 
wanted; and that the diſtribution of them would 
leave every point expoſed to the conſequence of a 
landing executed ſuddenly, or by ſurpriſe. 
Tux idea of a war of poſts has not been thought 
a more fortunate one. The Iſle of France, not- 
withſtanding the advantage of poſts, will never 
collect a ſufficient body of troops to reſiſt thoſe 
which the enemy may bring there. The perſons 
who have propoſed this idea, have laid a ſtreſs 
upon the aſſiſtance to be obtained from the colo- 
niſts and the ſlaves: but they have been obliged at 
length to acknowledge, that this multitude, which 
might poſſibly be of ſome uſe behind good ramparts, 
could be of little or no ſervice in the open field. 
Tux project of building and fortifying a city in 
the inland parts, has for a long time had it's par- 
tiſans. Such an eſtabliſhment appeared to them 
proper to keep the beſiegers at a diſtance from the 
center of the colony, and to force them, in time, 
| tO 
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to relinquiſh any advantages they might have B © © * 
gained. at firſt, They would not be convinced _'*: | 


that without any movement on the part of an 
enemy, who was become maſter of the ports, and 
of the coaſts, the garriſon, deprived of every ex 


ternal communication, would ſoon be reduced to 


the neceflity of ſurrendering at diſcretion, or of 
periſhing with famine. And even if the enemy 
were to do nothing more than fill up the roads, 
and deſtroy the arſenals, magazines, and all the 
ublic edifices, would not their principal object 
fulfilled ? Of what concern would it be then to 
them, that there ſhould be a fortreſs and a garriſon 
in the midſt of an iſland, incapable of giving them 
any uneaſineſs, or of exciting their jealouſy in 
future ? | 

AFTER ſo many variations and ſuch uncertain» 
ties of opinion, the government has begun to be 
convinced, that the only method of defending the 
colony is to provide fo the ſecurity of it's two 
ports; to eſtabliſh a communication that ſhall 
* riſe to internal connections between them; 
that ſhall facilitate a ready diſtribution of the 
ſorces according to the deſigns of the enemy, and 
that ſhall make the ſuccours which might arrive 
from without by one or other of it's roads, com- 
mon to both parties. 

Port. Bourbon, where the Dutch had formed 
their ſettlement, and Port- Louis, the only one to 
which the French reſort, had not hitherto appear- 
ed capable of being fortified : the firſt, on account 
of it's vaſt extent, the latter, on account of the 
irregular heights which ſurround it. But the 
Chevalier d'Argon has propoſed a plan which has 
removed all theſe difficulties, and: which, after 
the fulleſt diſcuſſion, has obtained the approbati- 
on of thoſe who are the beſt acquainted with this 


important art. The expences attending the exe- 
cution 
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3 O o K cution of this great project have been rigidly cal- 
1: culated, and it is affirmed, that they will not be 
conſiderable. 

Bur what number of troops will be wanted to 
defend theſe fortifications ? The ſkilful engineer 
uſually requires but few. He is well aware, that 
if many were to be ſent, they would ſoon grow 
effeminate by the heat of the climate, become 
corrupt by the deſire and expectation of gain, 

ruined by debauchery, and enervated by idleneſs. 
Accordingly, he has reduced them in time of peace 
to two thouſand men, who will be eaſily reſtrain- 
ed, exerciſed, and diſciplined. This number ap- 
pears to him ſufficient to reſiſt any ſudden or un- 
expected attack that might fall on the colony. If 
it were threatened with extraordinary danger from 

great preparations, a miniſter, attentive to the 
ſtorms that are gathering, would have time 
enough to ſend over the forces neceſſary to de- 
fend it, or to act in Indoſtan according to circum- 
ſtances. | 
Some. perſons will diſapprove of theſe views. 
The Ifle of France coſts the ſtate annually eight 
millions of livres . This expence, which will 
ſcarce admit of any reduction, excites the indig- 
nation of many good citizens. Their wiſh is that 
this ſettlement ſhould be abandoned as well as 
Bourbon, which is only a burdenſome appendage 
to it. 

Tais indeed would be the ſcheme moſt expe- 
dient to be adopted, if we conſidered only the 
languiſhing trade now carried on by the Frenchin 

India. Bur political ſpeculations reach beyond 
this object. It is foreſeen, that if this reſolution 

| were adhered to, the Engliſh would drive all fo- 
ws reign nations from the Aſtatic ſeas ; that they would 
| 
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extenſive regions; and that ſo many powerful re- 
ſources united in their hands would give them a 
dangerous influence in Europe. Theſe conſider- 
ations ought ſtill more fully to convince the court 
of Verſailles of the neceſſity of fortifying the Iſle 
of France; at the ſame time taking the moſt ef- 
fectual precautions not to be impoſed upon by the 
agents choſen to carry this point into execution. 
HoweveR, there is fo neceſſary a connection 
between the Iſle of France and Pondicherry, that 
thoſe two poſſeſſions are entirely dependent on 
each other; for, without the Iſle of France, there 
would be no protection for the ſettlements in India 
and, without Pondicherry, the Ifle of France would 
be expoled to the invaſion of the Engliſh from Aſia 
as well as from Europe. | 
Tur Iſle of France and Pondicherry, when con- 
ſidered as having a neceſſary and mutual connec- 
tion, will be a ſecurity to one another. Pondi- 
cherry will protect the Iſle of France, as being the 
rival of Madraſs, which the Engliſh muſt always 
cover with their land and ſea forces; and, on the 
other hand, the Iſle of France will always be ready 
to ſuccour Pondicherry, or to act offenſively, as 
circumſtances ſhall require. 
From theſe principles it appears how requiſite 
it is, after having fortified the Iſle of France, to 
ft Pondicherry immediately in a ſtate of defence. 
his place will become the neceſſary ſtaple of all 
the trade carried on with India, as well as a depoſit 
of all the troops and proviſions that will be ſent 
there. It will alſo ſerve to protect a ſmall force, 
when offenſive meaſures are purſued. | 
When the Ile of France and Pondicherry are 
once pur in a proper poſture of defence, the court 
of Verſailles will no longer ſcruple to afford the 


merchants that protection which the ſovereign 
; | OWES 
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B O O Kowes to his ſubjects, throughout the whole of his 
\ IV ,dominions. The Britiſh miniſtry, on their parts, 
will be more fully convinced than they have hi- 
therto appeared to be, of the neceſſity of reſtrain- 
ing the Engliſh traders within the bounds of mo- 
deration and juſtice. But will the Engliſh Com- 
pany be made to give up the abuſe of power, and 
| to renounce thoſe looſe principles which their aſto- 
| niſhing ſucceſs has inſpired them with ? This can- 
0 not be expected. Their reſiſtance would produce 
I acrimony : the intereſts of the two nations would 
| claſh, and war would enſue. 
'* Wi FAR be it from us to ſuggeſt any idea that would 
BY | tend to rekindle the flames of diſcord. Rather let 
the voice of reaſon and pruloſophy be heard by 
the rulers of the world. May all ſovereigns, after 
4 ſo many ages of error, learn to prefer the virtuous 
bw glory of making a few men happy, to the mad 
1 ambition of reigning over waſted regions, and 
WP: |, | people groaning under the weight of oppreſſion ! 
1 May all men, become brethren, accuſtom them- 
Wh | ſelves to conſider the univerſe as one family under 
| the eye of one common Father! But theſe wiſhes, 
4 which are thoſe of every enlightened and humane 
man, will appear as idle dreams to ambitious mi- 
Ss niſters, who hold the reins of empire. Their buſy 
Ke | and reſtleſs diſpoſition will ſtill ſhed torrents of 
184 1 blood. 

1 Some pitiful commercial intereſt will again 
7 arm the French and the Engliſh. Though Great 
'F Britain, in moſt of her wars, has aimed chiefly at 

| 

| 


deſtroying the induſtry of her neighbours; and 


though the ſuperiority of her naval forces may ſtill 

is / keep up the hope, ſo often diſappointed, of effect - 

\F ing this, yet we may ſafely foretell that ſhe would 
1 | chuſe to remove the ſcene of action from the ſeas 

of Aſia, where ſhe would have ſo little to gain, 

and ſo much to loſe, That power is not mor 
| | 0 
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of the fecret wiſhes formed on all ſides for the B OO E 
overthrow of an edifice, which eclipſes all the reſt. IV. 


The ſubah of Bengal is ſecretly exaſperated that he 
has not even the appearance of authority left. The 
ſubah of the Decan is inconſolable to ſee his com- 
merce under the controul of a foreign power. The 
nabob of Arcot endeavours to diſpel the jealouſies 
of his tyrants. The Marattas are exaſperated to 
find perpetual obſtacles to their depredations. All 
the powers of theſe countries are either actually 
enſlaved, or think themſelves on the eve of being 
fo. England, we may prefume, would not wiſh 
to ſee the French at the head of ſuch a confede- 
racy. On the contrary, we may venture to fortell, 
that a ſtrict neutrality for India would be the wiſeſt 
plan they could purſue, and the one they would 
moſt readily adopr. | 

Bu r would this ſyſtem be as eligible for their 
rivals? Certainly not. The French are aware, 
that warlike preparations made at the Iſle of 
France might be employed with advantage; that 
the conqueſts of the Engliſh are too extenſive not 
to be open to attacks; and that, ſince their ex- 
perienced officers are returned home, the Britiſh 
poſſeſſions in Indoſtan are only defended by young 
men, more intent upon making their fortunes than 
upon military exerciſes. It 1s therefore to be 
preſumed, that a warlike nation would eagerly 
ſeize an opportunity of repairing their former 
diſaſters. At the fight of their ſtandards, all 
theſe oppreſſed ſovereigns would take the field; 
and the rulers of India, ſurrounded with enemies, 
and attacked at once on the north and on the 
ſouth, by ſea and by land, would infallibly be 
overpowered. 


Tugu the French, confidered as the dehverers Principles 


of Indoſtan, would emerge from that ſtate of hu- 
miliation into which their awn miſconduct hath , 


" plunged purſue in 
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B GK plunged them.. They would become the idols of 

the princes and people of Aſia, provided the re- 
e i volution brought about by them ſhould prove a 
they leſſon of moderation. Their trade would be ex- 
ns: tenſive and flouriſhing, fo long as they knew how 
ver the do be juſt. But this proſperity would end in ſome 
conſidera- fatal cataſtrophe, ſhould an inordinate ambition 
rage prompt them to plunder, ravage, and opprels. 
they en- They would then, in their turn, ſhare the ſame 
Joyed fate as their extravagant and cruel rivals whom 

re, 

Fey had reduced. 

To conquer, or to plunder with violence, is the 
fame thing. The plunderer and the violent man 
are always objects of deteſtation. 

PeRHAPS it may be true, that great riches are 
not to be rapidly acquired without great injuſtice; ; 
but it is not leſs true, that an unjuſt man is uni- 
verſally hated; and it is a matter of uncertainty, 
whether the wealth he hath gained will indemnify 
him for-the odium he hath incurred. 

THERE is not any one nation that is not jealous 
of the proſperity of another. Why muſt this jea- 
louſy be perpetuated, notwithſtanding the experi- 
ence of it's fatal conſequences ? | 

THERE is but one lawful mode of obtaining a 
ſuperiority over our competitors: this is, mildneſs 
in adminiſtration ; faithful obſervance of engage- 
ments; the having goods of a better quality and 
the being ſatisfied with a moderate profit. Why 
ſhould we have recourſe to other meaſures, which 
become more hurtful in proceſs of time than they 
are uſeſul at the moment? 

Lr the merchant be humane and juſt; and if he 
ſhould enjoy poſſeſſions, let them not be uſurped. 
Uſurpation is inconſiſtent with quiet enjoyment. 

To act with policy, or to cheat with dexterity, 
is the fame thing; and the only reſult of it is — 

trutt, 


. * 


French, unleſs it have taught to keep upon good 


ed; inſolent, when we think ourſelves ſtrong; and 


attacked. If they do not defend, they will betray 
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truſt, which ariſes as ſoon as the duplicity is diſ- B AK 
covered, and is never removed. +; 2h 

Ir it be a matter of importance to a citizen, to 
eſtabliſh a character in ſociety, it is of much high- 
er conſequence to a nation to acquire one among 
other nations, in the midſt of which it's intention 
is to ſettle and proſper. #Y. 

A wisk people will never ſuffer that any in- 

croachment ſhould be made upon liberty or pro- 
perty. - They will reſpect the conjugal tie; they 
will conform to the cuſtoms of the country ; and 
wait for a change of manners from time. If they 
do not bend the knee before' the Gods of the 
country, they will at leaſt carefully abſtain from 
breaking their altars ; let them rather fall by their 
antiquity, Theſe people will thus become natu- 
ralized. F | 

. Waar leſſon ſhall we have learnt from the maſ- 


ſacre of ſo many Portugueſe, Dutch, Engliſh, and 


terms with the natives? If we act with them as 
our predeceſſors have done, we ſhall certainly be 
maſſacred, as they have ben. | 
Lr us, —— no longer be impoſtors on 


our firſt appearance; ſervile, when we are receiv- 


cruel, when we are become all- powerful. 
Jo inſure the affection of the inhabitants of any 
diſtrict, is the only circumſtance that can render 
your ſettlements firm. Act in ſuch a manner that 
theſe inhabitants ſhall deſend you when you are 


ou. | 
g NaT10Ns that are ſubdued, long for a deliverer; 
nations that are oppreſſed, for an avenger; and 
they will ſoon find one. | 4 
W1LL.ye be always extrayagant enough to 


prefer ſlaves to men that are free; diſcontented to 


affectionate : 
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B O O K affectionate ſubjects; enemies to friends; foes to 
IV. brethren? 

"YT lp ye ſhould happen to take a part in the diſ- 
putes between two princes, be not lightly influ- 
enced by the call of intereſt againſt the claims of 
juſtice. What nſation ean ye have for loſing 
the title of juſt? Be rather mediators than anxilia- 
ries. The part of a mediator is always reſpected; 
that of an auxiliary always hazardous. Will ye 
ſtil} continue to maſſacre, impriſon, and plunder 
thoſe who have put themſelves under your pro - 
tection? Proud Europeans, ye have not always 
conquered by the force of arms. Will ye not at 
length be aſhamed of having fo frequently degrad- 
ed yourſelves to act the part of corrupters of the 

brave commanders of your enemies? 

Wuar do thoſe forts announce with which you 
have lined all the coaſts; unleſs it Be your terror 
and the odium of thoſe that ſurround you? Ye 
will no longer be under apprehenſions, when ye 
are no longer deteſted. Te will no longer be de- 
teſted when ye are benevolent. The ſavage, as 
well as the civilized man, aſpires after tappineſs. 

Tur advantages of population, and the means of 
increaſing it, are the ſame im both herniſpheres. 

Uno whatever ſpot ye may ſettle, if ye reſpect 
yourſelves, and if ye act as the founders of cities, 
yo will ſoon acquire a power not to be ſubverred. 

neourage, therefore, every kind of inereaſe in 
every rank and profeſſion, except that of prieſt- 
hood. Let there be no reigning religion. Let 
every man praife God in the manner moſt agree- 
able to him. Let morality be eſtabliſhed on the 
globe: it is the buſineſs of toleration. 

Fus ſhip that ſhonld tranſport into your colo- 
nies healthy and vigorous young men, with in- 
duſtrious and prudent young women, would be 
the beſt laden of all your veſſels. It would 2 

* the 


the ſource of eternal peace between you and the ; o k 
natives. e - — 
Do not multiply productions alone, but mul- f 
tiply farmers, conſumers, and with them every 
ſpecies of induſtty, every branch 6f commerce, | 
Much will till remain ro be done, while you do 
not meet with your coloniſts on the ſeas; while. 
they are not as frequently ſeen upon your ſhores, 
as your traders ate tpon'their's. Fe a" 
PonrsH the crimes of your own people ſtill more 
ſeverely than thofe of rhe natives. Thus it is that 
you will inſpire the latter with reſpect for the au- 
thority of the laws. vip nas $7 40 

Lr every agent, not only convicted, but even 

ſuſpe&ed of 2 lighteſt extortion, be inſtantly 
recalled. When venality is proved, puniſh it up- 
on the ſpot, that there may be no temptation on 
one part to offer, what it would be infamous on the 
other to receive. | 

Evxxv thing is loſt, while your agents are only 
protected perſons, or men of bad fame; the for- 
mer, who are intent only upon repairing their for- 
tunes, by plundeting at a diſtance; the latter, who 
come to hide theit ignominy in your counting- 
houſes and factories. There is no integrity ſo 
confirmed, as to bè expoſed to croſs the line with- 
out riſk of being tainted. | 

Ir ye are juſt and humane, people will remain 
with you ; they will do more; they will even quit 
diſtant countries to come and reſide among you. 

- AppoiNT ſome days of reſt ; and inſtitute ſome 
feſtivals, but let them be merely of a civil nature. 
You will be ever bleſt indeed, if the moſt chearful 
of theſe feſtivals ſhall be celebrated in commemo- 
ration of your firſt arrival in the country. 

Be faithful to the treaties you have. concluded. 
Let your ally find an advantage in them, which is 
the only legitimate guarantee of their duration. If 

Vol. II. O be 
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B OO El be injured, either by my own ignorance, or by 


IV 


your cunning, vain is the oath I have taken; heaven 
and earth will releaſe me from it. | 
As long as ye ſhall ſeparate the good of the 
nation that has received you, from your own ad- 
vantage, ye will be oppreſſors and tyrants; and 
it is by the title of benefactors alone that we can 
conciliate affection. - | 
Ir the man who dwells near you ſhould bury his 
gold, you may be aſſured that he curſes you. 
To what purpoſe is it that ye oppoſe a revolu- 
tion, which, though diſtant, will certainly be ac- 
compliſhed, notwithſtanding all your efforts to 
prevent it? The world that you have invaded 
muſt free itſelf from that which you inhabit. Then 
the ſeas will only ſeparate friends and brothers. 
What great calamity do ye ſee in this, ye unjuſt, 
cruel and inflexible tyrants? _ u 
Tus edifice of wiſdom is not eternal: but that 


of folly is continually tottering, and ſoon falls to 


pieces. Wiſdom imprints it's laſting characters 
upon the rocks; Folly traces her's on the ſand. 
Settlements have been formed and ſubverted; 
ruins have been heaped on ruins; countries that 
were well peopled have become deſert; ports that 
were full of buildings have been abandoned; vaſt 


tracts that had been ill cemented with blood have 


ſepatated, and have brought to view the bones of 
murderers and of tyrants confounded with each 
other. It ſeems as if from one region to another 
proſperity had been purſued by an evil genius 
which ſpeaks our ſeveral languages, and which dif- 
tuſes the ſame calamities in all parts, 

Le r our firſt victims no longer feel themſelves 


avenged, and rejoice at fight of the rage we are 


continually exerting againſt each other. May 


_ theſe ideas, thrown out without art, and as they 


preſented themſelves to my mind, make a ep 
| an 
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and laſting impreſſion! May it pleaſe Heaven, ook. 


that henceforth I ſhould have nothing but your IV. 
moderation and wiſdom to celebrate: for it is 
agreeable to me to praiſe, and painful to cenſure. 

Let us now examine what has been the conduct 

of the northern powers, in endeavouring to ſhare 

in the commerce of Aſia: for the ſpirit of luxury, 
penetrating alſo into theſe regions of iron and ice, 

has made the inhabitants covet the riches and the 
enjoyments of other nations, 
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Trade of Denmark, Oftend, Sweden, Pruſfia, Spain, 
and Ruſſia, to the Eaft Indies. Some important 
| Inquiries concerning the connettions of Europe with 

India. * 88 


sf in moſt powerful nations, as well as the 
largeſt rivers, have been inſignificant in * 
their origin, It would be difficult to produce one 
ingle inſtance of a nation, ſince the creation of 


the world, that has either extended or enriched 
itſelf, during a long interval of tranquillity, by 


the progreſs of induſtry alone, or by the mere 
reſources of it's population. Nature, which makes 
vultures and doves, creates alſo that ferocious 


band, that is one day to ruſh upon the peaceful 


fociety which has been formed in it's neighbour- 
hood, or which it may meet with in it's wan- 
dering incurſions. The purity of blood among 
nations, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
as well as the purity of blood among families, 
cannot be more than temporary, unleſs kept up 
by whimſical or religious inſtitutions. A mix- 
ture 1s the neceſlary reſult of an infinite num- 
ber of cauſes; and from this mixture a race uni- 
verſally ſprings up, which is either improved or 


degenerated, according as the character and man- 


ners of the conqueror have adapted themſelves 


to the character and manners of the conquered; 


or as the character and manners of the conquer- 


ed people have given way to thoſe of the con- 


queror. Among the various cauſes which ſooneſt 
bring about this intermixture, that which — 
nis 
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ſents itſelf as the primary and principal one, is B 9 K 


emigration; more or leſs excited by the barren- 
neſs of the ſoil, and the diſagreeableneſs of the 
reſidence. If the eagle were to find an eaſy 
ſubſiſtence among the deſert rocks that have been 
witneſs to his birth, his rapid flight would never 
have carried him, with his bill half open, and his 
claws extended, againſt the innocent cattle that 
feed at the foot of bis craggy aſylum. But what 
does this ravenous and wathke bird do, after he 
has ſeized his prey? He repairs anew to the ſum- 
mit of his rock, from whence he only deſcends 
when he is again ſolicited by want. It is in the 
ſame manner that the ſavage treats his civilized 
neighbour z and his plunder would be perpetual, 
if nature had not placed between the inhabitant 
of one region and that of another, between the 


man of the mountain, and the man who dwells 


in the valley or among the fens, the fame barrier 


that ſeparates the different ſpecies of animals. 28 
Ir is the general opinion, that, in the earlieſt Ancient 

times, a people called the Cimbri poſſeſſed, at ons in 

the extremity of Germania, the Cimbrian Cher- Denmark. 


ſoneſus, now known by the name of Holſtein, 
Sleſwic, and Jutland ; and that the Feutones lived 


in the adjacent iſlands. Whether theſe people had, 


or had not, a common origin, it js cettain, that 
they came out of their foreſts, or out of their 


marſhes, in a collective body, and as one nation, 
and penetrated among the Gauls, in queſt of plun- 


der, glory, and a milder climate. They were 


| 


even preparing to croſs the Alps, when Rome 
zudged it neceſlary to ſtem a torrent which carried 
all before it. Thoſe barbarians triumphed over 
all the generals that proud republic ſent to oppoſe 
them, till the memorable ara when they were to- 


-tally defeated by Marius. 
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THz1R country, which became almoſt a deſert 
after that terrible cataſtrophe, was peopled again 
by the Scythians, who, being driven by Pompey 
out of that vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and the 
Caſpian ſea, marched towards the north and weſt 
of Europe, ſubduing all the nations they found 
in their way. They conquered Ruſſia, Saxony, 
Weſtphalia, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and the 
countries as far as Finland; Norway, and Sweden. 


It is pretended that Wodin, their leader, traverſed 


ſo many countries, and endeavoured to ſubdue 


them, only with a view to ſtimulate the people 


againſt the formidable, odious, and tyrannical 
power of the Romans. That ſpirit of animoſity, 
which he had excited in the north, operated ſe- 
cretly with ſo much force after his death, that in a 
few centuries all nations agreed to turn their arms 
againſt that empire, the declared enemy of all li- 
berty; and, after having ſhaken it by repeated 


attacks, were at length ſucceſsful enough totally to 


ſubvert it. 

Denmark and Norway remained without in- 
habitants after theſe glorious expeditions. By 
inſenſible degrees they recovered their former 
ſtate, and began to be of ſome conſequence again 
towards the beginning of the eighth century. 
Their valour now. exerted itſelf, not on land, but 
on the ocean. Surrounded as they were by two 
ſeas, they commenced pirates, which is always 
the firſt ſtep towards navigation in uncivilized 
nations: | 

Tue v firſt made trial of their ſtrength againſt 
the neighbouring ſtates, and ſeized the few mer- 
chant. ſhips they found ſailing up and down the 
Baltic. Emboldened by theſe ſucceſſes, they were 
enabled to plan more conſiderable undertakings. 
They infeſted the ſeas and coaſts of Scotland, Ire- 
land, England, Flanders, France, and even of 

Spain, 
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Spain, Italy, and Greece. They frequently pe-B O OK 
netrated into the inland parts of thoſe extenſive 


countries, and even ventured upon the conqueſt of 
| Normandy and England. Notwithſtanding the 
confuſion that reigns in the annals of thoſe bar- 
barous times, we may ſtill trace ſome of the cauſes 
of ſo many extraordinary events. 

Tur inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had 
originally a ſtrong propenſity to piracy, which has 
always been obſerved in people bordering upon 
the ſea, when they are not reſtrained by civilization 
and good laws. Cuſtom muſt neceſſarily have 
made the ocean familiar to them, and inured them 
to it's ſtorms. Having no agriculture, breeding 
but few cattle, and finding but a ſcanty reſource 
from the chace, in a country covered with ice and 
ſnow, they could have no ſtrong attachment to 
their native land. The facility with which they 
built their ſhips, which were nothing more than 
rafts coarſely put together for the purpoſe of ſail- 
ing along the coaſts, enabled them to go to all 
parts, to land their forces, to plunder, and to 
reimbark. Piracy was to them, what it had been 
to the firſt heroes of Greece, the road to glory 
and fortune; an honourable profeſſion, which 
conſiſted in a contempt of all danger. This idea 
inſpired them with invincible courage in their 
expeditions, ſometimes carried on under the joint 
command of different chiefs, and ſometimes di- 
vided into as many armaments as nations. Thele 
ſudden attacks, made in a variety of places at the 
ſame time, left only to the inhabitants of the 
coaſts, which were but ill defended, in conſe- 
quence of their being under a bad government, 
the dreadful alternative either of being maſſacred, 
wa giving up all their property to redeem their 
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B O Ok Tuis propenſity to plunder was a natural con- 


KH 


' ſequence of the ſavage life of the Danes and 
” Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu- 
cation they received; but it was more particu- 
larly the effect of the religion of Wodin, That 
victorious impoſtor improved, if we may be 
allowed to ſay fo, the natural fierceneſs of thoſe 
nations by his ſanguinary tenets. He ordered 
that all the implements of war, ſuch as ſwords, 
axes, and lances, ſhould be deified. The moſt 
ſacred engagements were confirmed by theſe in- 
ſtruments which they ſo highly valued. A lance 
ſet up in the middle of a plain, was the ſignal for 
prayer and ſacrifice, Wodin himſelf at his death 
was ranked among the immortal gods, and was 
the firft deity of thoſe horrid regions, where the 
rocks and woods were ſtained and conſecrated 
with human blood. His followers thought they 
honoured him by calling him the god of armies, 
the father of laughter, the deſtroyer of mankind, 
the promoter of diſcord. The warriors, when | 


they weat to battle, made a vow to ſend him a 


certain number 0 ſouls, which the devoted to 
him. Theſe ſouls were the right o Wodin. It 


was the general belief, that he appeared in every 


battle, either to protect thoſe who fought va- 
liantly, or to mark out the happy victims he re- 
ſerved for himſelf; that theſe followed him to 
the regions of bliſs, which were open to none 
but warriors. The people ran to death, and to 
martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This belief 


- increaſed. their natural propenſity to war, till it 


grew to enthuſiaſm, and to a religious thirſt for 


blood. 


CHRISTIANITY overthrew all the ideas reſult- 
ing from ſuch a ſyſtem. It's miſſionaries endea- 
voured to bring their proſely tes to a ſedentary life, 
that they might be fit to receive their inſtrue- 

tions. 
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tions. They gave them a diſguſt for their roving 8 00K 


life, by ſuggeſting to them other means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. They were ſo fortunate as to inſpire 
them with a love of agriculture, and more eſpe- 
cially of fiſhing. The great plenty of herrings, 
which then came in ſhoals to their coaſts, afforded 
them an eaſy means of procuring food. When 
they had ſet apart a ſufficient quantity of theſe 
fiſh- for their own uſe, in order to preſerve it, 
they bartered the remainder for ſalt. This inter- 
courſe was encouraged at it's riſe by one common 
faith, new proſpects, mutual wants, and great ſe- 
curity. Such a total revolution enſued, that, ſince 
the converſion of the Danes and Norwegians, not 
a ſingle inſtance is to be found in hiſtory of their 
expeditions and depredations. 


Tux new ſpirit, which ſeemed to animate Nor- 


way and Denmark, could not fail of 2 
their communication with the other nations o 
Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted hy the 
aſcendant which the Hanſe towns had acquired. 
Even when that great and ſingular confederacy 
fell into decay, Hamburgh tilt maintained the 
ſuperiority it had obtained over all the ſubjects of 
the Daniſh dominions, They were beginning to 
break the bands that bad ſubjected them to this 
kind of monopoly, when they were induced to 
undertake the navigation to the Eaſt Indies by an 
incident that deſerves to he noticed, 


A Du ren factor, named Boſchower, being ſent Denmark 
by his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce beg te 


With the king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himſelf trade with .N | 
with that monarch, that he became chief of his India. 


council, his admiral, and was created prince of 
Mingone. Boſchower, intoxicated with theſe 
honours, haſtened to Europe, to make a parade 
of them before his countrymen. He took great 
offence at the coldneſs with which thoſe republi- 

cans 
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cans received the titled ſlave of an Aſiatic court; 
and was fo highly provoked at it, that he went 
over to Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, and 
offered him his ſervices, and the intereſt he had 
at Ceylon, His propoſals were accepted. He 
failed in 1618, with ſix ſhips, three of which 
belonged to the government, and three to the 
Company that had aſſociated themſelves to carry 
on a trade to India, His death, which happened 
in their paſſage, put an end to the hopes they had 
conceived, 'The Danes met with a very bad re- 
ception at Ceylon ; and their chief, Ove Giedde 
de Tommerup, faw no other reſource than to 


carry them to Tanjour, a part of the continent 


neareſt to that iſland. 

TAaNnJouR is a ſmall ſtate, which is but a hun- 
dred miles in it's greateſt length, and eighty in 
it's greateſt breadth, It 1s of all that coaſt the 

rovince that bears the greateſt quantity of rice. 

his natural wealth, added to a 5 of uſeful 
manufactures, and a great plenty of roots for 
dying, makes the public revenue amount to near 
five millions of livres *. It's fertility is owen to 
it's being watered by the Caveri, a river which 
comes down from the mountains of Gate. At 
upwards of four hundred miles from the head, it 
divides into two ſtreams. At the entrance of 
Tanjour, the eaſtern branch takes the name of 


 Coleroon. The other retains the name of Caveri, 


and ſubdivides again into four branches, which 
all flow within the kingdom, and preſerve it from 
that terrible drought which burns up the reſt of 
Coromandel for the greateſt part of the year. 
Tris happy ſituation made the Danes wiſh to 
form a ſettlement in Tanjour. Their propoſals 
met with a favourable reception. They obtained 


* 2c8,3331. 6s. 8d. 


a fruit- 
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a fruitful and populous territory; on which they B O O Kk 
built Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortreſs of, V. 


Dannebourg, ſufficient for the defence both © 
the road and the town, On their part, they en- 
gaged to pay an annual homage of two thou- 
and pagodas, or fixteen thouſand eight hundred 
livres * which is continued to this time. | 

CIRCUMSTANCES were favourable for eſtabliſh- 
ing a large commerce. The Portugueſe, who 
groaned under the oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, 
made only feeble efforts to preſerve their poſ- 
ſeſſions; the Spaniards ſent no ſhips but to the 
Molucca and Philippine iſlands; and the Dutch 
were ſolely intent upon engroſſing the ſpice trade. 
The Engliſh felt the effects of the diſturbances 
their country laboured under, even in India. All 
theſe powers could not ſee this new rival without 
regret, but none oppoſed it. 

In conſequence of this, the Danes, who began 
with a capital of no more than 853,262 livres , 
carried on rather a conſiderable trade in all parts 
of India, Unfortunately the Dutch Company ac- 
2 ſuch a ſuperiority, as to exclude them 
rom the markets where they had traded moſt ad- 
vantageouſly; and, by a ſtill greater misfortune, 
the diſſentions, that rent the north of Europe. 
would not permit the mother- country to attend 
to ſuch remote concerns as thoſe of this ſettle- 
ment. The Danes at Tranquebar inſenſibly fell 
into contempt, both with the natives, who value 
men only in proportion to their riches, and with 
the rival nations, whoſe competition they could 
not ſuſtain. They were diſcouraged by this infe- 
riority; and the Company gave up it's charter, 
and made over it's ſettlements to the govern- 


- 
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BOOK ment, as an indemnification for the ſums it had 
V. advanced. | 
— . 3 
Changes A MEW Company was formed in 1670 upon 
the Daniſh the ruins of the old one. Chriſtiern V. gave 
—2 them, in ſhips and other effects, to the value of 
in India. three hundred and ten thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight livres, ten ſous “; and the adven- 
turers advanced ſeven hundred and thirty-two 
thouſand fix hundred livres 7. This ſecond un- 
dertaking, which was entered upon without a 
ſufficient fund, proved ſtill more unſucceſsful 
than the firſt. After a few voyages, the factory 
of Tranquebar was leſt to itſelf, Their fmall 
territory, and two veſſels that they freighted for 
the merchants of that country, were the only 
means they had to ſupply the inhabitants and their 
garriſon, Theſe reſources ſometimes failed them; 
and, to ſave themſelves from the effects of famine, 
they were reduced to mortgage three of the four 
baſtions that conſtituted their fortreſs. They 
were ſcarce able to fit out a ſhip for Europe once 
in three years with a very moderate cargo. | 
Pity feemed to be the only ſentiment that fo 
deſperate a fituation could in{pire. But the ever 
watchful jealouſy and ſuſpicious avarice of other 
nations, ftirred up an odious war againſt the 
Danes. The Raja of Tanjour, who had frequent- 
ly intercepted their communication with: his ter- 
ritory, attacked them in 1689, in the very town 
of Tranquebar, at the inſtigation of the Dutch. 
That prince had nearly taken the place after a ſix 
months ſiege, when it was ſuccoured and ſaved 
by the Engliſh. This event neither was, nor 
could be, attended with any important conſe- 
quences. The Daniſh Company declined daily, 
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and was at length annihilated in 1720, but not BOOK. 
till after it had become bankrupr. v. 


Two years after this, a new Company was 
formed. The favours that were heaped upon it, 


to enable it to carry on a free and advantageous 


trade, plainly fhew of what importance this com- 
merce appeared to the government. The charter 
of the Company was ſettled for forty years. What - 
ever belonged to the fitting out of their ſhips was 
exempted from all duties. The workmen they 
employed, whether natives or foreigners, were 
not tied down to the regulations of particular 
companies, which - were a reſtraint upon induſtry 
in Denmark, as well as in other countries of Eu- 
rope. They were not obliged to uſe ftampt pa- 

r in their tranſactions. They had an abſolute 
juriſdiction over the perſons they employed; and 
the ſentences paſſed by the directors were not 
hable to be reverſed; unleſs the puniſhment were 

To remove even the appearance of con- 
ſtraint, the ſovereign renounced the right he had 
of interfering in the adininiſtration of their affairs, 
as being chief proprietor. He retained no in- 
fluence in the choice of officers, whether civil or 
military, and — reſerved to himſelf a power of 
confirming the office of governor of Tranquebar. 
He even bound himſelf to ratify all political con- 
ventions they might think proper to make with 
the: Aſiatic powers. 

Is return for ſo many indulgences, govern- 
ment only required one per cent. upon all mer- 
. chandize of India and China, which ſhould be ſent 
abroad; and two and a half per cent. upon alt 
that ſhould be conſumed at home. 

Tux grant containing the above conditions was 
no ſooner confirmed, than it became neceſſary to 
find adventurers. This was a difficult point ; for 


the trade to India had hitherto proved fo unſuc- 
i ceſsful, 
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BOO k ceſsful, that men of property muſt have been to- 


tally averſe from engaging their fortunes in it. A 
new idea was ſuggeſted to alter this diſpoſition. 
The ſtock was diſtinguiſhed into two different 
kinds. The firſt, called fixed, was that in which 
all the effects the old Company had in Europe 


and Aſia were deſtined to be veſted. The other 


ſtock was called variable, becauſe every year it 
was regulated by the number, and the cargoes of 
the ſhips that ſhould be fitted out. Every pro- 
prietor might chuſe whether he would be con- 
cerned in theſe expeditions, the profits of which 
were ſettled. at the cloſe of every voyage. By 
this arrangement, the Company became perma- 
_ by the fixed, and annual by the variable 

IT ſeemed a difficult matter to ſtate the ſhare 
of expence that each of theſe funds was to bear. 
Every thing was ſettled with more eaſe than had 
been expected. It was agreed that the variable 
ſtock ſhould only pay the neceſlary expences for 
the purchaſe, the fitting out, and the cargoes of 
the ſhips. All other charges were to be defrayed 
from the fixed ſtock, which, by way of compenſa- 
tion, was to take up ten per cent. upon all India 
goods which ſhould be fold in Europe, and five 
per cent. upon all that ſhould be ſent out from 
Tranquebar. 

Tur capital of the new Company amounted to 
3,240, ooo livres “, divided into ſixteen hundred 
ſhares, of 2,025 livres + each. 

Wiru theſe funds, which were always in cir- 
culation, the proprietors, during the forty years 
of their charter, fitted out eight hundred ſhips. 
The expenee of theſe veſſels in money roſe. to 
87,333,037 livres 10 ſols t, and in merchandiſe, _ 


# 135,0001, + 841. 78. 6d, 1 3,638,9011, 118. zu. 
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to 10,580,094. livres (a), which in the whole made B © O 
97,913,731 livres 10 ſols (5). The returns were V. 


ſold for 188,939,673 livres (c). Of this Denmark 
only conſumed 35,450,262 livres (d); therefore the 
value of 153, 489, 411 livres (e) of it was exported. 
Let us make a freſh diviſion, and we ſhall find, 
that the annual ſales have amounted to the ſum of 
4,23, 491 livres 16 ſols (/); that of this, the coun- 


try has only conſumed annually to the value of 
886, 250 livres 10 ſols (g); and that foreign nati- 


ons have carried off to the amount of 3, 837, 235 
livres 10 ſols (H). 

Tux dividends were very irregular, during all 
the time that the charter laſted, They would 
have been more conſiderable, if part of the pro- 
fits had not been conſtantly appropriated: to the 
extenſion of the trade. By this prudent and con- 
ſiderate conduct, the fortunate proprietors trebled 
their capitals. Their ſtock would have been in- 
creaſed with the additional ſum of 2,000,000 of 
livres (i), if in 1954, the Daniſh miniſtry had not 
prevailed upon the directors to erect a ſtatue to 
King Frederic V. 

_ Warn I reflect upon theſe public monuments 
conſecrated to a ſovereign in his life time, his 
want of modeſty always occurs to my mind. 
When a prince orders them himſelf, it ſeems as if 
he ſaid to his people, I am a great man; I am a 
great king. It is impoſlible for me to preſent 
myſelf every day to your view, and to receive 
the ſplendid teſtimony of your admiration and 
affection. But here is my image. Get round 
it, and fatisfy yourſelves. When I ſhall! be 
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BOOK no more, you will conduct your child to the 
. * foot of thy ftatue, and you will fay to him: 
© Behold, my fon, and confider him attentively. 
© This is the man who repulſed the enemies of 
the ſtate, who commanded it's armies in per- 
* fon; who paid the debts of his anceſtors; who 
* fertilized our fields; who protected our farmers; 
* who laid no reftraint upon our conſcience; who 
permitted us to live in happinefs, freedom, and 
6 opulence ; let his name for ever be bleft 
Wu infolent vanity is this, even if it be true! 
What impudence if it be not! But how few 
would there be of theſe monuments, had they 
only been erected to princes who deſerved them ? 
If all the others were taken down, how few would 
remain? If truth had dictated the infcriptions 
that are placed around them, what ſhould we 
read? © To Neto, after he had affaſſinated his 
mother, Killed his wife, flain his preceptor, and 
&« jmbrued his hands in the blood of the moſt 
* worthy citizens.” You ſhudder with horror. 
Alas! vile people, why am I not allowed to ſub- 
ſtitute true inſcriptions in the place of thoſe with 
which you have decorated the monuments of your 
ſovereigns. You would not read of the ſame 
crimes; but you would read of others, and you 
would ſhudder again. 
Hes I would write, as formerly, upon Pom- 
| pey's column: To Pompey, after he had maſ- 
1 <* ſacred three millions of men.” There I would 


write——Baſe mortals, are you then afraid that 
q your maſters ſhould bluſh for their wickedneſs? _ 
, When you pay them ſuch homage, how is it 
4 poſſible they ſhould think that you are unhappy ? 
3 How ſhould they not imagine that they are the 
q idois of your hearts, when, by your acclamations, 
4 you give your approbation to'the ſervility of the 
f courtiers. 
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Bor the people will anſwer, * Theſe monu- 
0 ments are not erected by us. We ſhould never 
„ have thought of conferring the honour of a 
«* ſtatue on a tyrant who kept us plunged in mi- 
% fery, and to whom our profound ſilence, when 
he paſſed through our city in perſon, fo fre- 
% quently announced the indignation we felt. 
It cannot be imagined that we ſhould have been 
„ ſo mad, after he had exhauſted us nearly of all 
our means of ſubſiſtence, to throw away the few 
& we had ſtil] remaining upon a caſt.” 

MonaRkCHs, if ye are good, ye may be aſſured 
of the ſtatue which ye raiſe to yourſelves. The 
nation, whoſe | happineſs you have created, will 


grant it to you a century after your death, when 


your actions ſhall have been tried at the tribunal of 
hiſtory. If ye are bad and vicious, you only perpe- 
tuate the memory of your wickedneſs and your vices. 
The ſovereign, who is poſſeſſed of any degree of 
dignity, will wait, He who is poſſeſſed of true 
greatneſs of ſoul, would perhaps diſdain a (ſpecies of 
incenſe indiſcriminately beſtowed in all ages upon 
vice and virtue. While the inſcription was en- 
graving round his ſtatue, To THE MOST HIGH; 


MOST WORTHY, MOST PUISSANT, MOST GLORI-- 


OUS, MOST MAGNIFICENT PRINCE, &c. he would 
recollect, that the ſame titles were engraved under 
the ſtatue of a Tiberius, a Domitian, or a Cali- 
gula; and he would exclaim with a worthy Ro- 
man, Spare me a homage that is roo ſuſpicious. 
Let me have no tainted honours, My temple 
is in your hearts. There it is that my image is 
„beautiful, and that it will laſt.“ | 
Anb, indeed, with whatever folidity monu- 
ments may be conſtructed, fooner or later the 
hand of Time ſtrikes and overturns them. On 
the contrary, the edge of his ſcythe is blunted 
againſt the page of liſtory. It can have no effect 
Vol.. II. P upen 
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B O O k upon the heart, or upon the memory of man. 

V. His veneration is tranſmitted from age to age; 

and ſucceeding centuries are perpetually repeating 

it. Proud waters of the Seine, ſwell yourſelves 

if ye dare: ye may ſweep away our bridges, and 

even the ſtatue of Henry: but his name will re- 

main. It is before the image of this great king that 

the people, impreſſed with tender ſentiments, and 

the ſtranger, ſtop. If the other monuments, ſo- 

vereigns, that are conſecrated to you, are alſo 

viſited, do not miſtake the intention. Men do 

not come to honour your perſons; they come 

to admire the workmanſhip of the art: regret- 

ting, at the ſame time, that ſo ſublime a talent 

which ſhould devote itfelf to virtue, ſhould be 

ſo meanly proſtituted to vice. At the foot of 

your ſtatue, what can the citizen or the ſtranger 

think, when he ſees himſelf ſurrounded by a ſet of 

wretches whoſe aſpect diſcovers their miſery, and 

whole plaintive accents ſolicit a trifling aſſiſtance ? 

Is it not, as if they ſaid to him: EEHOLDb, AND 

RELIEVE THE DISTRESS WHICH THIS MAN OP 

' BRONZE HAS BROUGHT UPON us? Erect ſtatues 

to the great men of your nation, and your's will 

be looked for among them. But in countries 

ſubmitted to tyranny there is but one man and 

one ſtatue. There, the bronze ſpeaks, and the 

marble exclaims : PEOPLE, LEARN THAT 1 AM 

ALL, AND THAT YOU ARF NOTHING, Let me 

be excuſed for this. digreſhon, The fate of a 

writer would be too hard, if he were not ſome- 

times allowed to give way to the ſentiment that 
oppreſſes him. 

Preſent Wur the charter of the Company expired on 

eee the 12th of April 1772, a new one was given 

India, them, butonly for twenty years. Some reſtraints 

were alſo laid upon the fayours they had before 

enjoyed. 
ExceeT- 
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Exckrri dd the trade to China, which ſtill con- B O O R 
V. 


— 


tinues excluſive, the Indian ſeas are open to all 
the citizens, and to others who wiſh to ſhare in 
their undertakings. But in order to be intitled 
to this liberty, it is neceſſary to gmploy no ſhips 
but what are built in one of the ports of the king- 
dom; to embark upon each veſſel to the value of 
thirteen thouſand five hundred livres“, at leaſt, 
in merchandiſe of the national manufacture; to 
pay to the Company ſixty-ſeven livres ten ſols + 
per laſt, or two per cent. of the value of the cargo 
upon it's going out, and eight per cent. at it's 
return. Individuals are alſo allowed to trade from 
one part of India to another, by paying a duty of 
entrance of four per cent. on the productions of 
Aſia, and two per cent. on thoſe of Europe, in 
all the Daniſh ſettlements. If the court of Copen- 
hagen, as there can be no doubt, have made theſe 
arrangements only with a view of encouraging 
their factories, experience muſt have convinced 
them of their miſtake. 
Tue Company was formerly exempt from the 
duties ſettled upon all articles employed in the 
building and victualling of ſhips. They have been 
deprived of an exemption which was attended: 
with too many inconveniencies. They receive, 
as an indemnity, ſixty-ſeven livres ten ſols f per 
laſt, and thirteen livres ten ſols & for each of the 
perſons compoling the crews of their ſhips. On 
the other hand, they are obliged to export upon 
each of their veſſels diſpatched to India to the va- 
lue of thirteen thouſand five hundred livres || of 
mercantile articles fabricated'in the kingdom ; and 
to the amount of eighteen thouſand livres upon 
each of the ſhips deſtined for China. | 
| 
* 5621. 10s. + 21. 16s. 3d. Ibid, 
$ 118, zd. [] 5621. 10s 7501. 
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BOOK Tus cuſtoms fixed for the productions of Afia 

V. which were conſumed in Denmark, or ſent to 

other parts, and which were formerly different, 

are at preſent equal, They all of them pay two 

per cent. withoug any regard to the place of their 

deſtination, The government has alſo reſerved 

to itſelf the privilege of being the arbiter of the 

cuſtoms, which the ſilks and coffees, deſtined for 

the ſtate, ſhould be obliged to pay. This reſtric- 

tion is' intended to favour the intereſt of the 

American iſlands, and of the national manufac- 
tures. 

THe king has given up the practice he had of 
placing annually, in the Company's trade, the 
ſum of about one hundred thouſand livres“; from 
which he uſually derived a benefit of twenty per 
cent. To indemnify him for this ſacrifice, when 
the Company fit out but one ſhip, they will add 
to his private cheſt twenty-two thouſand five hun- 
dred livres T; when they fend two, they will pay 
him thirty-ſix thouſand livres ; and forty-five 
thouſand livres & when they diſpatch three, or a 
greater number, | 

Unper the former adminiſtration, a proprietor 
of one ſhare was intitled to vote at the general 
meetings, Three ſhares carried two votes, five 
ſhares three, and ſo on in the ſame proportion to 
twelve votes, which number no proprietor could 

i ever go beyond, whatever intereſt he might have 

's in the ſtocks of the Company. But the votes of 
abſentees or foreigners were admitted upon produ- 

Es ing a power of attorney from them. The conſe- 

quence of this practice was, that a few merchants 

5 reſiding at Copenhagen, were the rulers of all the 

1 deliberations. This evil has been remedied, by 
| reducing the number of votes any one proprietor 

| 
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may have, either for himſelf, or by proxy, tos g 


three. | 
Sucu are the new views which diſtinguiſh the 


late charter from thoſe that have preceded it, 
The example of the miniſtry has influenced the 
conduct of the proprietors, who have alſo made 
ſome remarkable alterations in their adminiſtra- 
tion. 

Tu diſtinction eſtabliſhed between the fixt 
and the variable ſtock reduced the Company to a 
precarious ſtate, ſince the proprietors were at li- 
berty, after every voyage, to withdraw the latter, 
which ſerved as the baſis of the operations. To 
give this body a more ſolid conſtitution, theſe two 
ſtocks have been confounded. Hereafter, the 
proprietors will not have it in their power to claim 
any part of their capital, *till the expiration of their 
charter. Thoſe among them, who, for any poſſi- 
ble reaſon, may wiſh to leſſen the riſk, will be 
obliged to ſell their ſhares, as it is the conſtant 
practice every where elle. 

Ar the expiration of the laſt charter, the Com- 
pany had a capital of 11,906,059 livres“, divided 
into ſixteen hundred ſhares, each of the value of 
about 7,425 livres +. The price of the ſhare was 
evidently too high in a country where the fortunes 
of individuals are inconſiderable. This inconve- 
nience has been remedied, by dividing each ſhare 


into three parts; ſo that there are at preſent four 


thouſand eight hundred ſhares, the price of which, 
for greater ſecurity, has been only rated in the 
books at 2,250 livres . This alteration muſt have 
facilitated the purchaſe and the ſale of them, by 
increaſing the circulation and the value, 
Tux project of raiſing the Daniſh ſettlements 
in India to a greater degree of proſperity than 
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BOOK they had hitherto attained, has next been taken 
into conſideration, In order to effect this, it has 
been regulated, that 2,250,000 livres , including 
their eſtimated value of goo, ooo livres +, ſhould 
conſtantly be left there. The profits accruing 
from this ſtock are to remain during ten years, and 
to be applicd to the increaſe of the capital, and no 
diyidends are to be made of them. 9 
*TiLL theſe latter times, the ſhips fitted out in 
Europe for China, uſed always to carry with them 
the ſactors who were to make up the cargoes. It 
has judiciouſly been imagined, that agents reſiding 
among theſe celebrated people, would enter more 
into the ſpirit of the nation; and would make 
their ſales and purchaſes with greater facility and 
advantage. In this view, four factors have been 
fixed at Canton, to manage there the intereſts of 
the Company that has choſen them. 
Tur Danes had formerly a ſmall ſettlement o 
the iſlands of Nicobar, The expence of it was 
trifling, but it yielded nothing; and therefore has 
very prudently been given up, Ec 
Tux Company had contracted the habit of 
granting, upon mortgage, a credit of ſeveral years 
to the purchaſers, This indulgence frequently 
obliged them to borrow conſiderable ſums at Am- 
ſterdam, or at Copenhagen. A practice unknown 
to the rival nations has been violently oppoſed. 
It would have been dangerous, perhaps, to give it 
up entirely ; but it has been reſtrained within ſuch 
9 apa bounds, that it can o longer create miſ- 
traſt. g. 
To theſe principles of commerce, much ſupe- 
rior to thoſe that were followed before, the Com- 
ny. have added the advantages of a direction 
15a regulated, more enlightened, and more 
cloſely ſuperintended, 
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Un1ivERSAL confidence has been the reſult of B O OK 


theſe prudent combinations. Although the divi- 
dend has riſen no higher than eight per cent. in 
1773, and ten per cent. in 1774 and 1775, yet 
there has been a profit of twenty-five and thirty 
per cent. upon the ſhares. Their price would in 
all probability have been ſtill higher, if the inter- 
nal peace of the ſociety had not of late been ſo 
ſcandalouſly diſturbed. 

Taz old Company confined their operations to 
the trade of China. Among all thoſe they had 
to chooſe, this was the one in which they had the 
leaſt riſk to run, and the greateſt profit to ex- 
pet. Without giving up this ſource of riches, 
other means of acquiring them, which had been 
too long neglected, have been purſued. | 

THE coat of Malabar, it is true, has not taken 
up much of the attention of the Company. For- 
merly, no more than fixty thouſand weight of 
pepper were annually drawn from Colefchey and 
Calicut. Theſe purchaſes have not had any con- 
ſiderable increaſe, but there was reaſon to hope 
that affairs would wear a more promiſing aſpect in 
Bengal. | 

Tus Danes had but juſt made their appearance 
in the Indies, when they fixed themſelves at Chin- 
churat, upon the borders of the Ganges. Their 
misfortunes drove them from this opulent region 
during more than a century, They came there 
again in 1755, with a deſire of fixing themſelves 
at Bankibaſar, which had belonged to the Oſtend 
Company. Commercial jealouſy, which is be- 
come the ruling paſſion of our times, fruſtrated 
their deſigns, and they were reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of founding Frederic-Nagor in the neigh- 
bourhood. This factory coſt annually 22,500 
livres * more than was collected from it's terri- 
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BOO k tory and the cuſtoms; and this expence, though 


.-s 


ingonſiderable, was ſtill greater than the tranſac- 


tions would bear. The care that was taken, aſter 


the renewal of the charter, to tend ſome money 
to this too much neglected ſettlement, began to 
give it ſome ſhare P animation; but it ſoon fell 
again to nothing. It's deſtruction is owen to it's 
having been placed in a ſtate of abſolute depend- 
ence upon Tranquebar. 

Tunis firſt of the Daniſh colonies has an excel- 
lent territory, which, though only two leagues in 
circumference, had formerly a population of 
thirty thouſand perſans. There were even ten 
thouſand of theſe in the city itſelf. Rather a 

reater number were found in a large village, 
filed with coarſe manufactures. The remainder 
were uſefully employed in ſome places of leſs con- 
ſequence, Theſe, with three hundred workmen, 
factors, merchants, or ſoldiers, were all the Eu- 
ropeans fixed in the ſettlement. It's revenue 
amounted to 100,000 livres“, and was ſufficient 
ſor 1t's expences. | 

In proceſs of time, confuſion took place in the 
colony, which yielded leſs, and coſt twice as 


much. The adventurers went away; the manu- 


factures langui ſhed, the purchaſes were diminiſh- 
ed, and a very ſcanty profit only was obtained 
upon thoſe that were ordered at diſtant periods. 
Impoſſible as it was to make any advances to the 
workmen, it was neceſſary to pay for the mer- 
chandize five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. dearer 
than if the cuſtoms of the country had been com- 
plied with. | 

SINCE the year 1772, the aſpect of Tranquebar 


has been changed. A ſmall degree of liberty, 
ſome ſtock, a better adminiſtration, and an in- 
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creaſe of territory, combined with other cauſes, BOOK 


have improved it's condition. But it's deſtiny, 
any more than that of the ſociety which regulates 
it, will never be brilliant. 


— mmnd 


Tas local poſition of Denmark, the diſpoſition 


of it's inhabitants, the degree of it's power rela- 
tively conſidered; every circumſtance, in a word, 
is unfavourable to it's carrying on a great trade 
with India. Are it's provinces ſufficiently rich to 
furniſh the ſums neceſſary for large undertakings ; 
or will foreigners truſt their property with a ſo- 
ciety, ſubject to the caprice, and expoſed to the 
vexations of unlimited authority? It is in the na- 
ture of a deſpotic government to diſſolve the ties 
which ought to unite nations; and when once this 
ſpring is deſtroyed, it can never be reſtored. It is 
mutual confidence which draws men together, and 
combines their intereſts; and arbitrary power is 
incompatible with this confidence, becaule it puts 
an end to all ſecurity. 

Tur project formed in 1728, of transferring 
from Copenhagen to Altena the ſeat of the Aſia- 
ric trade, might poſſibly be attended with ſome 
advantages; but could not remove any of the ob- 
ſtacles we have been mentioning. We may there- 
fore venture to affirm, that England and Holland 
were guilty of a needleſs act of tyranny, when they 
oppoſed this domeſtic plan of a free and independ- 
ent power. 

Can the man who has any concern for mankind, 
and who is not poſſeſſed of the narrow foul of a 
monk, to whom the circuit of his cloiſtered priſon 
is all, and the reſt of the univerſe is nothing; can 
ſuch a one conceive any thing more abſurd and 
more cruel than this infamous jealouſy of the 
great powers; this horrible abuſe of their ſtrength, 
in preventing feeble ſtates from improving their 
condition? The individual who ſhould think of 

| acting 
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BO O K acting the ſame part in the midſt of his country, 


V. 
— 


Eſtabliſh- 
ment of 
an India 
Company 
at O. end. 


which they do among other nations, would be 
looked upon as the moſt execrable of malefactors. 
Engliſn, French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans, this is the honeſt motive for which you 
take up arms, and maſſacre each other! It is to 
determine which of you ſhall retain the excluſive 
privilege of tyranny, and the monopoly of pro- 
ſperity. I am aware that you colour this atro- 
cious project with the pretence of providing for 
your own ſecurity : but how can you be credited, 
when it is evident that you ſet no-bounds to your 
ambition; and that the more powerful you are, 
the more imperious you become? You are not 
ſatisfied with requiring every thing that it is your 
own private intereſt to obtain, your pride ſome- 
times prompts you to aſk what it would be ſhame- 
ful to grant. You do not conſider that a people 
cannot be degraded without fatal conſequences. 
Their honour may lie dormant for a time ; but 
ſooner or later it will be rouzed, and they will 
avenge themſelves: and as humiliation is the moſt 
offenſive of all injuries, fo it is that which is moſt 
ſeverely felt, and moſt cruelly revenged. 

Trar knowledge of trade and government, and 
that ſound philoſophy, which inſenſibly ſpread 
over all Europe, met with invincible obſtacles in 
ſorne monarchies. Theſe improvements could 
not reach the court of Vienna, which was wholly 
intent upon projects of war and aggrandizement, 
by conqueſts. The Engliſh and Dutch, - whoſe 
attention was engaged in preventing France from 
increaſing her commerce, her ſettlements, and her 
navy, excited enemies againſt her on the conti- 
nent, and laviſned immenſe ſums upon the houſe 
of Auſtria, which were employed againſt France: 
but, at the peace, the Juxury of one crown re- 


ſtored 
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ſtored more, riches to the other than it had taken B 00 
from it by the war, 
Tus —.— of the houſe of Auſtria, wh 
ought to be formidable from the extent of it's do- 
minions, is confined by reaſon of it's fituation ; 
for moſt of it's provinces are diſtant from the ſea, 
The foil of the country yields but a ſmall quan- 
tity of wine, and few of the productions that are 
ſo much valued by other nations. It affords nei- 
ther oil, ſilk, nor fine wool, which are in ſo much 
repute. This ſtate had no pretenſions to opulence, 
and knew not how to be frugal. With the uſual 
luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave no en- we 
couragement to induſtry and manufactures, which | 
might have ſupplied the means of indulging that | 
expenſive taſte. The. contempt which it has 14 
always ſhewn for the ſciences, prevented it's pro- 7 
greſs in every thing. Artiſts will never be emi- 164 
nent in any country where they are not aſliſted Ki 
by men of learning. Sciences and arts muſt 
both languiſh, wherever a freedom of thinking 
is not allowed. The pride and intolerant ſpirit of 
the houſe of Auſtria kept her vaſt. domains in a 
ſtate of poverty,, ſuperſtition, and a rude kind of 
luxury. | 
_ Even the Low Countries, formerly fo cele- 14 
brated for their activity and induſtry, retained [| 
nothing of their ancient ſplendour. The traveller, 
who went to Antwerp, beheld with aſtoniſhment 
the ruins of a city formerly ſo flouriſhing. He | 
compared it's exchange with the ſuperb edifices A 
of paganiſm, after the abolition of idolatry. It 
reſented , the ſame ſolitude, the ſame majeſty. . 
he indigent and melancholy citizens were ob- 
ſerved walking about it, as under Conſtantine, the | 
_ tattered prieſts were ſeen roaming around their | ap 
deſerted temples, or fitting at the foot of the al- 
tars where the hecatombs had been ſacrificed, and 
I telling 
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BOOK telling the people their fortunes for a ſmall piece 


of copper. Antwerp, which had been, for two 


—"Y> centuries, the ſtore-houſe of the north, had not 


now a ſingle ſhip in it's harbour. Bruſſels and 
Louvain, far from ſupplying other nations with 
their clothing, bought their own of the Engliſh. 
That valuable article, the herring fiſhery, had 
paſſed from Bruges to Holland. Ghent, Cour- 
tray, and ſome other towns, found their linen 
and lace manufactures decreaſe daily. Thoſe 
provinces, placed between the three moſt enlight- 
ened and moſt trading nations in Europe, had not 
been able, with all their natural advantages, to 
ſupport ſo powerful a competition. After itiving 
ſome time againſt oppreſſion, againſt impediments 
multiplied by ignorance, and againſt the privileges 
which a rapacious neighbour extorted from the 
continual wants of government, they were totally 
fallen to decay. | | 
PRINCE Eugene, as great in a political, as he 
was in a military capacity, with a mind ſuperior 
to every prejudice, had been long in ſearch of the 
means of enriching a. power, the boundaries of 
which he had ſo greatly enlarged ;- when a propoſal 
was made to him of eſtabliſhing an India Company 
at Oſtend. The firſt contrivers of this ſcheme 
had very extenſive views. They pretended that, 
if this undertaking could be accompliſhed, it would 
excite a ſpirit of induſtry in all the ſtates under 
the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria z; would 
ſupply that power with a navy, one part of which 
would þe in the Netherlands, and the other at 
Fiume and Trieſt; would reſcue it from the kind 
of dependence it was ſtil} under forthe ſubſidies 
from England and Holland ; and render it formi- 
dable to the coaſts of Turkey, and even to the city 
of Conſtantinople, — 
2 Tur 
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Tus able miniſter, to whom this was addreſſed, B O O K 
was very ſenſible of the value of ſuch overtures; J. 
he would not, however, be too precipitate. To  * 
accuſtom his own court and all Europe to this new 
eſtabliſhment, he ordered that two ſhips ſhould be 
ſent out to India in 1917, with only his own paſſ- | 
ports. Their voyage was fo ſucceſsful, that more | 
were ſent out the following years. Every expedi- 4 
tion proved fortunate; and in 1722 the council of \| 
Vienna thought it was neceſſary to ſecure the pro- 1 
perty of the adventurers, who were moſtly Flem- 4 
ings, by the moſt ample charter that ever had been 
granted. The only ſtipulation made, was, that 
the Company ſhould pay to government, till the 
end of the year 1724, three per cent. upon every 
thing exported or imported, and after that period 
fax per cent. | | | | 
THe rapacity of all governments is inconceiv- wr 
able. Throughout the whole courſe of this hiſto- | 
ry, we ſhall not find perhaps one ſingle inſtance, 
in which the tax has not accompanied the under- 
taking ; not one (overeign, who has not been de- 
firous of ſecuring to himſelf part of the harveſt 
before it was gathered in, without perceiving that 0 
theſe premature exactions were the ſureſt way of be 
deſtroying it. From whence does this kind of 
delirium ariſe? Is it from ignorance, or from po- 
verty? Or is there a ſecret ſeparation of the inter- 
- . eſt peculiar to the government, from the general 
intereſt of the ſtate ? | 
HoweveR this may be, the new Company, Wie. 
which had a capital of fix milkons of florins, or | 
1 0,800,000 livres “, appeared with advantage in Wd 
all the markets of India, They made two ſetile- 0 
ments, that of Coblom between Madras and Sa- 
draſpatnam, on the coaſt of Coromandel; and 
that of Bankibaſar, on the Ganges. They were 
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even in ſearch of a place where their ſhips might 
touch for refreſhments, and had turned their 


views upon Madagaſcar for that purpoſe. The 


Company were ſo fortunate as to be able to repoſe 
an intire confidence in their agents, who had 
ſhewn a degree of reſolution ſufficient to ſurmount 
every obſtacle that jealouſy had thrown 1n their 
way ; and a ſhare of underſtanding, which had 
extricated them from all the ſnares that had been 
laid for them. This confidence was ſtill increaſ- 
ed by the richnels of their returns, and the value 
of their ſhares, which brought in fifteen per cent. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed they would have been diſ- 
appointed, had not their projeas been oppoſed by 
political intereſts. To give a clear idea of the rea- 
ſons of this policy, we muſt trace the ſubject from 
the beginning. ny 

When Iſabella had ſent out ſhips to facilitate 
the diſcovery of America, and which proceeded 
as far as the Philippine iſlands, Europe was funk 
in ſuch a ſtate of ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit all ſubjects of Spain, who were 


not natives of Caſtile, from navigating to the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. That part of the Low Countries 


which had not recovered it's liberty, having been 
ceded, in 1598, to the Infanta Iſabella, on her 
marriage with the Archduke Albert, the new fove- 
reigns were required to enter into a ſolemn en- 
gagement, not to have any concern in this trade, 
When theſe provinces were again united to the 
monarchy in 1638, no alteration was made in this 
odious ſtipulation. The Flemings, juſtly offended 


at being abridged of the right, which all people 


are by nature intitled to, of trading wherever 
other nations are not legally poſſeſſed of an ex- 
eluſive privilege, complained loudly of this im- 
poſition. They were ſeconded by their governor 
the cardinal Infant, who procured the permiſſion 

tO 
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to trade to the Eaſt Indies. The act to ratify B O O K 
this grant was not yet iſſued, when Portugal V- 
ſhook off the yoke under which it had ſo long 
been oppreſſed, The fear of increaſing the dit- 
content of the Portugueſe, whom the Spaniards 
wiſhed rather to ſoothe, prevented the introduction 
of a new rival to the Portugueſe in Aſia, and pro- 
tracted the concluſion of this important affair. lt 
was not yet ſettled, when it was reſolved at Mun- 
ſter, in 1648, that the ſubjects of the king of 
Spain ſhould never extend their trade in India be- 
yond what it was at that period. This act ought 
not to have been leſs binding to the emperor 
than it was to the court of Madrid; fince he poſ- 
ſeſles the Low Countries on the ſame terms, and 
with the (ame reſtrictions they were ſubject to when 
under the dominion of Spain. 
SUCH were the arguments made uſe of by the 
Engliſh and the Dutch, in order to effect the ſup- 
preſſion of the new Company, the ſucceſs of ! 
which gave them great — Thoſe two [4 
allies, who by their maritime forces could have 
entirely deſtroyed Oſtend and it's trade, were de- 
ſirous of avoiding a diſpute with a power which 
they themſelves had raiſed, and which they 
thought they ſtood in need of againſt the houſe 
of Bourbon. So that, though they were deter- 
mined not to ſuffer the houſe of Auſtria to go to 
the ſource of their riches, they contented them- 
ſelves with making remonſtrances on the violation 
of the moſt ſolemn engagements. They were le- it. 
conded by France, which was equally intereſted 
in this matter, and was alſo guarantee of the vio- 1 
| lated treaty. | — | 
Tue emperor paid no regard to theſe repreſen- 
tations. He was induced to perſiſt in his un- 
dertaking by the obſtinacy of his own diſpoſition, 
by the ambitious proſpects that had been ſug- 
geſted 
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BOOK geſted to him, and by the great privileges. and 


indulgences granted by Spain to the merchants 
reſiding in his dominions. That crown then 
entertained the hopes of obtaining the heireſs of 
the, houfe of Auſtria for Don Carlos, and thought 
no conceſſions too great for ſuch an alliance. The 
union of thoſe two courts, which had always been 
conſidered as irreconcileable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought itfelf in danger. Number- 
leſs leagues were formed, and many treaties con- 
cluded, to endeavour to diſſolve that connection, 
which was thought to be more dangerous than it 
really was. All theſe attempts were ineffectual, 


till the council of Madrid, having no more trea- 


fures to laviſh upon Germany, were convinced 
that they were purſuing a viſionary intereſt. Au- 
ſtria was not ſurpriſed at the defection of her ally, 
and ſeemed determined to aflert her claims, and 


eſpecially her commercial intereſts, Whether the 


maritime powers were intimidated by this ſteadi- 
nels, or whether, as was more probably the caſe, 
they only conſulted the dictates of found policy, 
they determined to guarantee the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion in 1727. The court of Vienna acknowledg- 
ed this important ſervice, by ſacrificing the Oſtend 
Company. | 

THouUGH the public aQts take notice only of 4 
ſuſpenſion for ſeven years, the proprietors plainly 
ſaw that their ruin was determined upon, and that 
this ſtipulation was only inſerted from reſpect to the 
imperial dignity. They had too high an opinion 


of the court of London and the ſtates- general, to 


ſupppoſe they would have ſecured the indiviſibility 
of the Auſtrian dominions for a mere temporary 
advantage. This perſuaſion determined them to 
think no more of Oſtend, and to diſpoſe of theit 
ſtock ſome other way. They made ſeveral ſucceſ- 
ſive attempts to form an eſtabliſhment at Ham- 

burgh, 
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burgh, at Trieſt, and in Tuſcany ; but all their B O O Kk 
endeavours proved abortive, either from the . 
badneſs of the ſituation, the efforts of powerful 
nations, or the intrigues of politics. Thoſe were 
the moſt ſucceſsful who turned their views towards 
Sweden. 8 . ö 
Tue ſtudy of nations is of all others the moſt Swediſh | 
Intereſting. The obſerver delights to be ac- Cal luda 
quainted with the particular ſtroke of character Reycturi. 
that diſtinguiſhes each people, and to ſeparate it ons in the 
from the numerous general characteriſtics that ac- S 
company it. In vain has this diſtinguiſhing mark that na- 
taken a tincture from events: in vain have na- on. 
tural or moral cauſes altered the ſhades of it. A 
penetrating eye traces it through all theſe dif- 
guiſes, and perceives it notwithſtanding theſe 
variations. The more extenſive the field of ob- 
ſervation is, the greater number of ages it preſents 
to be eſtimated, and of periods to inveſtigate, ſo 
much the more eaſy is it to determine the pro- 
blem. Every age, and every period, gives, if 
ve may be allowed the expreſſion, it's own equa- 
tion; and all theſe cannot be ſolved without dif- 
covering the truth, which was, as it were, wrap- 
ped up in them. MAL 
But the defire of being acquainted with a 
nation, muſt increaſe in proportion to the part 
it has borne upon the theatre of the univerſe, and 
to the influence it has had in thoſe majeſtic or 
terrible ſcenes that have agitated the globe. The 
cauſe and effects of this great tumult attract 
equally the attention of the learned and of the 
multitude; and it is ſeldom that we are tired of 
reflecting upon them. Are the Swedes to be 
ranked among the people who have acquired a ce- 
lebrated name? This is a point which my readers 
will decide. | 
Vor. II. <2: Q- SWEDEN 
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BOOK Swepen was little known before it's ferocious 


V. 
— — 


inhabitants had concurred with the other barba- 
rians of the North in the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire. After they had ſpread deſtruction with 
the violence and rapidity of a torrent, they re- 
turned to their former obſcurity, An unculti- 
vated and deſert region, without manners, with- 
out policy, and without form of government, 
could ſcarce fix the attention of Europe, which 
was then but little enlightened, and which made 
no efforts to emerge from it's ignorance, If we 
may believe ſome old chronicles, of doubtful 
authority, plunder and aſſaſſinations were very 
frequent. Sometimes one ſingle chief ruled over 
the whole country, which at other times was 
divided among ſeveral maſters, Theſe rivals, 
greedy of power, had recourſe to the moſt ſhame- 


ful or moſt violent methods to ſupplant each 


other; and revolutions were perpetually taking 
place. It was between fathers and children that 
theſe wars were more particularly inveterate. 
Chriſtianity, which was adopted in this country 
at the end of the eighth, or the beginning of the 


ninth century, did not produce the leaſt alteration 


in the condition of theſe people. The ſame ani- 


moſity, the ſame conteſts, and the ſame calamities 


were ſtill experienced, This dreadful ſtate had 
been but very little improved, when ſome unfor- 
tunate events placed Sweden under the dominion 
of the Danes, or in a kind of alliance which par- 
took of flavery. This ſhameful bondage was diſ- 


ſolved Dy Guſtavus Vaſa, who, in 1521, was choſen 


adminiſtrator of the ſtate, and two years after, it's 
monarch, | 


Tus empire was then in a ſtate of anarchy. 


The prieſts exerciſed the principal authority; 


and the treaſury received annually no more than 


twenty-four thouſand marks of ſilver, although 


2 the 
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The new king ſhewed himſelf worthy of the ſi- 
tuation to which he was raiſed, by concentrating 
in his hands, powers that were diffuſely ſcattered, 
by rendering the crown hereditary in his family, 
by depriving the clergy of part of their uſurpa- 
tions, by ſubſtituting Lutheraniſm to the eſta- 
bliſhed form of worſhip, and by prudently ſettling 
the nature and appropriation of the taxes: but 
this ſovereign, having carried his ſyſtem of refor- 
mation too far, precipitated his ſubjects into miſ- 
fortunes which might, and ought to have been 
foreſeen. 
SwI DEN, which, from the nature of it's pro- 
ductions, it's wants, and the extent of it's coaſts, 
ſeemed deſtined for navigation, had nevertheleſs 
neglected it, fince it's inhabitants had been diſ- 
guſted of piracy. The people of Lubeck traded 
with them for their proviſions; and brought them 
ſalt, ſtuffs, and all the foreign merchandiſe they 
conſumed. No ſhips were ſeen in their roads ; nor 
were there any magazines in their towns, which 
did not belong to that republic. | 
Tac haughty ſoul of Guſtavus could not brook 
this dependence. He was determined to break 
the bands that cramped the induſtry of his ſub- 
jects; but he was too precipitate in his meaſures. 
He ſhut his harbours againſt the people of Lu- 
beck, before he had built any ſhips, and before 
he had got any merchants. From this period 
there was ſcarce any further intercourſe between 
his ſubjects and other nations. The whole king- 
dom fell into a ſtate of languor, of which it would 
be difficult to form any adequate idea. Some 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, which appeared there 
ar diſtant intervals, had but imperfectly remedied 
this evil, when Guſtavus Adolphus aſcended the 


throne. 
Q_2 tHe 
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BOOK Hes ſignalized the firſt years of his reign by ſe- 
veral uſeful alterations. Agriculture was encou- 
raged ; the mines were worked with greater ſkill; 
companies were formed to trade to Perſia and 
the Weſt Indies; the foundations of a new colony 
were laid on the coaſt of North America. The 
Swediſh flag was diſplayed in all the European 

latitudes. 

Ta1s new ſpirit was of ſhort duration. The 
ſucceſs of the great Guſtavus in war, turned en- 
tirely the genius of the nation toarms. All men 
were ſtimulated with the deſire of rendering their 
names illuſtrious, by following the traces of this 
hero, and of his diſciples. The hope of plun- 
der was united to the love of glory. Every man 
was eager to conquer the enemy, and to enrich 
himſelf with their ſpoils. The national education 
was entirely military, and the houſes ſeemed to 
be converted into camps. The temples, the 
caſtles, and even the ſimpleſt dwelling places 
were adorned with numberleſs trophies. One ge- 
neration of ſoldiers was ſucceeded by another of 
a ſimilar, or ſtill more daring nature. This enthu- 
ſiaſm had ſpread itſelf among the lower ranks of 
people, as among the higheſt. Labours of a ſu- 
perior, or of a meaner kind were all equally de- 
ſpiſed ; and a Swede thought himſelf born only to 
conquer, and to regulate the deſtinies of empires. 
This martial fury had been carried beyond all 
bounds under Charles XII. but it was extinguiſh- 
ed after the tragical death of that extraordinary 
man. 

Tue Swedes then became quite another people. 
The exhauſted Rate of the kingdom; the loſs of 
former conqueſts; the elevation of Ruſſia; every 
circumflance, in a word, tended to diſguſt the 
moſt confident of a ſyſtem, which it was no longer 
poſſible to follow with any hopes of ſucces, or 

even 
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even without the riſk of completing the ruin of 
an edifice already ſhaken by repeated and violent 
ſhocks. Peace was the wiſh both of thoſe who 
had grown old in the ſervice of the field, and of 
thoſe whoſe age had not yet called them to bear 
arms. The cry of the whole nation was for it's 
liberty, which had been ſucceſſively attacked with 
precaution, deſtroyed by Charles XI. and even the 

ſhadow of which had been taken away by the un- 
fortunate monarch, who had juſt deſcended into 
the grave without iſſue. All the orders of the ſtate 
were aſſembled ; and without aboliſhing the regal 
title, they reſtored the republican form of govern- 
ment, and even gave it a greater degree of exten- 
ſion than it had had before. 

Tuts great revolution was not preceded by any 
commotion, nor followed by any diſturbance. All 
the changes were made upon mature delibera- 
tion. The firſt attention was paid to the moſt 
neceflary profeſſions, which till then had been 
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unnoticed, or deſpiſed. The arts of convenience, 


or elegance, were ſoon introduced. « The young 
nobility travelled into every part of Europe 
where they might gain any kind of knowledge. 
 Thoſecitizens, who had been for a long time ab- 
ſent from their country while it remained in. a 
ſtate of ruin and devaſtation, returned and brought 
back with them the various talents they had ac- 
quired. Order, political ceconomy, and the ſe- 
veral branches of government, became ſubjects 
of inquiry. Whatever concerned the republic 
was maturely diſcuſſed in the general aſſemblies, 
and freely approved or cenſured in the public 
writings. Some uſeful publications upon the 
abſtruſe ſciences appeared, which were worthy of 
the notice of the moſt enlightened nations. A 


language, hitherto barbarous, was at length fixed 
to 
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The 
Swedes 
have a 
ſhare in 


the India 


trade. 
Manaer 
in which 
they con- 
duct it, 


ceſs of time, a degree of preciſion and elegance. 
The manners and morals of the people under- 
went ſtill more neceſſary and more fortunate al- 
terations. Politeneſs, affability, and a ſpirit of 
communication ſucceeded to that ſternneſs of 
temper, and that roughneſs of character, which 
a continual ſtate of warfare had left behind it, 
Improvements of every kind were adopted, from 
whatever part of the globe they came. Fo- 
reigners, who introduced any new diſcoveries, 
or any branch of uſeful knowledge, met with en- 
couragement ; and it was at this favourable junc- 


ture that the agents of the Oſtend Company made 


their appearance. | 

A R1CH merchant of Stockholm, named Henry 
Koning, approved of their ſchemes, and procured 
the approbation of the diet in 1731. An India 
Company was eſtabliſhed, with an excluſive pri- 
vilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
The charter was only for fiſteen years. It was 
thought that this would be the beſt expedient, 
either to afford an early opportunity of rectifying 
any imperfections incident to new undertakings, 
or to relieve the anxiety of many citizens who 
warmly oppoſed an enterpriſe, which they 
thought repugnant to the nature of the climate 
and the conſtitution. In order, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to unite the advantages of a free trade with 
thoſe of a privileged aſſociation, it was agreed 
that the ſtock ſhould not be fixed, and that each 
proprietor ſhould be at liberty to withdraw his 


own at the end of every voyage, As moſt of the 


adventurers were foreigners, chiefly Flemings, 
it was thought equitable to ſecure a profit to the 
nation, by obliging them to pay the government 
fifteen hundred filver dollars, or three 2 

three 
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of every ſhip. 

TH1s tax did not prevent the Company from 
fitting out five-and-twenty ſhips, during the time 
that their charter laſted. Three of theſe were 
ſent to Bengal, and two-and-twenty to China, 
One of theſe ſhips was wrecked with it's whole 
cargo, and three of them periſhed without any 
lading. Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, the 
proprietors, beſide their capital, received eight 
hundred ſeventeen and a half per cent. which, one 
year with another, amounted to fifty-four and a 
half per cent, a profit infinitely great, though 
each of the proprietors was obliged to make and 
to Pay his own inſurances out of 1t. 

N 1946 the Company obtained a new charter 
for twenty years. They diſpatched ſucceſſively 
three veſſels to Surat, and thirty-three to Canton, 
one of which was wrecked with all it's lading, 
near the place of it's deſtination. The profits of 
the proprietors aroſe to eight hundred ſeventy- 
one and one quarter per cent. or forty-three per 
cent. every year. A remarkable event diſtin- 
guiſhed this charter from the firſt, From the 
year 1753, the proprietors gave up the liberty 
they had always enjoyed, of withdrawing their 
capital at pleaſure, and reſolved to form themſelves 
into a permanent body, The ſtate induced them 
to conſent to this new arrangement, by taking no 
more than a duty of twenty per cent. upon all 
the mercantile articles that ſhould be conſumed in 
the kingdom, inſtead of ſeventy-five thouſand 
livres + which it had received for ſeven years paſt 
upon every voyage. This ſacrifice had been made 
with a deſign to enable the Swediſh Company to 
ſuſtain the competition of that which had juſt 
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B O O K been eſtabliſhed at Embden : but the public ne- 


ceſſities occaſioned this indulgence to be retracted 
in 1965. Perfidy was carried fo far, that even all 
the arrears were required to be paid. 

In 1966, the monopoly was renewed for twen- 
ty years mare. The Company lent the govern- 
ment 1,2£0,000livres * without intereſt, and twice 
that ſum upon an intereſt of ſix per cent. The 


| firſt of theſe loans was to be ſucceſſively paid off 


by retaining the 93,7 50 livres +, which the Com- 
pany had engaged to give for every ſhip they 
fitted out; and the ſecond was to be returned 
at four ſtipulated periods. Before the firſt of 
January 1778, one-and-twenty veſſels had been 


ſent off, all for China; four of which were ſtill 
expected. The ſeventeen that had returned, had 


brought back with them twenty-two millions fix 
hundred thouſand pounds weight of tea, and ſome 
other articles of much leſs importance. It can- 
not be preciſely aſcertained what profits have 
accrued from theſe expeditions ; but it may be 
preſumed that they were conſiderable, ſince the 
ſhares, have gained as far as two-and-forty per 
cent. It is however generally known, that the 
dividend was twelve per cent. in 1970, and that 
it has been fix per cent, all the other years, and 
that the Company is charged with the inſurances 
ſince 1753. | 

THE Company have fixed the ſeat of their 
affairs at Gottenburg, the poſition of which af- 
forded conveniencies for the fitting out of ſhips, 
and for the ſale of goods, which were not to be 
met with in the other ports of the kingdom. A 
preference ſo uſeful has conliderably increaſed 
activity in it's road, and the cultivation of it's 
territory. 
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ried from one voyage to another. It was ſaid to 
be rated at fix millions“ in 1753, and at five 
only at the laſt convention. The beſt informed 
perſons know nothing upon this important point 
except from mere conjecture; for the matter was 
never laid before the public. As the Swedes 
had at firſt much leſs concern in this ſtock than 
they have had ſince, the government have thought 
proper to envelope it in myſtery. In order to 
effect this, it was enacted, that any director who 
ſhould divulge the names of the proprietors, or 
the ſums they had ſubſcribed, ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed, or even depoſed, and ſhould forfeit for ever 
all the money he had ventured in this undertak- 
ing. This ſpirit of myſtery, inconceivable in a 
free country, continued five-and-thirty years. 


Twelve of the proprietors were indeed to exa- 


mine the accounis of the directors every four years : 
but theſe examiners were appointed by the direc- 
tors. Since the year 1767, the proprietors them- 
ſelves are the perſons who chooſe theſe commiſ- 
faries, and who receive their reports at a general 
meeting. This new arrangement would certainly 
have diminiſhed corruption. Secrecy 1n politics, 
is like lying ; it may preſerve a ſtate for the mo- 
ment, but muſt certainly ruin it in the end. Both 
are only ſerviceable to evil minded perſons. 

THe produce of the ſales has not always been 
equal. It has been more or leſs conſiderable, ac- 
cording to the number and ze of the ſhips em- 
ployed in the trade; and according to the dearneſs 
of the articles at the place of their manufacture, 
or their ſcarcity in Europe. We may however 
athrm, that it has ſcarce ever been lower than 
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B OO K two millions of livres*, and has never riſen higher 


V 


than five millions T. Tea has always yielded four- 
fifths of this produce. * 24 

Ir is with piaſtres, bought at Cadiz, that theſe 
affairs have been tranſacted. The little that has 


been brought from other parts' does not deſerve to 


be mentioned. . 


Tur conſumption in Sweden was at firſt rather 
more conſiderable than it has been ſince, becauſe 
originally there was no duty upon the Aſiatie pro- 
ductions, Moſt of them have been ſince ſubject- 
ed to a tax of twenty, or five-and-twenty per 
cent.; ſome of them even, ſuch as the ſilks, have 
been prohibited at times. Theſe taxes have re- 
duced the annual conſumption of the kingdom to 
the value of three hundred thouſand livres F. All 
the reſt is exported on paying to the ſtate one- 
eighth per cent, on the produce of the ſale. 
Sweden, conſidering the little ſpecie it has, and 
the mediocrity of it's intrinſic reſources, cannot 
admit of a higher degree of luxury ; of which we 
thall ſoon be convinced. 

SwEDEN, including the part of Finland and 
Lapland, under it's dominion, 1s of prodigious 
extent. It's coafts, which are in general difficult 
of acceſs, are embarraſſed with an infinite num- 
ber of rocks, and many ſmall iſlands, where ſome 
men, almoſt ſavages, live by fiſhing. The in- 
terior part of the country is very mountainous, 
Some plains, however, are to be found, the foil of 
which, though ſandy, marſhy, and full of ferru- 
ginous matter, is not barren, eſpecially in the 
moſt ſouthern provinces. To the north of the 
empire, want has taught the people, that they 
could live upon bread made of the bark of the 
birch-tree, with. a few roots and a little rye. In 
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order to procure a nouriſhment more wholeſome ; O OR 


and more agreeable, they have endeavoured” to 


ſow ſome of the high grounds, after having felled ra tn; 


and burnt the trees that were upon them. | The 
moſt prudent among them have given up this 
practice, after having obſerved, that trees and 
graſs no longer grew upon a ſtony and meagre 
foil, exhauſted by two or three plentiful harveſts. 
Very large ſpaces of territory are covered wiih 
lakes of greater or leſs extent: Theſe uſeleſs col- 
lections of water have been ſkilfully turned to ad- 
vantage, in eſtabliſhing, with the help of ſeveral 
rivers, canals, and ſluices, an uninterrupted navi- 
gation from Stockholm to Gottenburg. 

Tuis ſketch of the natural ſtate of Sweden, 
would induce us to ſuppoſe that this country was 
never much peopled, though it has ſometimes 
been called the manufactory of human kind. Pro- 
bably the numerous bands that came from thence, 
and which, under the ſo-much-dreaded name of 
Goths and Vandals, ravaged and ſubdued fo 
many regions of Europe, were only ſwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmatians, who came thither in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion by the north of Aſia, Yet it 
would be, perhaps, a miſtake ro ſuppoſe, that this 
vaſt country was always as thinly peopled as it is 
now. According to all probability, three hun- 
dred years ago, this country had more inhabitants 
than it has at preſent, though at that time they 
profeſſed the catholic religion, which enjoins the 
monaſtic life and the celibacy of the clergy. 
The account taken in 1751 did not compute the 
number of ſouls at more than two millions, two 
hundred and twenty-nine thouſand, fix hundred 
and fixty-one, In 1969 this number was in- 
creaſed by three hundred and forty-three thou- 
ſand. It is generally ſuppoſed, that ſince this 
period, the population, only the thirteenth part of 
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V. 
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has rather diminiſned; and this calamity is to be 
attributed to miſery, and to the prevalence of 
epidemic diſeaſes. 

THE number of inhabitants would be greater 
in Sweden if it were not continually deſerted by 
the natives, who frequently never return, There 
are men in all nations, who, either from motives 
of curioſity, or from a natural reſtleſſneſs, and 
without any determinate object, are fond of going 
from one country to another ; but this is only 
the malady of a few individuals, and cannot be 
conſidered as the general cauſe of a conſtant 
emigration. There is a natural propenſity in all 


men to love their own country, which is rather 


to be accounted for from moral, than from natu- 
ral principles. An inherent fondnels for ſociety, 


the ties of blood and of friendſhip, an acquaint- 


ance with the climate and language, that par- 
tiality we are ſo apt to contract for the place, the 
manners, and the way of life we are accuſtomed 
to; all theſe are, to a rational being, ſo many 


- motives of attachment to the land in which he 


was born and educated, They muſt be powerful 
inducements that can determine him to break all 
theſe ties at once, and to prefer another country, 
where all. will appear extraordinary and new to 
him. In Sweden, where the whole power reſides 
in the ſtates compoſed of the ſeveral orders of the 
kingdom, even that of the peaſants, every one 
ſhould naturally be more attached to his country 
yet emigrations are very frequent, and there is no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at it. 

Tue lands in cultivation were formerly divided 
into fourſcore thouſand and fifty-two hemmans, 
or farms, which it was not permitted to parcel 
out, By an error ſtill more palpable, the laws 


had determined the number of perions that might 
hve 
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ber was completed, the father of a family was 
obliged himſelf to expel from his houſe his chil- 
dren born after that period, however he might be 
in want of them to increatt the maſs of his pro- 
ductions. It had been expected that this regula- 
tion would occaſion the clearing of the unculti- 
vated lands, and produce new hemmans. But it 
ſhould have been foreſeen, that men, kept in ſuch 
a ſtate of oppreſſion, would neither have the will 
nor the means of attending to new eſtabliſhments; 
and that moſt of them would go into foreign 
countries, in ſearch of that tranquillity of which 
their own fo unjuſtly deprived them. The eyes 
of the government were not opened ' till the year 
1748. At this period it was at length under- 
ſtood, that the public required, that the labourers 
| ſhould have no greater extent of ſoil than they 
could conveniently: work; and the diet allowed 
them to divide their inheritance into as many 
portions as they ſhould think proper. This new 
arrangement of things has already leſſened the 
emigrations, and — in proceſs of time, bring 
on the improvement of agriculture. 


THis was, it is ſaid, in a tolerably flouriſhing, 


ſtate when Guſtavus Vaſa aſcended the throne. 
This opinion is evidently an improbable one, 
ſince before that period the empire had only 
emerged from the . horrors of anarchy, to pals 
under the yoke of foreign tyranny. Ir is at leaſt 
a fact, that ſince that time, this farſt of the arts 
has been always in a languid ſtate. The nation 
has continually been reduced to the neceſſity of 
drawing a great part of it's ſubſiſtence from it's 
neighbours, and ſometimes to the amount of fix 
or ſeven millions of livres“. Many cauſes have 


* From 250,000. to 291,6661, 135. 4d. 
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3 O O K contributed to this misfortune. Among the moſt 
V-_ , conſiderable may be reckoned the diſtribution of 
| a ſmall number of men over too great a ſpace. 

; The diſtance at which they were from one an- 
other, obliged each of them ſeparately to provide 
for almoſt all bis own wants, and has prevented 
them all from ſeriouſly devoting themſelves to 
e and even to the cultivation of the 
ands. | | | 

Taz inſufficiency of the harveſts threw the ſtate 
into. continual embarraſſments. The meaſures 
adopted at diſtant intervals to remove this evil, 
have not produced the deſired effect. At length, 
in 1772, the government had the firmneſs to 
ſtrike at the principal cauſe of . it, by prohibiting 
the diſtilling of the corn, Unfortunately, the 
laws were not of ſufficient force to counteract 
the paſſion theſe people had for this kind of 
ſpirit; and the ſtate was obliged to relax the ſeve- 
rity of them. It's condeſcenſion was not indeed 
carried fo far, as to authorize the citizens to pre- 
pare this liquor themſelves, as they were uſed to 
do: , but it engaged to furniſh them with about 
three hundred thouſand tons of grain for this pur- 
poſe, inſtead of a million of tons that were before 
employed in it. b | 
SINCE this epocha, Sweden has drawn much 
leſs corn from foreign markets. Some of her 
writers on agriculture have even. pretended, that 
ſhe might do without this aſſiſtance, if the nation 
were to forſake it's erroneous methods of pro- 
ceeding in theſe matters. This opinion will not 
meet with many partiſans. Whether it be from 
the defect of the foil, of climate, or of induſtry, it 
is certain, that the fame number of men working 
the fame number of days, and with the ſame 
means, do not bring forth in this region more 
than 
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than a third part of the productions obtained in B 00 K 


more fortunate countries. | 

TazsE diſadvantages of agriculture muſt be 
compenſated by the mines, moſt of which be- 
longed formerly to the prieſts. From the hands 
of the clergy, they paſſed, in 1480, into thoſe of 
the government. By a. ſtill; more fortunate revo- 
Jution they have ſince become the property of in- 
dividuals, 

TuxkE is only the gold mine, diſcovered in 
1738, that has remained with the ſtate, As it 
yields only ſeven or eight hundred ducats * per 
annum; and that this ſum is inſufficient to defray 
the expences of working it, no native, or fo- 
reigner has yet offered to take it upon himſelf. 
Tus ſilver mine of Sala has been known ſince 
the eleventh century.. During the courſe of the 
fourteenth, it yielded twenty-four thouſand marks; 
and in the fifteenth, no more than twenty-one 
thouſand two hundred and eighty. It fell more and 
more, till the beginning of the century in which 
we now live. At preſent it produces from ſeven- 
teen or eighteen hundred marks every year. This 
is fifteen or ſixteen times more than all the other 
mines taken together, 

ALum, ſulphur, cobalt, and vitriol are more 
abundant. Theſe are nothing, however, or 
ſcarcely any thing in compariſon of the mines of 
copper, and eſpecially of iron. From the year 
1754 to 1768, there were exported annually nine 
hundred and ninety-five thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſeven quintals of this laſt metal. It then became 
to be leſs in vogue, becauſe Ruſha brought to 


— 


market iron of the ſame quality twenty per cent. 


cheaper. The Swedes were obliged to lower 
their price, and they muſt lower ſtill more, in 


* Between three and four hundred pounds on an average. 
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BO O Korder not to loſe entirely the moſt important 


branch of their trade. The moſt intelligent 
among them have raken the reſolution of working 
their iron themſelves, and of converting it into 
ſteel, wire, nails, cannon, anchors, and other 
materials of primary neceſlity to other nations; 
and the government has prudently encouraged 
this induſtry by gratifications. Theſe favours 
have met with general approbation ; while opi- 
nions have been divided with reſpect to thoſe 
granted to other manufactures. | 

' THERE was not, properly ſpeaking, any manu- 
facture in the kingdom at the memorable æra 


which reſtored it to it's liberty. It was ſoon di- 


vided by two parties; one who diſplayed an inor- 
dinate paſſion for all ſorts of manufactures, and 
laviſned the moſt exceſſive encouragements upon 


them all, without diſtinguiſhing thoſe which 


might be uſeful, from thoſe which might be pre- 


judicial to the ſtate. Great confuſton aroſe, from 


which the nation emerged only to fall into an 
exceſs equally fatal. The oppoſite party having 
prevailed, ſhewed as much averſion for the manu- 
factures of neceſſity, as for thoſe that were merel 

works of luxury, and deprived them both — 
criminately of all the privileges and favours that 
had been heaped upon them. Notwithſtanding 
the prodigalities of the treaſury, they had as yet 
acquired no conſiſtence; and the ſuppreſſion of 
theſe enormous grants occaſioned their total de- 
cay. The foreign artiſts, and even thoſe of the 
country, diſappeared. The flattering proſpect of 
promoting great induſtry vaniſned at once; and 
the nation found itſelf nearly in the ſame ſtate as 


it was in before the year 1720. 


THe fiſheries have not ſhared the ſame fate as 
the arts. The only one that deſerves our notice, 
in a political point of view, is the herring fiſhery. 

I | | | | It 
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It cannot be traced farther back than 1740. Be- B © OK 


fore that period, the herrings did not frequent the 
coaſts of Sweden. They then came in ſhoals to 
the coaſt of Gottenburgh, which they have never 
ſince forſaken. The nation conſumes annually 
forty thouſand barrels of this fiſh; and there are 
one hundred and ſixty thouſand barrels exported 
which, at the rate of thirteen livres fifteen ſols * 
each, brings in a revenue of 2,200,000 livres + to 
the ſtate. | 

Tas Swediſh nation was not yet poſſeſſed of 
this advantage, when the government reſolved 
that foreign navigators ſhould not be allowed to 
introduce into the ports of Sweden any other 


V. 
"Ba oy 


than the commodities of their own country ; and 


that they ſhould not even be permitted to convey 
theſe from one harbour of the kingdom to an- 
other. That famous edit, known by the name 
of placard des productions, reſtored navigation; 
which had long ſince been annihilated by the 
calamities of war. A flag, which had been hi- 
therto unknown, was now diſplayed on all the 
ſeas, The ſeamen ſoon acquired {kill and expe- 
rience. Some able politicians were even of opi- 
nion that their progreſs was growing too conſi- 
derable for a depopulated country. They thought 
it would be more adviſcable to confine themſelves 
to the exportation of their own produce, and the 
importation of ſuch foreign commoditics as they 
wanted, and totally to lay aſide the mere freight- 
ing trade. This ſyſtem was warmly oppoſed. 


Some able men were of opinion that, far from 


reſtraining this branch of induſtry, it ought to be 


encouraged, by aboliſhing every regulation that 


might tend to obſtruct it. The excluſive right 
of paſſing the Sound was formeriy appropriated 


* About 1 18. 5d. b. + 94,6551. 133. 4d. 
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BOOK to a few towns, CO by the name of 
. Staple. All the parts fit 
Stockholm and Abo, were obliged to ſend their 


uated to the north of 


commodities to one of theſe ſtaples, and there to 
take in thoſe of the Baltic, which they could have 
procured cheaper at firſt hand. Theſe odious 
diſtinctions, contrived in barbarous times, and 
tending to favour the monopoly of merchants, 
ſtill ſubſiſt to this day, The wileſt ſpeculators in 
political matters, wiſh to ſee them aboliſhed, that 
a more general competition may produce greater 
induſtry, | 2179; 
Ir we were to judge of the trade of Sweden bh 


the number of ſhips it employs, we ſhould thin 


it very important. But when we conſider, that 
this country ſells nothing but tar, pitch, potaſh, 
planks, fiſh, and coarſe metals, we ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed to find, that it's annual exports do not 
exceed 1 5,000,000 livres :. The returns would 
ſill be leſs by one-fourth, if we were to be regu- 
lated by the accounts of the cuſtoms. But it is a 
known fact, that although they are only de- 
frauded of five per cent. upon the exports, yet 


they are cheated of five-and-twenty per cent. on 
the imports. Admitting this, there would be an 
almoſt complete balance between what was fold 


and what was bought; and the kingdom would 


neither gain nor loſe by it's outward connections. 


Perſons extremely well verſed in theſe matters, 


pretend even that the balance is to the diſad- 


vantage of the ſtate, and that it has only filled up 
the deficiency which this circumſtance muſt have 
occaſioned in it's ſpecie, by the help of the ſub- 
ſidies that have been granted by foreign powers. 


It behoves the nation to redouble all it's efforts 


to extricate itſelf from fo diſagreeable a ſituation. 


* 625,0001, 


Let 


; 
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Let us examine whether the troops are upon a B 0.0 K 


better footing. | 
Berore the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, every 
Swede was a ſoldier. Upon an emergency of the 
ſtate, the huſbandman left his plough, and took 
up his bow. The whole nation was inured to 
war by civil commotions, which were unfortu- 
nately continual. Government had then but fire 
hundred men in pay; but in 1542, this ſmall 
corps was increaſed to. ſix thouſand. In order to 
be diſencumbered from the maintenance of theſe 
forces, it was ſuggeſted, that a portion of the 
domains of the crown ſhould be aſſigned to them. 
This plan, oppoſed for a long time by private 
interefts, was at length carried into execution. 
Charles XI. reſumed the royal lands, which his 
redeceflors, and eſpecially queen Chriſtina, had 
aviſhed upon their favourites, and fettled the 
moſt valuable part of his army upon them. 
Tuts army confifts at preſent of a body of 
twelve thouſand and twenty-eight men, always 
aſfetnbled, formed indiſcriminately of natives and 
prove, wy having a regular pay, and ſerving to 
garrifon all the fortreſſes of the kingdom. There 
is another corps ſtill more diſtingnithed, and con- 
ſidered by the people as the bulwark of the em- 
pire; it is that which is known by the title of 
national troops. It conſiſts of thirry-four thou- 
ſand two hundred and ſixty-ſix men, who are 
aſſembled only one · and · twenty days in every year. 
They have no pay: but they have received from 
3 under the name of Baſtel, poſſeſſions 
ficient for their ſubſiſtence. From the com- 
mon ſoldier to the general, every man has a 
dwelling of his own, and lands which he muſt 
cultivare, The conveniences of the lodging, 
and the extent and value of the territory, are 
R 2 propor- 
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B O O K proportioned to the rank every man holds in this 
eee ee 
Tuis inſtitution has received the encomiums 
of all Europe. Thoſe who have ſeen the effects 
of it upon the ſpot, have been leſs warm in their 
approbation of it. They have obſerved, that 
theſe lands, which were paſſing with rapidity 
from one poſſeſſor to another, were always in the 
greateſt diſorder: that the character of the huſ- 
bandman was diametrically oppoſite to that of the 
military man: that the man who cultivated the ; 
land attached himſelf to it, from the care he be- - 
ſtowed upon it, and never quitted it without j 
regret; while the ſoldier, led by his profeſſion 
from one province of the kingdom to another ; or N 
from one country to a diſtant region, ought al- 
ways to hold himſelf in readineſs to march cheer- 
fully at the firſt ſtroke of the drum, or the firſt 
ſound of the trumpet: that the labours of the 
field grow languid, when they are not ſeconded 
by a numerous family; that it was conſequently 
the duty of the farmer to marry; while the dwell- 
ing under tents, and in camps, and the hazards 
of war, required an unmarried man, whoſe cou- 
rage was not to be enervated by any tender con- 
nection; who might live every where without 
any local predilection, and might expoſe his life 
every inſtant without regret : that the perfection 
olf military diſcipline was loſt without conſtant 
exerciſe, while the cultivation of the land, ad- 
mitting of no reſt, and ſuffering no intermiſſion, 
except in that rigorous ſeaſon, which ſeparated 
the armies, and hardened the ſoil, the ſame hands 
would be unfit to wield the ſword, and to direct 
the plough : that the two profeſſions required 
each of them a great degree of experience, and 
that the uniting of them in the ſame perſon, was 
a ſure method of having only indifferent mw, 
an 
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and bad ſoldiers: that theſe lands, thus diſtri- B O O K | 
' 


buted, muſt either become hereditary, or return, V. 
to the ſtate; if they were made — there 
would ſoon be none left for other proprietors 
and if they returned to the ſtate, this was the 
means of reducing to beggary, from one mo- 
ment to another, a multiplicity of children of 
both ſexes, and of peopling the kingdom, at the 
end of five or {ix campaigns, with unfortunate 
orphans: in a word, that the cuſtom of the Bo/te/ 
appeared to them fo pernicious, that they did not 
; heſitate to rank it among the number of cauſes 
: that rendered a ſcarcity of corn fo frequent in | 
Sweden. 
| Taz fituation of this country has determined it 
to create two very different naval corps: one 
conſiſting of a great number of gallies, and a 
few flat-bottomed boats, for the defence of it's 
coaſts, full of ſhoals; the other compoſed of four- 
and-twenty ſhips of the line, and three-and-twenty 
frigates, for more diſtant latitudes. In 1992 they 
were both of them in a moſt ruinous condition. 
Since that period, theſe veſſels, moſt of which are 
made of deal, becauſe there is very little oak in 
the country, and which were almoſt falling to 
pieces with age, have been repaired. Sweden 
may poſlibly be in abſolute want of all her gallies; 
but ſhe muſt infallibly determine to leſſen the 
number of her ſhips. Her powers will never al- 
low her to arm even half of them. * 
Tus public revenue of this kingdom does not 
exceed ſixteen or ſeventeen millions of livres “. 
It is collected by a land- tax, the returns of the 
cuſtoms, by duties upon copper, iron, and 
ſtamped paper, by a poll-tax, and a free gift; 
and by ſome other articles leſs conſiderable, 
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BOOK This is very little for the wants of government; 


V. and yet it's debts muſt be paid from this trifling 


HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


ſum. | 

Tazst debts amounted to ſeven millions five 
hundred thouſand livres, when Charles Xl. 
came to the crown. That prince, who was an 
economiſt in a manner becoming a ſovereign, 
paid them off, He did more than this, for he 
recovered ſeveral of the domains conquered in 
Germany, and which had been mortgaged to 
powerful neighbours. He likewiſe redeemed the 


crown jewels, upon which conſiderable ſums had 


been borrowed in Holland. He fortified the 
frontier towns, ſuccoured his allies, and often 
fitted out ſquadrons to maintam his ſuperiority 
on the Baltic, The events ſubſequent to. his 


death, once more plunged the nation into it's 


former confuſion. This has ſince been always 


ELEESE.: 


two millions of livres 8 2 in the king- 


dom. Both public and private affairs were tranſ- 


acted with the bills of a bank belonging to the 
ſtate, and ſecured by the three firſt orders of the 
republic, This eſtabliſhment has had it's cenſors 
and it's panegyriſts , and it is a problem not yet 


reſolved, whether it has been uſeful or detrimental 


0 
by 


to the nation. 

PovERTY is not, however, the greateſt evil 
under which Sweden laboured ; ſhe was threat- 
ened with calamities of a more dangerous nature, 
The ſpirit. of diſcord excited a general ferment, 


# 312,500]. 


| 3,768,750l, 
1 69,5931. 188. N 


8 83,3331. 65. 8d. 
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events. Every man confidered the ſtate as the 
prey of his ambition or his avarice. It was no 
longer for the public ſervice that places had been 
created: it was for the private emolument of thoſe 
who filled them. Virtue and talents were rather 
an obſtacle to fortune, than a means of elevation. 
The national aſſemblies diſplayed nothing but acts 


of diſgrace or violence. Crimes were unpuniſhed, 


and were openly committed. The court, the 
ſenate, and all the orders of the republic, were 
filled with general diſtruſt. All men were bent 
upon each other's deſtruction, with inveterate 
fury. When quick and ready means were want- 
ing, they were ſought for at a diſtance; and men 
were not aſhamed to conſpire with foreign powers 
againſt their own country. 

THzse' evils had their ſource in the nature of 
the conſtitution ſettled in 1720. To a diſguſtful 
deſpotiſm, had been ſubſtituted a ſyſtem of li- 
| berty ill arranged. The powers deſtined to ba- 

lance and reſtrain each other, were neither clearly 
explained, nor prudently diſtributed. Accord- 
ingly, they began to claſh with each other fix 
years after they had been eſtabliſhed. Nothing 
could poſſibly prevent this. It was a continual 
ſtruggle between the head of the ſtate, who was 
— endeavouring to acquire influence by 
the making of laws, and the jealouſy of the nation 
to © comp the executive power of them. The 
different orders of the republic diſputed . with the 
ſame inveteracy, concerning the extent of their 
reſpective privileges. 

Tus conteſts, in which one party or the 
other alternately triumphed or were defeated, oc- 
caſioned great inſtability in the public reſolu- 
tions. What had been decreed in one diet, was 


cancelled in another, to be re-eſtabliſhed 3 
an 
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B O O E and to be again aboliſhed. In this tumult of the 
V. paſſions, the general good was either forgotten, 
miſunderſtood, or betrayed. The happineſs of 


the citizens was more and more diſturbed; and 
all the branches of adminiſtration bore the ſtamp 
of ignorance, ſelf-intereſt, 'or anarchy. Theſe 
numerous evils were wrought up to their highett 


pitch, by a ſyſtem of corruption, the moſt igno- 


minious, perhaps, that any ſet of men was ever 
infected with. | | 

Two factions, into which all the others were 
reſolved, divided the ſtate. That of the Hats 
ſeemed intent upon reſtoring to Sweden it's for- 
mer ſtrength, by recovering thoſe rich poſſeſſions 
which had been ſevered from it by the misfor- 
tunes of war. This faction had devoted itſelf to 
France, which might have ſome intereſt in en- 


. couraging it's ambitious views. The faction of 


the Caps was a declared advocate for tranquillity. 
It's moderation had rendered it agreeable to Rul- 
ſia, which was deſirous of meeting with no ob- 
ſtacles to her enterpriſes. Theſe two courts, 
eſpecially that of Verſailles, had opened their 
treaſures to theſe baſe factions. The leaders of 
them appropriated to themſelves the greateſt part 
of theſe idle profuſions; and purchaſed votes with 
the reſt. Theſe were always at a low price; but 
at the ſame time, they were ſcarce ever to be 
relied upon. Nothing was more common than 
for a member of the diet to ſell his vote a ſecond 
time, It was not even an uncommon circum- 
ſtance, that he ſhould make himſelf be paid by 
both parties at the ſame time, 7 
Tre unhappy ſituation of a ſtate, apparently 
free, kept up that flaviſh diſpoſition, which de- 
grades moſt of the European nations; they glo- 
ried in their chains, when they beheld the ſuf- 
ferings of a people wha had ſhaken off ww. 
NQ 
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gone from one extreme to another ; that, to avoid 
the miſchief of arbitrary power, they had fallen 
into the confuſions of anarchy. The laws had not 

rovided means to reconcile the private rights of 
individuals with thoſe of ſociety, and the prero- 
gatives it ought to enjoy for the common F os of 
it's members. 

In this fatal criſis, it was expedient for the 
Swedes to intruſt the phantom of a king, of their 
own creation, with a power ſufficient to inquire 
into the abuſes of the ſtate, and find out proper 
remedies for it. This is the greateſt act of ſove- 
reignty a people can exerciſe ; and it is not loſing 
their liberty, to commit it to the cuſtody of a 
guardian in whom they confide, while they watch 
over -the uſe he makes of the power delegated 
to him. 1 

Sue a reſolution would have raiſed the Swedes 
to the greateſt glory and happineſs, and have ex- 
cited a general opinion of their underſtanding and 
wiſdom ; whereas, by declining ſo neceſlary a 
meaſure, they have compelled the ſovereign to ſeize 
upon the ſupreme authority. He now reigns upon 
his own terms; and his ſubjects have no other 
right left, but ſuch as his moderation would not 
ſuffer him to deprive them of. 

"Tris event is too recent to allow us to enter- 
tain our readers with an account of it, Time 
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No one would be convinced that the Swedes had B O O K 


— wmnd 


alone can reveal what an hiſtorian ought to 


know, in order to ſpeak of it with accuracy. 


How ſhall we diſcriminate thoſe who have ſecond- 


ed the views of the ſovereign from generous mo- 


tives, from thoſe who have acceded to them from 


abject principles ? He himſelf undoubtedly knows 
them : but the heart of Kings is an impenetrable 
ſanctuary, out of which the marks of eſteem or 
contempt ſeldom ſhew themſelves during 1 
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BOOK life time; and the key of which is but too fre- 
\_Y- quently Joſt at their death. Beſides, are not kings 
ſubject, as we are, to the illuſions of the paſſions, 
and do they know better how to diſtribute cenſure 
or praiſe? The opinions of their ſubjects are 
equally ſuſpicious, Among the confuſed and con- 
tradiftory voices that are heard at the ſame time, 
who ſhall diſtinguiſh the cry of truth from the 
deep and ſecret murmur of calumny, or the myſ- 
terious reſerve of the former, from the clamour 
of the latter? We muſt wait till intereſt and 
flattery have ceaſed to explain themſelves, and 
till filence is no longer impoſed upon us from ter- 
ror, Then we may be allowed to take up the 
pen, without incurring the ſuſpicion of meanly 
paying our court to the man in power, or of inſo- 
lently bidding defiance to his authority. Though | 
we ſhould be filent, poſterity will ſpeak, The 
monarch is ſenſible of this truth. Happy, if he 
can enjoy beforehand it's approbation! But woe 
to him, and woe to his people, if he ſhould diſ- 
dain this tribunal ! 
Le r us now inquire into the connections, form- 
ed in India by the king of Pruſſia. 
The king TIs prince, in his younger years, wiſely pre- 
of Prutha ferred the advantage of treaſuring up knowledge, 
Faſt India to the uſual pleaſures of his age, and the luxu- 
Company rious idleneſs of courts. An intercourſe with the 
a Emb- greateſt men of his time, joined to the ſpirit of 
Character obſervation, inſenſibly ripened his genius, which 
of that was naturally active and eager for improvement. 
Fate of Neither flattery nor oppoſition could ever divert 
his eſta= him from the deep reflections he was engaged 
bliſhment, in. He formed the plan of his future conduct 
and reign-in the early part of his life. It was 
foretold, on his acceſſion to the crown, that his 
miniſters would be no more than his ſecretaries ; 
the managers of his finances no mere * _ 
CIEIRS; 
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clerks; and his generals no more than his aids de B O ©, K 
camp. Some fortunate circumſtances afforded V. ! 
him an opportunity of diſplaying to the whole | 
world the talents he had acquired in retirement. | 
With a quickneſs peculiar to himſelf, Frederic, 
inſtantly diſcovering the plan it was his intereſt 
to purſue, attacked a power by which his an- 
ceſtors had been kept in ſlavery. He obtained the 
victory in five engagements againſt that power, 
deprived it of it's beſt provinces, and concluded 
a peace with the ſame wiſdom that he had begun 
the war. 4 
Troucn his wars were at an end, yet he did 
not remain inactive. He aſpired to gain the 
admiration of thoſe very people whom he had 
ſtruck with terror. He collected all the arts 
about him, to give an additional luſtre to his 
name. He reformed the abuſes in the courts of 
judicature, and dictated himſelf the wiſeſt laws, 
A plain and invariable order was eſtabliſhed in 
every part of government. As he was convinced 
that the authority of a ſovereign is a common 
benefit to all his ſubjects, a protection which all 
ſhould equally partake of, he gave to every man 
the liberty of approaching his perſon, and of writ- 
ing to him. Every inſtant of his life was devoted 
to the welfare of his people ; his very amuſements 
were made uſeful to them. His writings on hiſ- 
tory, morality, and politics, abounded with prac- 
tical truths. Even his poetry was full of profound 
and inſtructive ideas. He was conſidering of the 
means of enriching his dominions, when ſome 
fortunate event put him in poſſeſſion of Eaſt Frieſ- 
land in the year 1744. | 
EMyDEN, the capital of this little province, 
was reckoned, two centuries ago, one of the beſt 
ports in Europe. The Engliſh, compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made 1t the center of their 
| connec- 
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BOO K connections with the continent. The Dutch had 


V- long attempted, though in vain, to appropriate 
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it to themſelves, till it fo ſtrongly excited their 
jealouſy, that they even endeavoured to fill up 
the port It was in every reſpect fit to become the 
ſtaple of a great trade. The diſtance of this little 
country from the bulk of the Pruſſian forces might 
be attended with ſome inconveniencies; but Fre- 
deric expected that the terror of his name would 
keep the maritime powers in awe. In this per- 


ſuaſion, he eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India Company at 


Embden in 1751. _ 

Tux capital of this new ſociety, divided into 
two thouſand ſhares, was 3,956,000 livres *, 
chiefly ſubſcribed by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibitions of their 
governments. They were allured by the unli- 
mited freedom they were to enjoy, on paying 
three per cent. to the fovereign upon every ſale 
they ſnould make. The event did not anſwer 
their expectation ; ſix ſhips, ſent ſucceſſively to 
China, brought ro the owners no more than their 
bare capital, and a profir of half per cent. for 
each year. Another Company, formed ſoon after 
in the fame place for Bengal, was ſtill more un- 
ſucceſsful, They never attempted more than two 
expeditions; and the only return they had was 
a law- ſuit, which probably will never be deter- 


mined. The tranſactions of both theſe ſocieties 


were ſuſpended upon the commencement of hoſti- 
lities in 1756, but their final diſſolution was not 
ſettled till 1763. 
Tuts has been the only check the king of 
Pruſſia's greatneſs has ever received. We know 
how difficult it is to judge of the merit of cotem- 
poraries; becauſe they are not at a ſufficient diſ- 
tance. Princes are of all men thoſe we can leaſt 
* 164,8331. 63, 8d, 
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hope to be acquainted with. Fame ſeldom ſpeaks B O O K 
of them without prejudice. We commonly judge V. 
of them upon the reports of ſervile flattery, 1 
unjuſt envy, The clamours of the various inte- 
reſts and opinions, that are in perpetual agitation 
around them, confound or ſuſpend the judgment 
of the wiſeſt men. 

Yer, if we might be allowed to pronounce 
from a multitude of facts connected together, we 
ſhould ſay of Frederic, that he had been able to 
extricate himſelf from the ſchemes of all Europe 
combined againſt him; that to the greatneſs and 
boldneſs of his enterpriſes, he joined the moſt 
impenetrable ſecrecy in the execution of them; 
that he introduced a total change in the art of 
war, which, before his time, was thought to have 
attained it's higheſt degree of perfection; that he 
ſhewed a fortitude icarcely to be paralleled in 
hiſtory ; that he turned his very miſtakes to bet- 
ter advantage than others do their ſucceſs; that 
all mankind were either loſt in filent admiration 

of his actions, or could not ſufficiently extoll 
them; and that he reflected as much luſtre upon 
his nation, as other nations reflect upon their ſove- 
reign. | | , 

THr1s prince always preſents a formidable 
aſpect. The opinion he has given of his abilities; 
the indelible remembrance of his actions; an an- 
nual revenue of ſeventy millions “; a treaſure of 
more than two hundred i; an army of an hundred 
and fourſcore thouſand 'men : all theſe circum- 
ſtances muſt ſecure his tranquillity. Unfortunately 
it is not ſo beneficial. to his ſubjects as it was for- 
merly. He ſtill leaves the management of the 
coin to the Jews, who have introduced the greateſt 
confuſion. He has done nothing for the relief of 


* 2,916,666], 13s. 4d. + 8,333,3231. 6s. 8d. 
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B O O R the richeſt merchants in his dominions, who have 
been ruined by his ſchemes. He has taken the 
' moſt conſiderable manufactures into his own 
hands, His dominions are full of monopolies, 
which are the bane of all induſtry. His people, 
who idolized him, have been given up to a ſet 
of foreign plunderers. This conduct hath occa- 
ſioned ſuch diſtruſt, both at home and abroad, 
that we may venture to affirm, that all endeavours 
to reſtore the Embden Company will prove in- 
effectual. 
O FRERDERIc! thou didſt receive from Nature 
a bold and lively imagination, an unbounded de- 
fire of knowledge, a propenſity to an active life, 
and a ſtrength of conſtitution to ſupport the fa- 
tigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted 
to the ſtudy of government, policy, and legiſla- 
tion. At the view of thy firſt „ man- 
kind, groaning under general oppreſſion and ſla- 
very, ſeemed to find ſome comfort in their miſ- 
fortunes, from the expectation that thou wouldſt 
be their avenger. They foretold thy ſucceſſes, 
and implored a previous bleſſing upon them ; and 
Europe diſtinguiſhed thee by the title of King and 
Philoſopher. _ | | 
 Waen thou didſt firſt appear in the field, all 
nations were aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of thy 
marches, at the ſkill diſplayed in thy encamp- 
ments, and at the excellent diſpoſition thou didſt 
make of thine army in battle. The ſtrict diſ- 
cipline in which thy troops were trained ex- 
cited yniverſal admiration, and inſured them vic- 
tory : all extolled that mechanical ſubordination 
which of ſeveral armies makes but one 29th 
whoſe motions, being all governed by one ſingle 
impulſe, exert their power at once towards the 
ſame object. Philoſophers themſelves, prejudiced 
by the hopes thou hadſt raiſed in them, and proud 
x | 


ro 
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with regal dignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy victo- 
ries, though obtained at the expence of ſo much 
blood ; and they conſidered thee as a model for 
military kings. 

Bur there is ſtill a more glorious title; that 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given to 
thoſe princes, who, making no diſtinction be- 
| tween truth and error, juſtice and partiality, good 
and evil, conſider the principles of morality merely 
as metaphyſical ſpeculations, and imagine that 
human reaſon is ſwayed entirely by intereſt. If 
the love of glory were extinct in thy breaſt; if 
the powers of thy ſoul, exhauſted by thy great 
exploits, had loſt their force and energy; if the 
childiſh paſſions of old. age had reduced thee to a 
level with the generality of kings; what would 
then become of thy glory? What would become 
of thoſe praiſes which fame, and the immortal 
teſtimony of literature and the arts, have beſtowed 
upon thee? But let us hope that thy reign and 
thy life will not appear problematical in hiſtory. 
Let thine heart again be opened to thoſe noble 
and virtuous ſemiments that were the delight of 
my younger days. Let the latter years of thy 
life be employed in promoting the felicity of thy 
people. 2 ſucceeding generations experience 
the effects of that happineſs thou ſhalt beſtow 
upon the preſent. The power of Pruſſia is the 
work of thy genius; it has been formed, and it 
muſt be ſupported by thee. It muſt be adapted to 
the ſtate, the glory of which thou haſt raiſed. 
Luer thoſe numberleſs treaſures that are buried 


in thy coffers be again brought into circulation, 
and give new life to the ſtate : let thy private _ 


poſſeſſions, which a ſudden change of fortune may 
deprive thee of, be hereafter only ſupported upon 


the baſis of the national riches, which never _ 
| tail : 
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B OO k fail: let thy ſubjects, bending under the intole- 
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rable yoke of a ſevere and arbitrary government, 
find in thee the affections of a parent, inſtead of 
the vexations of an oppreſſor: let exorbitant 
taxes upon individuals, and upon articles of con- 
ſumption, no longer obſtruct the advancement of 
agriculture and induſtry : let the inhabitants of 
the country, recovered from a ſtate of ſlavery, and 
thoſe of the towns, becoming perfectly free, paſs 
their lives agreeably to their inclinations and re- 
ſpective powers. Thus ſhalt thou give ſtability 
to the empire which thy brilliant talents have ex- 
tended, and rendered illuſtrious; thus ſhall th 

name be inſerted in the reſpectable, but ſmall, li 

of patriot kings. 1 3 | 

Ler thy virtues carry thee ſtil] further, and in- 
duce thee to procure the bleſſing of tranquillity to 
the earth. Let the influence of thy mediation, 
and the. power of thine arms, compel all turbu- 
lent and reſtleſs nations to accept of peace. The 
univerſe is the country of a great man; it is the 
ſtage ſuited to the diſplay of thy abilities: may'ſt 
thou become the benefactor of all mankind! 

Such was the diſcourſe I addreſſed to thee in 
the midſt of that tranquillity in which thou didft 
flatter thyſelf. that thou ſhouldſt end thine honour- 
able career : like the Etemal Being, if we may 
be allowed to ſay ſo, to whom ſongs of praiſe are 
addreſſed from all regions of the earth, when a 
great event made thee reſume thy thunder. A. 
power, which never conſulted any thing but it's 
own aggrandiſement 1n it's motives for, making 
peace or war; without any regard to the conſti- 
tution of the Germanic body, or to the treaties 
that guarantee it; without reſpect to the rights of 
nations and of families; and in contempt of the 
cuſtomary and general laws of inheritance: this 
pov et, I ſay, formed pretenſions, aflembled troops, 


appro- 


r . 
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of princes too feeble to reſiſt, and threatened the 


liberties of the empire. Thou haſt prevented 


theſe evils. The old lion hath ſhaken his mane ; 


he hath iſſued roaring from the place of his re - 


treat, and his young rival has ſhuddered. Till 
this inſtant, Frederic bad ſhewn himſelf powerful. 
The opportunity has offered of ſhewing himſelf 
juſt, and he hath ſeized it. Europe has reſounded 


with prayers for the ſucceſs of his exertions ; for 


he was then neither an ambitious conqueror, nor 


a rapacious merchant, nor a political uſurper. He 
had been admired ; he now ſhall be bleſſed. I, 
had written at the foot of his ſtatue: THE MosT 


FORMIDABLE POWERS OP EUROPE WERE COM- 
BINED AGAINST HIM; AND THEY DISAPPEAR=- 
ED BEFORE HIM. I ſhall now engrave an inſcription 


leſs pompous, but more inftructive and more, 


noble. NATIONS, HE BROKE THE CHAINS THAT 
WERE PREPARING FOR YOU. PRINCES OP THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE, HE WILL NOT ALWAYS EX- 
1ST.—LOOK TO YOURSELVES, 


No greatneſs, no proſperity can exiſt in a mo- Settle- 

ment of 

the Spani- 
ards oe 


narchy without the influence of the ſovereign 
but it does not folely depend upon the monarch 


2357 
appropriated to itſelf, in imagination, the. ſpoilsB o O K 


V. 


to do every thing that is calculated to procure the Philip- 


happineſs of his people. He ſometimes meets} 


nes. 
ſcri 


with powerful obſtacles in the prejudices, the tion o 
character, and the diſpoſitions of his ſubjects, theſe 


Theſe indeed may undoubtedly be corrected; but 
this is a revolution we often expect for a long. 
time, and which has not yet taken place 1a the 
Philippines. - | . 

Tas Philippines, formerly known by the name 
of the.Manillas, form an immenſe Archipelago, 
to the Eaſt of Aſia, They extend from the ſixth 
to the twenty-fifth degree north, and have an un- 
equal breadth, ſpreading from forty te two hundred 

Vor. Il. 8 leagnes 


Hangs, 
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B O O k leagues. Among the number of them, which is 
V. prodigious, thirteen or fourteen are diſtinguiſhed 
more conſiderable than the reſt. N 

Tus iſlands preſent to the obſerving eye, a 

terrible and majeſtic proſpect. They are. covered 

with bazaltes, with lava, with ſcoriæ, with black 

glaſs, with melted iron, with grey and friable 

ſtones filled with the wrecks of the animal and 

vegetable kingdoms, with ſulphur kept in a ſtate 

; of fuſton by the continual action of ſubterraneous 

fires, and with burning waters which communi- 

cate with hidden flames. All theſe great acci- 

dents of nature are the effect of extinguiſhed vol- 

canos, of ſome that are ſtill burning, and of others 

that are forming in theſe deep cavities, where 

combuſtible materials are always in agitation. We 

may conjecture without preſumption, that theſe 

countries which may be reckoned among the moſt 

ancient of the globe, are approaching nearer to 
their deſtruction than any others. 

Tat aſhes, with which theſe immenſe furnaces 
cover the ſurface of a deep ſoil for ages paſt ; 
the ſtirring up of the ground inceſſantly renewed 
by earthquakes; the heats that are common to 
all the countries ſituated under the 'torrid zone; 
the moiſture, which is habitually kept up in theſe 
regions by the proximity of the ocean, by the 
height of the mountains, and by ' foreſts as old as 
the world : ſuch are probably the cauſes of the al- 
moſt incredible fertility of the Philippines. Moſt 
-of the birds, quadrupeds, plants, fruits,' and trees 
that are found in the reſt of Aſia, are alſo ſeen in 
this Archipelago, and almoſt every thing here is 
of a better quality. Some vegetables even are 
diſcovered here, which do not appear any where 
elſe. If an intelligent naturaliſt were io go over 
theſe iflands with the freedom and the aſſiſtance 
neceſſary, he would certainly enrich the —_ 
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knowledge. 


pines is not ſo agreeable as the ſoil is fertiſe. Al- 
though the ſea and land breezes may keep up, 
during ſix months, a greater degree of tempera- 
ture than might be expected from their ſituation, 
yet throughout the reſt of the year, the &y is all 
on fire with lightning, and the fields are deluged 
with continual rains. Nevertheleſs, the air is not 
unwholeſome. The conſtitution indeed of fo- 
reigners is rather weakened by a ſuperabundant 
perſpiration: but the natives of the country live 
to an advanced age, without being expoſed to any 
infirmities except ſuch as man is liable to every 
where elſe;?: . n et 
Tus center of theſe mountainous iſlands is oc- 
cupied by ſavages, who ſeem to be the oldeſt in- 
habitants. Whatever may be their origin, they 
are negroes, and have molt of them woolly hair. 
They are not tall, but are ſtrong and nervous, 
Sometimes a whole family forms itſelf into a little 
community; but moſt frequently each individual 
lives with his female companion alone. They 
never quit their bows and arrows. Accuſtomed 
to the ſilence of the foreſts, they ſeem alarmed at 
the leaſt noiſe. - Their life is entirely the ſame as 
that of beaſts. The fruits and roots they find in 
the woods are their only food ; and, when they 
have exhauſted one ſpot, they go and inhabit an- 
other. All endeavours to reduce them to ſubjection 
have proved ineffectual, becauſe nothing is more 
difficult than to ſubdue a nation wandering among 


places that are inacceſſible. | 

Tue plains from which they have been driven, 
have been ſucceſſively inhabited by colonies from 
Malacca, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaſſar, the 


Moluccas, and Arabia, The manners, idiom, 
S 2 religion, 


with a variety of curious, uſeful, and intereſting B 00 K 
UnyrozTUNATELY; the climate of the Philip- I 
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B O O k leagues. Among the number of them, which is 
V. prodigious, thirteen -or fourteen are diſtinguiſhed 
more conſiderable than the reſt. 

| Tres iſlands preſent to the obſerving eye, a 
terrible and majeſtic proſpect. They are. covered 
with bazaltes, with lava, with ſcoriæ, with black 
glaſs, with melted iron, with grey and friable 
ſtones filled with the wrecks of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, with ſulphur kept in a ſtate 
of fuſion by the continual action of ſubterraneous 
fires, and with burning waters which communi- 
cate with hidden flames. All theſe great acci- 
dents of nature are the effect of extinguiſhed vol - 
canos, of ſome that are ſtill burning, and of others 
that are forming in theſe deep cavities, where 
combuſtible materials are always in agitation. We 
may conjecture without preſumption, that theſe 
countries which may be reckoned among tlie moſt 
ancient of the globe, are approaching nearer to 

their deſtruction than any others. ö 
Tak aſhes, with which theſe immenſe furnaces 
cover the ſurface of a deep ſoil for ages paſt; 
the ſtirring up of the ground inceſſantly renewed 
by earthquakes; the heats that ate common to 
all the countries ſituated under the 'torrid zone; 
the moiſture, which is habitually kept up in theſe 
regions by the proximity of the ocean, by the 
height of the mountains, and by ' foreſts as old as 
the world : ſuch are probably the cauſes of the al- 
moſt incredible fertility of the Philippines. Moſt 
of the birds, quadrupeds, plants, fruits, and trees 
that are found in the reſt of Aſia, are alſo ſeen in 
this Archipelago, and almoſt every thing here is 
of a better quality. Some vegetables even are 
diſcovered here, which do not appear any where 
elſe. If an intelligent naturaliſt were to go over 
theſe iflands with the freedom and the aſſiſtance 
neceſſary, he would certainly enrich the . 
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with a variety of curious, uſeful, and intereſting B _ * 


knowledge. | | 
UnrokKTUNATELY, the climate of the Philip- 


pines is not fo agreeable as the ſoil is fertile. Al- 
though the ſea and land breezes may keep up, 
during fix months, a 'greater degree of tempera- 
ture than might be expected from their ſituation, 


yet throughout the reſt of the year, the ſy is all 


on fire with lightning, and the fields are deluged 
with continual rains. Nevertheleſs, the air is not 
unwholeſome. The conſtitution indeed of fo- 
reigners is rather weakened by a ſuperabundant 
- perſpiration : but the natives of the country live 
to an advanced age, without being expoſed to any 
infirmities except ſuch. as man is liable to every 
where elſe. KAnn 

Tu center of theſe mountainous iſlands is oc- 
cupied by ſavages, who ſeem to be the oldeſt in- 
habitants. Whatever may be their origin, they 
are negroes, and have moſt of them woolly hair. 
They are not tall, but are ſtrong and nervous. 
Sometimes a whole family forms itſelf into a little 
community; but moſt frequently each individual 
lives with his female companion alone. They 
never quit their bows and arrows. Accuſtomed 
to the ſilence of the foreſts, they ſeem alarmed at 
the leaſt noiſe. Their life is entirely the ſame as 
that of beaſts. The fruits and roots they find in 
the woods are their only food; and, when they 


have-exhauſted one ſpot, they go and inhabit an 


other. All endeavours to reduce them to ſubjection 
have proved ineffectual, becauſe nothing is more 
difficult than to ſubdue a nation wandering among 
places that are inacceſſible. 

Tue plains from which they have been driven, 
have been ſucceſſively inhabited by colonies from 
Malacca, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaſſar, the 


Moluccas, and Arabia, The manners, idiom, 


. % 
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BO O K religion, and government of. theſe ſtrangers, evi- 

dently diſtinguiſh their ſeveral origins. | 
The Spa- MaGELLAw was the firſt European who diſco- 
niards and vered theſe iſlands. Upon ſome diſcontent, he 
— left Portugal, his native country, and entered into 
pute the the ſervice of the Emperor Charles V. and paſſing 
poſſeſſion the ſtreights that now bear his name, he arrived 
of the Phi- a . . 
lippines. at the Manillas in 1521 z from whence, after his 
death, his lieutenants repaired to the Moluccas, 
diſcovered ten or eleven years before by the Por- 
tugueſe. This voyage would probably have been 
attended with remarkable conſequences, had they 
not been prevented by the combination we are 

ing to mention. " 
In the fifteenth century, while the Portugueſe 
were beginning to make voyages to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and endeavouring to monopolize the trade 
of ſpices, and of manufactures which had been in 
conſtant requeſt among civilized nations; the 
Spaniards, by the diſcovery of America, were ſe - 
euring greater treaſures than imagination could 
form any conception of, Though both nations 
were purſuing their reſpective views of aggran- 
dizement m far diſtant regions, they might pro- 
bably interfere with each ether, and their mutyal 
antipathy would have made ſuch an event dan- 
gerous. To prevent this, the Pope fixed their 
reſpective claims in 1493, in conſequence of that 
univerſal and ridiculous power which the Roman 
| — had aſſumed for ſeveral centuries, and 
which the idolatrous ignorance of the two nations, 
equally ſuperſtitious, ſtill kept up, that they 
might plead the excule of religion for their avarice. 
He gave to Spain all the countries that ſhould be 
diſcoyered to the weſt of a meridian taken an hun- 
dred leagues from the Azores, and to Portugal 
whatever land they might conquer to the eaſt of 
that meridian, The year following, the powers 
| concerned 
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eoncerned agreed among themſelves, at Torde- 
| fillas, to remove the line of ſeparation to the 
diſtance of three hundred and ſeventy leagues 
from the Cape de Verd iſlands. This, in the 
eyes of the moſt intelligent people, was a ſuper- 
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fluous precaution. But, at that period, men 


| were not ſufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that, as the navigators of 
one crown advanced to the weſt, and thoſe of the 


other to the eaſt, they muſt ſooner or later, meet 
in the ſame point, Magellan's expedition evinced 


this truth. 


Tu Court of Liſbon did not conceal the in- | 


eaſineſs they felt at this event. They were deter- 
mined to run any riſk, rather than ſuffer a rival, 
already too much favoured by fortune, to come 
and diſpute with them the empire of the Aſiatic 
ſeas. However, before they ventured to contend 
with the only power whoſe naval ſtrength was 
then formidable, they thought it adviſeable to'try 
the method of negociation ; and ſucceeded better 
in it than they expected. Charles V., who was 
frequently in want of money to carry on his too 
immenſe and too frequent undertakings, gave up 
irrevocably, in 1529, for the ſum of 450;000 
ducats, or 2,598,750 livres “, all the pretenſions 
he might have upon the countries recognized un- 
der his name in the Indian ocean: he even ex- 
tended the Portugueſe line of ſeparation to the 
Ladrone iſlands. This is at leaſt the account 
given by the Portugueſe hiſtorians; for the Caſ- 
tilian writers ſay, that their monarch reſerved to 
himſelf the power of renewing the diſcuſſion of 
his rights, and of reſuming them if the deciſion 
ſhould be in his favour: but only after he had r 

funded the money he had received. | 
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BOOK Tux treaty of Saragoſſa met with the ſame fate 
as other political conventions.. 

The Spa- Ix 1564, Philip II. reſumed the project of con- 

niardds quering the Manillas. be — was then too much 

83 weakened by her conqueſts in America, to think 

at the Phi- of founding by force, a new empire at the extre- 

Uppines. mity of the Eaſt Indies. The mild methods of 

that have Perſuaſion were for the firſt, time adopted in her 

revented plan of aggrandizement. She charged ſeveral 

— mn miſhonaries with the office of acquiring new ſub- 

jets for her, and they did not entirely fruſtrate 

her expectations. Gore 

Tut men, upon the coaſts, who were formerly 

idolaters or Mohammedans, and who were made 

ſubject to Spain by the Chriſtian religion, were 

not entirely ſavages, as thoſe of the inland parts. 

They had chiefs, laws, houſes, and ſome imper- 

fect artis. Several of them had ſome knowledge of 

agriculture. The property af the fields they had 

ſown was confirmed to them; and the happineſs 

they enjoyed made others deſirous of acquiring 

poſſeſſions. The monks, commiſſioned to diſtri- 

bute them, reſerved: for themſelves the moſt ex- 

tenſive, heſt ſituated, and moſt fertile portions of 

this immenſe territory; and the government made 

a formal ceſſion of theſe lands to them. 

GEA things were expected from theſe arrange - 

ments, imperfect even as they were. Many cauſes 
have combined to prevent the ſucceſs of them. 

Ii the firſt place, moſt of the miſſionaries, 

brought up in the ignorance and indolence of a 

cloiſtered life, have not ſpurred on the Indians 

under their direction to labour, as much as they 

ought to have done. It may even be ſaid, that 

they. have. diverted; them from it by employing 

them inceſſantly in religious ceremonies, meet- 

ings, and ſolemnities. A ſyſtem, as repugnant 

do every kind of rational worſhip, as to ſound po- 
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licy, has left the lands diſtributed to the ſubjected B O O K 
people in a ſtate of annihilation. Even the lands X. 
of their blind guides, have been little or ill culti- 


vated; and this, perhaps, becauſe the govern- 
ment diſtributes 525,000 livres * annually to theſe 
Tas. conduct of the Spaniards has always en- 
couraged this fatal inactivity. The propenſity to 
idleneſs which theſe proud men had brought with 
them from their country, was ſtill more confirmed 
by the permiſſion which the Court granted them, 
ſending; every year to America a ſhip laden 
with the productions and manufactures of Aſia. 
The treaſures which were brought back by this 
immenſe veſſel, made them conſider the moſt 
creditable and leaſt laborious occupations as diſ- 
ceful and inſupportable. Their indolence 
uggeſted no other reſource to keep up a volup- 
tuous life, Accordingly, when the misfortunes 
of war ſufpended for a year or two the fitting out 
of this galeon, moſt of theſe conquerors were 
plunged in: the moſt dreadful miſery. They be- 
came beggars, thieves, or aſſaſſins. The troops 
were participators in theſe: enormities, and the 
tribunals of juſtice were.ineffeCtual againſt ſo many 
crimes. J ie i285 HH 2: 8 | 
Tu Chineſe naturally preſented themſelves to 
give to the arts, and to agriculture, that activit 
which the lazineſs and the pride of the Spaniards 
denied them. The navigators. of this celebrated 
nation frequented from time 'immemorial the 
Manillas, to obtain the productions natural to 
theſe iſlands. They continued to reſort to them 
after they bad ſubmitted to a foreign yoke, Their 
numbers increaſed ſtill more, when the riches of 
Mexico and Peru, which circulated there, gave 
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| V. 
— 


number of artiſts, and a ſtill greater number of 
cultivators, who were too numerous in this flou- 
riſhing empire, were ſoon brought there by their 


ſhips. . Theſe laborious, ceconomical, and intel- 


- ligent men, offered to clear the lands, to eſtabliſh 


manufactures, and to ſet on foot every ſpecies of 
induſtry, upon condition that the property of ſome 

rts of an immenſe territory, which had no 
owner, - ſhould be given to them, and that the 


tributes exacted from them ſhould be moderate. 


This was an infallible method of eſtabliſhing, at 
the extremity of Aſia, a flouriſhing colony, with- 


out loſs of men, and without any pecuniary ſacri- 


fice. Unfortunately for the Philippines, the 
Spaniards have not been ſufficiently ſenſible of 


this truth ; nevertheleſs, the little good that has 


been done in theſe iſlands has been the work of 


; theſe Chineſe.” 


Prefent 
ſtate of 
the Philip 
pines. 


Spain has ſubmitted to it's inen in this 
Archipelago ſome parts of nine large iſlands. That 


of Luconia, which is the moſt conſiderable, - is 


five-and-twenty leagues in length, and thirty or 


forty i in breadth. The Spaniards land there at a 


great circular bay, formed by two capes, at the 
diſtance of two leagues from each other. In this 
ſhort ſpace, we meet with the ſmall iſland of Ma- 
rivelles, which leaves two paſſages open; ; the. 
eaſtern one is the narroweſt, and the ſafeſt. ' 
Jo the ſouth-eaſt of the bay ſtands the harbour 
of Cavite, which'is in form'of a horſeſhoe, and is 


defended by a ſmall fort, and a garriſon of three 


hundred men. Twelve ſhips may ride here in 
ſafety upon a ſlimy bottom. Here it is that the 


veſſſels heceflary for the ſervice of the colony arc 


conſtructed.” 
Ix the ſame bay, at three leagues diſtance from 
Cavite, near the mouth of a navigable river, riſes 
the 
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the famous city of Manilla. L'Egaſpe, who took B OK 


it from the Indians in 1371, judged it a proper 
place to become the center of a ſtate that was 
to be founded, and fixed the ſeat of govern- 
ment and commerce there. Gomez Peres de 
las Marignas incloſed it with walls in 1590, 
and built the citadel of St. James. The city has 
been ſince enlarged and embelliſhed. The river, 
which traverſes it, deſcends from a lake that is 
twenty leagues in circumference. It is formed 
by forty rivulets, upon each of which is ſettled a 
colony of Indian cultivators. It is from hence 
that the capital of the empire received it's ſub- 
ſiſtence. Unfortunately it is ſituated between two 
volcanos which communicate with one another, 
and the cavities of which, always in fermentation, 
ſeem to pave the way for it's ruin. 

-. AccorDind to the calculation of 17 52, through» 
out the whole Archipelago, there are no more than 
one million three hundred and fifty thouſand In- 


V, 


dians who have ſubmitted to the Spaniſh yoke. 


Moſt of them are Chriſtians; and from the age 
of ſixteen to fifty, they all pay a poll-tax of four 
reals, or two livres fourteen ſols“. They have 
been diſtributed in twenty-two provinces, of which 
the iſland of Luconia alone, though not entirely 
ſubdued, contains twelve. 3; 
Tas ſettlement is ſubject to a governor, whoſe 
office continues: eight years, but who is ſubordi- 
nate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands the 
army, diſpoſes of all civil and military employ- 
ments, and may grant lands to the. ſoldiers, and 
even erect them into fiefs. This power, though 
only balanced by the influence of the clergy, has 
been found ſo dangerous, that many expedients 
have been deviſed to check it's exarbitaney. The 


' * 2. 3d. ö 
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BO O k moſt effectual of theſe expedients, is that, by 
V.  whichit isdecreed, that the conduct of a governor 
= ſhall be arraigned even after bis death; and that, 
when a governor lives beyond the time of the 
expiration of his office, he ſhall not quit the place 

*rill his adrmmniftration has been inquired into. 

| Every individual 1s at liberty to complain; and, 
| if he has ſuffered any wrong, he is to be indem+ 
nified at the coſt of the delinquent, who is like- 
| wiſe condemned to pay a fine to the ſovereign, 
f for having brought an odium upon him. At the 
| time this wiſe inſtitution was made, it was ob- 
| ſerved with ſuch rigour, that, when accuſations 
| were of importance againſt the governor, he was 
j impriſoned. Several died in confinement ; and 
| others were taken out, only with a deſign to 
inflict ſevere puniſhments upon them. By de- 
| grees this formidable mode of-! proceeding has 
ö come to nothing. The chief of the colony gives 
W his ſucceſſor enough to pay for his poſt; he hav- 
ing already received the ſame ſum from his pre- 
| | deceflor. 22 en 246 fits 3 1144 
5 Tuis colluſion has brought on a ſettled ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied; 
the public revenue has been leſſened in paſſing 
through the hands that were appointed to collect 
it; a duty of ſeven per cent. which has been laid 
on all merchandiſe on it's coming in, has made 
trade degenerate into ſmuggling; the farmer has 
been compelled to lay up his crops in the maga- 
zines of the government; and ſome governors 
| have. carried their tyranny” tor ſuch atrocious 
lengths, as to determine the quantity of corn that 
the fields were to produce, and to oblige the ſarmers 
to bring it in; and not only to wait far the pay- 
ment as long a time as their appreſſive maſters 
ſnould think proper, but alſo to receive it in 


whatever manner it; could be given to them. 
| : For 


| 
| 
| 
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For theſe two centuries paſt, ſome- upright go-BO OK 


vernors have attempted to put an end to theſe, . 


enormities; but their endeavours have proved in- 
effectual, becauſe the abuſes were too inveterate 
to yield to a tranſient and ſubordinate authority. 
Nothing leſs than the ſupreme power of the court 
of Madrid could have reſtrained this ſpirit of uni- 
verſal rapaciouſneſs; but this power has never ex- 
erted itſelf for ſuch a purpoſe. This ſhameful 
neglect is the true cauſe why the Philippine iſlands 
have never been in the leaſt improved. Their 
name would ſcarcely be known, were it not for 
their connections with Mexico. ; 

Tos connections, which have ſubſiſted ever 
ſince the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniards in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, conſiſt only in conveying 
the merchandiſe of India to America by the South 
Sea. None of the articles that compoſe theſe 
rich cargoes are the produce either of the foil or 
of the induſtry of thoſe iflands. Their cinnamon 
is brought from Batavia. The Chineſe bring 
them ſilks; and the Engliſh or the French ſupply 
them with white linens and printed callicoes from 
Bengal and Coromandel. From whatever port 
the goods have been brought, they muſt come in 
before the departure of the galeons. If they 
ſhould arrive later, they could not be diſpoſed of, 
or muſt be ſold at a lots to merchants, who are 
obliged to ſhut them up in warehouſes, till they 
are forgotten. The payments are made in cochi- 
neal and Mexican piaſtres, and partly in cowries, 


which are not current in Africa, but will paſs ä 


every where on the banks of the Ganges. 


A SETTLEMENT, which has not a more ſolid Dangers to 


foundation, may perhaps be eaſily overthrown. 


which the 
Philip- 


We do not thereſore heſitate to foretel, that the pines are 
Philippines will one day, ſooner or later, be Poel. 


taken from it's preſent poſſeſſors. A fe reflec- 
f | tions 
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the conviction of evidence. 


- Sou enlightened navigators have informed us, 


that the Spaniſh» poſſeſſions, which in theſe diſtant 
regions had always been in a Janguid ſtate, are 


become perceptibly more ſo ſince the year 1968, 


when the Jeſuits were baniſhed from them. Be- 
Iides that the immenſe domains of theſe — — 
ries are entirely fallen off from the fertilit 

which they had brought them; the lands o — 
Indians likewiſe whom they governed, which 


were the only ones tolerably cultivated, and 


where ſome uſeful arts were to be found, have 
ſunk again into that ſtate of annihilation from 
whence they had been raiſed. It has even hap- 
pened that theſe iſlanders, the leaſt indolent per- 
ſons of the colony, have been expoſed to the 
ſame odium, well or ill founded, which purſued 
their guides, 

Anf ER calamity affected this Archipelago 


the next year. All the Chineſe, without excep- 


tion, were baniſhed from jt;' and this proſcription 
occaſioned a breach, which, in all probability, will 
never be clofed. Theſe people, whoſe ruling 
pathon i is avarice, came every year to the Philip- 
pines with five-and-twenty, or thirty ſmall veſſels, 
and gave encouragement to ſome labours to which 
they alone conld fix a price. Theſe were not 
the only advantages. A number of their coun- 
trymen, ſetiled in theſe iflands, gave an habitual 
example of a life conſtantly ſpent in employment, 
Several of them even viſited the Indian colonies, 
and, by making them timely and cautious ad- 


vances, inſpired them with the defire, at the ſame 


time that they furniſhed them with the means, of 
improving their ſituation. It is to be regretted, 
that theſe means of proſperity have been annihi- 
Jared, by the impoſiibility” * the Spaniards 


perhaps 
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| at 


prone to inſurrections. | Ss 
Berore theſe deſtructive events, the people "Y 
manifeſted a determined averſion for their tyrants. 
Oppreſſion had often made them break through 
the bounds of obedience; and without the inter- 
vention of their paſtors, the unavailing efforts of 
.degenerate troops would never have brought them 
again into ſubjection. Since the expulſion of 
theſe miſſionaries, who had moſt influence, over 
them, has deprived the Spaniſh government of 
it's greateſt ſtrength, the Indians, who are leſs 
reſtrained, muſt be deſirous of recovering their 
independence, and may have, perhaps, ſufficient 
energy to reaſſume their primitive rights. 
To theſe dangers, which may be called do- 
meſtic, foreign perils are added, which are till 
more alarming. Some ſavages, iſſuing from x 
the Malays iflands, make habitual incurſions | 
on the coaſt of the Philippines, carrying de- 
ſtruction along with them, and taking off thou- 
ſands of the Chriſtians, whom they reduce to 
ſlavery. This piracy is ſeldom puniſhed ; becauſe 
the Spaniards, divided into four factions, known 
by the name of Caſtilians, Galicians, Mountain- 
eers, and Biſcayans, are entirely taken up with 
the hatred that torments them, and behold, with 
an indifferent eye, whatever is foreign to their diſ- 
putes. The Malays have always been more and 
more emboldened by theſe diviſions. Already 
have they driven the common enemy from ſeveral 
iſlands. They are every day incroaching upou 
them, and will ſoon become maſters of the poſſeſ- 
ſion, unleſs they be prevented by ſome European 
nation, more powerful, or more active than the 
one they now have to contend with, 3 
Ix 1762, the Engliſn got poſſeſſion of the Phi- 
lippines with more facility than they had expected. 
Although they were deprived of them by * 
| ey 
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on them again, when an opportunity ſhall offer. 


Ws Met rations may equally aſpire to this conqueſt, 


Advan- 
es that 
might be 
made of 
the Phi- 
lippines. 


in order to make it the center of their empire in 
the ſeas and upon the continent of India, It is 
therefore probable that the Spaniards will be driven 
from the Philippines. | 

Some politicians think that this would not be 
an evil; an opinion that has long been entertain- 
ed. The Philippines had but juſt opened a com- 
munication with America, when the Spaniards 
thought of giving them up, as being prejudicial 
to the intereſt of the mother-country. Philip II. 
and his ſucceſſors conſtantly rejected that propo- 
ſal, which was often renewed. The city of Seville 
in 1731, and that of Cadiz in 1733, entertained 
more rational notions. Both theſe cities ima- 
gined, and it is rather ſurpriſing that the idea did 
not occur ſooner, that it would be advantageous 
to the Spaniards to have a direct concern with the 
trade of Aſia, and that the poſſeſſions they had in 


thoſe parts ſhould be made the center of their 


traffic. In vain was it urged, that as India af- 
fords ſilk and cottons ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, 
both in workmanſhip and colouring, and at a 
much cheaper price, the national manufactures 
could not ſupport the competition, but would in- 


fallibly be © rained. This objection might have 


it's weight with regard to ſome nations; but ap- 


peared altogether frivolous, conſidering the ſitua- 


tion of Spain. 

Tur Spaniards,. indeed, uſe none but foreign 
ſtuffs and linens, either for wearing-apparel or fur- 
niture. Thoſe continual demands muſt neceſſari- 


ly increaſe the induſtry, the wealth, the popula- 


tion, and ſtrength of their neighbours, who avail 
themſelves of theſe advantages, to keep that na- 


tion which ſupplies them in a ſtate of dependence. 
They 
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They would certainly act with more wiſdom and B 00K 


dignity, were they to ule the Indian manufactures. 
They would be preferable, both in point of œco- 
nomy and elegance, and would leſſen that com- 
1 which muſt, in the end, prove fatal to 

ain. TRE 5 

Tur inconveniences, which uſually attend new 
undertakings, are here previouſly obviated. The 
iſlands which Spain poſſeſſes lie between Japan, 
China, Cochinchina, Siam, Borneo, Celebes, and 
the Moluccas, and are favourably ſituated for 
forming connections with thoſe ſeveral kingdoms. 
Their diſtance from Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Bengal, would not prevent them from protecting 
effectually any factories it might be thought ad- 
vantageous to eſtabliſh on theſe induſtrious coaſts. 
They would, moreover, be defended by immenſe 
ſeas from the ravages which ſo often affect the 


continent, and would be eaſily preſerved from the 


temptation of interfering in the conteſts which 
prevail there, | 
Tais diſtance, however, would not prevent the 


Archipelago from being ſure of ſubſiſtence. ' ' No 


country in Aſia abounds more in fruits, ſago, 
cocoa-trees, and eſculent plants of all kinds. 
Rice, which in the greater part of India muſt be 
watered by dint of labour twice a day, till it's 
grain is well formed, is more eaſily cultivated in 
the Philippines. When it is ſown on the borders 
of rivers, or in plains which may be covered with 
water at pleaſure, it yields two plentiful crops in 
a year, without requiring any attention, till the 
time of gathering it. | 

| ALL the grains of Europe thrive-in theſe iſlands. 


They would furniſh a ſufficiency of them for the 
failors, however numerous they might be, if the 


negligence and tyranny of the goverament 1 
| no 
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B O O Knot condemned moſt of the lands to a ſhameful 
. ſterility: ans and rot ab 3 | 
GY Tus number of cattle on : theſe: iſlands, is a 
matter of aftomſhment to all voyagers. Every 
religious community has meadows from five · and- 
twenty to thirty leagues in extent, covered with 
125 forty, and fifty thouſand: oxen. Although they 
are not watched, they ſeldom get beyond the 
rivers and mountains which are the boundaries of 
theſe poſſeſſions. Thoſe which happen to go 
aſtray, are eaſily known again, by the mark of 
the different orders which is impreſſed on them 
with a hot iron, and they are always faithfully re- 
ſtored to their proper owners. Since the invaſion. 
of the Engiiſh, and the ra ges tat were the con- 
ſequence of it, the numb.r of horned cattle is 
leſſened; but it is ſtill very conſiderable. | 
Berokt the year 1744, none of our vegetables 
grew on the fertile foil of the Philippines. At 
this period, Mahe de Villebague carried ſome 
leeds there. All theſe uſeful plants had fuc- 
ceeded, when eight months after, the cultivator, 
who was called away elſewhere by his commercial 
concerns, left his garden to another Frenchman 
ſettled in theſe iſlands. The Spaniards, who had 
not without jealouſy. ſeen a - foreigner ſhew them 
what they ought to have done two centuries be- 
fore, roſe. up with ſo much violence againſt his 
ſucceſſor, that in order to reſtore tranquillity, the 
adminiſtration thought themſelves obliged to order 
theſe wholeſome roots to be pulled up. Fortu- 
| nately, the Chineſe, who are inceſſantly intent 
þ upon every thing that can contribute to the im - 
ö | ptovement of their fortune, had -privately taken 
] care of them. By degrees the people grew re- 
hk conciled to an innovation of ſo uſeful a kind; 
j and it is at preſent one ef the chief reſources of 
j RR. 5 i 
[ | | . Spc 
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Svucu is: then one of the effects of national B 0 Oo 
batred, that it inclines the natives rather to de- V. 
prive themſelves of a benefit, than to owe it id 
ſtrangers; and particularly to the French, - who of 
all other nations are the moſt deteſted, notwith- 
ſtanding the connecłion ſubſiſting between the two 
governments? From whence can this antipathy 
_ ariſe? | any was; grit abi 1% 

. Is we travel much, we ſhall not find any people 
ſo mild, ſo affable, ſo frank, ſo polite, ſo lively, 
ſo gallant as the French: They are ſometimes 
too much fo; but is this ſo great a fault? They 
are warmly and quickly intereſted, and ſometimes 
for trifling matters, while objects of more import- 
ance, either affect them little, or only excite their 
ridicule. This is their favourite weapon, and the 
moſt formidable for. others as well as for them- 
ſelves. They paſs rapidly from pleaſure to pain, 
and from pain to pleaſure, - A Frenehman would 
find himſelf fatigued with a continuation of the 
ſame happineſs; he ſcarce ever experiences any 
deep ſenſations. He becomes infatuated with 
any thing; but he is neither whimſical, nor im- 
patient, nor enthuſtaſtic.. He cares very little 
for religion, but he reſpects the prieſthood, with- 
out having either eſteem or reverence for it. 
He never troubles himſelf about affairs of ſtate; 
unleſs it be to write his ballad, or his epigram 
upon the miniſtry. This levity is the origin of a 
ſpecies of equality, of which there are no traces 
any where elſe. It ſometimes puts a man of the 
loweſt rank, who has wit, upon a level with a 
nobleman. The French, ate in ſome fort, a 
people of women: for it is among the women 
particularly, that in the midſt of inconſiſtency; 
folly and caprice, . we diſcern ſome great emotion 
that ſurpriſes us, we hear ſame word that de- 
lights us, and we perceive ſome act of ſtrength 
Vol. II. T and 
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n O O K and fablimity. The French are endowed with 
V. exquiſite ſenſibility, and with a very refined taſte; i 
| this is conſittent with .the ſentiment of honour, 
the gleam of which diffuſes itſelf over. all ranks, 
and upon euery object; The French are brave. 
They are rather indifcreet than open; more liber- 
tine than voluptuous. That ſocial - diſpoſition, 
which leads them to aſſemble in numerous com- 
panies, and to viſit ſeveral of theſe in a day, 
makes every thing grow old with them in an in- 
ſtant; writings, poktics, faſhions, vices and vir- 
tues. Every week has it's hero, in good as well 
as bad actions. France is the country where it is 
moſt eaſy for a man to get himſelf talked of, and 
where it is moſt di t for him to be talked of 
for any time. A Frenchman loves talents of all 
kinds; and they are ſupported: in his country 
les by the rewards of government than by popu- 
lar eſtimation, He honours genius. He: is 100 
ready in growing. familiar; which is an inoonve - 
nience to himſelf, and to all perſons who wiſh. to 
conciliate reſpect. The Frenchman in your com- 
pany is every thing you would wiſh him to be, but 
you muſt be upon your guard with him; for he 
improves upon every thing that others invent. 
Such are the features of which he carries the im- 
preſſion in a manner more or leſs marked, into 
thoſe countries which he viſits, rather to gratify 
his curioſity, than to add to his knowledge. - Ac- 
cordingly, he brings back with him nothing more 
than pretenſions. He is better calculated for 
converſation than for ſriendſhip. He has a nu- 
merous ſet of acquamtance, and yet he often dies 
in ſolitude, He is the being upon the. face of 
the earth, who has moſt enjoyments, with the 
feweſt. regrets. As he does not attach himſelf 
ſtrongly to any thing, he has ſoon forgotten what 
he had loſt, He polleſſes, in a ſuperior ee 
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the art of ſubſtitution, and is aſſiſted in it by every B O 0 K 
thing about him. If we except that diſguſting . 
— he has for his own country, and which it q 
is not, in his power to conceal, the young French- 1 
man, chearfu}, light, agreeable and erifling, ap- | 
pears to me the moſt amiable men of his nation; 
and the Frenchman, matured by age, woll- in- | 
formed, and prudent, whio- has preſerved all the | 
— manners of his youth, is the moſt amia- 
and the moſt eſtimable man of all countries. 

_ NoTwrTHSTaNnDING this, molt people have an 
averſion to the French: but they- are particularly 
intolerable ta the Spaniasds, to chole among them 
eſpecially, who have not contraſted the vices, vir- 
tues, character, and manners peculiar to their 
country, with others of a totally oppoſite nature. | 
Fhis averfion- frems even to have become more j 
confirmed{ ſince the begmning: of the preſent cen- | 
tury. We thonld de — to ſuſpect, that 
Franee is eonfidered. by the nation to which ſhe 
has ger 2 king, with — ſame contempt, as a 
man of quality, who has married below his rank, 
fhews for his wife's family. If this be the cafe, the 
prejudice will never be qvercome, tiſſ the Bour- 
bons ſhall have been naturahiaed in Spam, 5 a 
long ſuccoſſion of flouriſtring — — 

Lr us now return to the Phi 8 

Inbap nl bzur of what ferves for the he ſubſiſteree 
of the natives of the country, and of the-con- 
querors, theſe iflands afford 2 number of objects, 
fit for the trade carried on from one part of India 

to another; ſuch as tobacco, rice, canes, wax, ors, 
cowries, ebony; dried 'fifh; raiſins, Japan wood: 
but more eſpreially thoſe birds nefts, dried ſtag's 
pizzles, and ſea-· dogs, which are ſo eagerly ſought 
after by all the people of Alia, and particularly on . j 
a 1 
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BOOK Hrn ro, ſugar has been only cultivated for 
— 


the conſumption of the colony. The apprehen- 
ſion of having it's price a little raiſed, has occa- 
ſioned the exportation of it to be prohibited, with 
heavy penalties. This erroneous ſyſtem cannot 
Jaſt, Permiſſion will ſoon be obtained to furniſh 
the greateſt part of Aſia, with a production, for 
which the ſoil of the Philippines is extremely fa- 


vourable. Iron will be an additional object of the 


trade of theſe iſlands, Fr Obie pt n e 

Tuts metal abounds, and is of ſuperior qua- 
lity, throughout the whole Archipelago; Never- 
theleſs, none of the mines had yet been opened, 
till about the year 1968, when Simon de Auda, 
fortunately thought of eſtabliſning forges. The 


ſucceſs would have been more certain, if this 


active governor had not begun too many under- 
takings at once; if his projects had been more 
maturely conſidered; and if he had employed, 
to bring them to perfection, methods more con- 
formable to the principles of humanity and 
juſtice. Lois ein wit anke | 

Pux excellent copper which is diſperſed over 
ſeveral of the Philippine iflands, is not leſs wor- 
thy of the attention of government. This metal 
is employed in India for the veſſels uſed in pub- 
tc. worſhip, for ordinary | utenſils, for coins, 
which muſt be inceſſantly renewed, becauſe the 
people are as eager to bury them, as rich men are 
to conceal more precious treaſures, under ground. 
The Dutch draw from Japan, what is neceſſary 
to ſupply all theſe wants. They will neceſſarily 
lofe this branch of their trade, if the Spaniards, 
awakened from their lethargy, ſhould venture to 


diſpute it with them. 


— 


Tur Philippines, | have, above the other Eu- 


ropean colonies, the advantage of poſſeſſing gold. 
The Indians find ſome particles of it in the land 
s and 


az 
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and ſlime of the rivers,” which carry it along with B O O K 


their ſtreams. The quantity they collect may 
amount to five or ſix hundred thouſand livres? 
per annum, They deliver it in private to ſome 
foreign navigators, who in return ſupply them 
with merchandiſe. Formerly, it was ſent into 
America, for Cavendiſh found to the value of 
658,800 livres H of it, upon the galleon that was 
failing towards Mexico. If Spain, foregoing it's 
ancient maxims, ſhould encourage this ſpecies of 
induſtry, by leaving to thoſe who ſhould devote 
themſelves to it the free uſe of the riches it would 
produce, would not that kingdom ſecure to itſelf 
an additional reſource for trading to advantage in 
the Indian ſeas? e Ie 5 
Ir would not be reduced to the neceſſity of 
defiring that foreign navigators ſhould come in 
queſt of the productions of theſe iſlands. As the 
Philippines furniſn plenty of materials for a well- 
eſtabliſned navy, it's ſubjects might frequent all 
the markets, and add the benefit of freighting, 
to their other advantages. f 6 
Tuts activity would pave the way for the 
communication between this and the mother- 
country. In the preſent confuſed ſtate of the 
Philippines, it is not eaſy to foreſee what they 
may one day furniſh to Spain. It now procures 
from thence, alum; buffaloes hides, caſſia, woods 


for dying; ſaltpetre, tortoiſe-ſbell, and mother of 


pearl, which the Chineſe have hitherto bought 
up, in order to ſell it again to the Europeans at 
Canton, for three times the price they had given 
for it; cacao, which though brought from Mexico 
has not degenerated; and indigo, which the boun- 

ty of nature produces ſpantaneouſly, An enlight- 
ened man was deſirous of attempting, in 1750, to 
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B © © K give this rich plant every improvement it might 
V. teceive from cultivation. This novelty met with 
n general and violent oppoſition. The Marquis 


d'Obando, who was governor at that period, was 
obliged to take this citizen under his protection, 
and aſſigned him an incloſed . where he 
might carry on his operations with ſafety. The 
experiments were all extremely ſucceſsful,” and 
ſince this event, the cultivation of this precious 
dye has been attended to, though not with ſuffi- 
cient induſtry, = 

| Ir an indolence peculiar to the Spaniards had not 
impeded their progreſs in every thing, they would 
have natutalied the ſpices, tuo centuries ago, up- 
on this territory, fo contiguous to the Molaccas. 


Perhaps they might have ſhared with the Dutch 


this ſource of wealth. It will be committing a new 
fauk, to defer any longer an experiment, rhe 
teſt inconvenience of which is, that bf it's 
ing uſeleſs. | _ en 
Twas government might alſo be prompted, by 
the excellent quality of the cotton cultivated in 
the Philippines, to eſtabliſh there, with the aſſiſt- 
anee of the inhabitants of the continent, beauti- 


ful and numerous manufactures. While they were 


waiting for the ſucceſs, which, in new undertak-. 
inps, however well planned, is always flow; the 
Spaniards would purchaſe in foreign markers rhe 
filks, caticoes, and other articles of the produce 
of Aſia, fuitable to their country, and would ob- 


tam them at a lower price than their competitots. 


All the nations in Europe employ the ſilver they 


get from America to trade with in India. Before 
- this precidus tneta} can reach the place of it's 
- deſtination, it muſt have paid confiderable duties, 


taken a prodigious compaſs, and have been expol- 

ed to great ritks; whereas the Spaniards, by ſend- 

ing it threftly from mera to the 3 
wou 
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would- fave duties, time, and inſurance; to that B; O O k 


while they furniſhed the fame ſum as the rival na- 
tions, they would in reality make their purchaſes 
At a cheaper rate. | | | 
ie the ſimple plan we have traced out ſhould 


ever be carried into execution, the Spaniards, - 


who are ſettled in Afta, would neceſſarity, and 
for ever emerge from that indolent ftate of diſſo- 
lution, in which they have tangmſhed for two 
centuries, The ſubdued people would bleſs a 
government that was become equitablez and 
thoſe who are ſtill contending for their independ- 
ence, would ſubmit, in multitudes, to the con- 
troul of wiſe laws. The neighbouring nations, 
whom pride or injuſtice have driven from the ports 
frequented by their forefathers, would again direct 
their ſhips into harbours, where induſtry and har- 
mony were united. The European merchants, 
who are oppreſſed with the fetters of monopoly 
upon the Indian ſeas, would carry their activity, 


their knowledge, and their ſtock, into an aſylum 


of — and liberty. The colony, the reve - 
nues of which amount to 2, 28; 000 livres , would 
no longer coſt Spain annually 527, 500 livres +; 
— — become one of the fineſt ſettlements in 
. world. i | 


Tue revolution can never. be affected by an 


excluſive Company. For theſe two centuries 
paſt, ſince the Europrans have frequented the 
ſeas of Aſia, they have never been animated by 
a truly laudable ſpirit. In vain have ſociety, 
morality, and politics, been improved amongſt 
us; thoſe diſtant countries have only been wit- 
neſſes of our rapaciouſneſs, dit reſtleſſneſs, and 
our tyranny. The miſchief we have done to other 


parts of the , world, has ſometimes been conipen- 
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B O O E ſated by the knowledge we have imparted, and the 
V. wiſe Inſtitutions we have eſtablilhed: but the 


Indians have ſtill continued under their former 
darkneſs and deſpotiſm; and we have taken no 
pains to reſcue them from thoſe dreadful-calami- 
ties. Had the ſeveral governments directed the 
ſteps of their free traders, it is probable that the 
love of glory would have been united to a paſſion 
for riches, and that ſome nations would have made 
attempts capable of rendering their names illuſtri- 
ous. Such noble and diſintereſted intentions could 
never be purſued by any company of merchants; 
who, being confined by the narrow views of pre- 
ſent profit, have never employed their thoughts 
about the happineſs of the people with whom they 
traded; a circumſtance, which, being naturally 
expected, hath never been imputed to them as a 
crime. C AN 3 ts 24441 {2 S128 ANTE 
How much would it redound to the honour of 
Spain, to ſhew a ſenſibility for. the intereſts of 
mankind, and to endeavour to promote them 
That nation now begins to ſhake off the fetters 
of prejudice, which have kept it in a ſtate of in- 
fancy, notwithſtanding it's natural ſtrength. It's 
ſubjccls are not yet ; degraded and corrupted by 
the contagion of riches, from which they have 
been happily preſerved by their own indolence, 
and by the rapaciouſneſs of their government. 
Theſe people muſt neceſſarily be inclined to what 
is good; they are capable of knowing it, and no 
doubt would practiſe it, having all the means in 
their power from the poſſeſſions their conqueſts 
ve given them in the richeſt countries of the 
univerſe. Their ſhips, failing from their ſeveral 
ports, might either meet at the Canary iſlands, or 
ſeparately proceed to their ſeveral deſtinations, 
and thus be the means of procuring happineſs to 
the remoteſt paris of Alia, . They een 
| : RES rom 


* India an the Cape af Gd Hope; butBOOK 
would go thither by the South Sea, where the , 
| ſale of their cargoes, would greatly increaſe; their 
capitals. This advantage would ſecure to them 
a - ſuperiority oyer their competitors, who fail 
with falſe bills of lading, ſeldom carrying any 
thing but filver. They would meet with a 
freſh-ſupply of proviſions up the river Plata, if 
they ſhould be in want of them. Thoſe: who 
were able to wait longer, would only put into 
Chili, or even propgcd to the and ot Juan Fer- 
nandez. | 

Tuts delightful iſland, ln — it's name 
from a Spaniard to whom it had been given, 
and who took a diſlike to it after he had lived 
there ſome conliderable time, is ſituated at 110 
leagues diſtance from the continent of Chili. It's 
greateſt length is but about five leagues, and it's 
breadth not quite two In this ſmall ſpot, where 
the land is very mountainous and irregular, there 
is a clear ſky, pure air, excellent water, and every 
vegetable that is deemed a ſpecific. againſt the 
ſcurvy. It has appeared from experience, that all 
ſorts of European and American corn, fruit, and 
quadrupeds, will ſucceed, there extremely well. 
The coaſts abound with fiſh; and, beſide all theſe 
advantages, there is allo a good harbour, where 
ſhips are ſheltered from every wind but the north, 
and even that never blows ſo ſtrongly an to be pro- 
ductive of any danger. 
;  TazsE conveniences have indocedab the pirates, 
who have infeſted the coaſts of Peru, to put in at 
Juan Fernandez. Anſon, who went to the South 
Seas with more important projects, found there a 
comfortable and fate aſylum. The Spaniards; at 
length convinced that the precaution they had 
jaken to deſtroy the, cattle they had placed 
* was inſufficient to keep off their — 

00 
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B © © Kook the refolution, in 1750, to people it. Un- 

fortunately, the new colony was placed on too 

— jor a ſpot, and of the hundred and ſeventy one 

perſons of every age and ſex who compoſed it, 

five - and-· thirty were ſwallowed up, fix years after, 
by the of the ocean, which exceeded it's 
bounds. + ſe who had eſcaped the waves, 
were fixed upon an eminence which commands 
the harbour; and for their ſecurity, @ ſmall for- 
cification has been raiſed, defended by a garrifon 
of ſixty- ſix men. It now beeame neceſſary to 
think of ſupplying their wants. All the Thips 
ed in trading between Peru and Ohili, 
were at firſt obliged to ſtop at Juan won. 

This tyrannical compulſion could not be laſtin 
and the government at length reſolved, pur . 
to ſend two ſhips there every yeat. 

Tais poſt will become a uſeful ane ene if 
the court of Madrid will but attend to her own 
intereſt. It is needlefs to purſue this ſubject any 
further. The plan, which we have dene nothing. 
more than —— would evidently tend to pro- 
mote the t the navigation, and the greatneis 
of Spain. The — that Rufſia keeps up 
_— China by land, can never a the farge 

—_— of importance; 
TWEEN theſe two empites, the greatneſs of 

Tartary. which aſtoniſhes the imagination, there is an im- 

menſe ſpace, known in the earlieſt times by the 
name of Scythia, and ſince by that of Taftary. 
This region, taken in it's full extent, is bounded 
on the weſt b > the Caſpian ſea and Perſia ; on the 
ſduth by Perſia, Indoſtan, the kingdoms of Arra- 


can and. Ava, China and Corea; on the eaſt by 
the - Eaſtern ocean; and on the north by the 
Frozen ocean, Ofie part of theſe vaſt deſerts is 
ſubject to the Chineſe empire; another Is under 
ay dominion of — the third is „ 
| All 
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and is called n and Greater and Leſs Bu-B O © K 
charia, 

5 Ol 
a regions 


Tur inhabitants of theſe e 
have always lived by: hunting and: fiſhing, and 
upon the milk of their flocks; and have ever 
had an equal averſion for living in cities, for a 
ſedentary lite, and for the toils of agriculture. 
Their origin and their cuſtoms, ſo far as we are 
acquainted with them, are equally ancient, for 
the former could never be traced on account of 
their ſequeſtered and wandering way of life. They 
have lived in the ſame manner as their forefathers 
did; and, if we look back to the remoteſt anti · 
quity, we ſhall find a very ſtriking reſemblance 
between the men of the earlieſt ages, and the 
Tartats of the preſent time. 
Tursk people have in general been Sa 
of the great Lama, who reſides at Putali, a town 
ſituated in a diſtnct, which partly belongs to Tar- 
tary, and partly to india. This extenſive region, 
where mountains riſe above one another, is ealled 
Boutan by the inhabitants of indoſtan, Tangut 
by the Tartars, Tank by the Chineſe, Laſſa by 
the Indians beyond the Ganges, _ Thibet by 
the Europeans. © 

Turin religion appears, from monuments of 


undoubted authority, to be of above three thou- 


ſand years ſtanding, and is founded on the exiſt- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and the ſublimeſt - 
ciples of morality. 

Ir has been generally imagine, that the fol- 
lowers of the Lama believe him to be immortal; 
- that, in order to maintain the deception, this di- 
vinity never appears but to a few favourites; that, 
when he receives the adoration of the people; it 


is always in a kind of tabernacle, where'a dim 


higbt ſhews rather a faint repreſemation, than an 
"exact reſemblance of that living god; that, _ 


— 
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B 05 oO K he dies, another prieſt is ſubſtituted in his ſtead, 


8 


as nearly of the ſame ſize and figure as poſſible : 
and thut by means of [theſe precautions, the de- 
luſion is kept up, even on the very ſpot where the 


farce is acted; and much more, without doubt, 
in the minds of belies ers who! are Further removed 


from it. 
"A SAGACIOUS | philoſopher: has lily deſtioyed 


this. prejudice. - It is true, the great Lamas ſel- 
ciotn thew themſelves, the better to maintain 
that veneration they have inſpired for their per- 


fon and their myſteries, but they give audience 


to ambaſſadors, and admit princes who come to 


viſit them. But if their perſon be ſeldom to be 


ſeen, except on ſome important occaſions, or on 


great feſtivals, their picture is always in full view, 


being hung up over the doors * the temple at 
Putali. 5 } 


Tur ieee that bay given. riſe to the 


fable of the immortality of the Lamas is, that it 


is a tenet of their faith, that the holy ſpirit, which 


has animated one of theſe pontiffs, immediately 
upon his death paſſes into the body of him who is 
duly elected to ſucceed him. This tranſmigra- 


tion of the divine ſpirit is perſectly confonant 
to the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, which 
n en been the eſtabliſhed Men in thoſe 


Tus religion of lan made conſiderable- pro- 
grels in early times. It was adopted in a la 
part of the globe. lt is profeſſed all over Thibet 
and Mongaha ; is almoſt -univerfat in Greater and 
F.cis Bucharia, and ſeveral provinces of Tartary-; 
and has ſome ſollowers in the nem of aum 

mere in India, and in China. 

Tais is the only form of worſhip that can ; boaſt 
of tuch remote antiquity; without any mixture of 
whe ſyſtems. The: religion of the . has 

ecn 


been frequently adultetated by the introduction of B O © Kk 
foreign deities and ſuperſtitions; which have been V- 
adapted to the taſte of the lower claſs of people, YT © 
The Jews: have ſcen an end of their hierarchy, 
and their temple has been demoliſned. Alexan- 
der and Mohammed uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to extinguiſh the ſacred fire of the Gauts. 
Tamerlane and the Moguls have in a great mea - 
ſure &1miniſhed the worſhippers of the god Brama 
in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, 
have ever been able to ſhake the divine power of 
the great Lama. | My 
Tuts is an effect to be reſerved to the improve- 
ment of the human mind. If the Tartars be 
enlightened, they will ſoon. examine into the na- 
ture of their; creed, they will diſpute, and take 
up arms againſt each other: but ſuperſtition will 
ariſe half extinct out of the ſtreams of blood 
which ſhe has ſhed. In order not to loſe all his 
influence, the prieſt will give up thoſe points of 
his ſyſtem which are evidently incompatible with 
common ſenſe; and he will defend the reſt 
againſt the attacks of infidels. This revolution 
will however be more ſlowly brought about, than 
in thoſe empires which have not a well regulated 
eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and where there is not a 
ſupreme head, whoſe office it is to ſupport the 
doctrines in their primitive ſtate, The Lamas 
themſelves confeſs that they are no gods; but 
they pretend to repreſent the divinity, and to have 
received a power from heaven to decide ulti- 
mately on whatever relates to- pubhc worſhip, 
"Their theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to 
ſpiritual. matters; but all civil matters, looked up- 
on profane by them, they conſider as inconſiſtent 
with their dignity, and therefore commit the care 
of government to perſons whom they judge to be 
worthy of their confidence. This circumſtance has 
4 ſucceſſively 
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B © © x ſucceſſively occaſioned the loſs of ſeveral provinces 
V. 


of their vaſt dommions, which have fallen a prey 


to their governors. The great Lama, who for- 


merly was abſolute maſter of all Thibet, now 
poſſeſſes but a ſmall part of it. 

Tus religious opinions of the Tartars have 
never enervated their valour. Hardened by the 
froſts of the North, and by the fatignes of a wan- 
dering life; inceflantly under arms, and per- 
petually engaged in battles, theſe people have 
never ceaſed being warlike. Anardent, wild, and 
reſtleſs diſpoſition, has always diſfguſted them of 
their poor and uncultivated deſerts. ' Ambition 
has always attracted their avidity towards the 
countries of Afia, celebrated their opu- 
jenee. People uhom the arts and a ſoft climate 
have rendered effeminate, could not ſupport the 
attacks of theſe hardy and ferocious men. The 
habit of going to war without pay, and with- 
out magazines, has carried their paſſion for 
plunder to the moſt inordinate exceſs: and as 
they were incapable of ſecuring their conqueſts 
by equitable laws and a ſtrict ' policy, they have 
founded their” — atiey parts on terror and de- 
ſtruction. | 

Ir was to check the inroads of theſe robbers 
into China, chat, three hundred years before the 


Chriſtian ara, that famous wall was built, which 


extends from the river Hoambo to the ſes of 
Kamt{thatka; whiely has a terrace running all 
along the top of it, and is flanked'in different 
parts with- large towers, aftes rhe ancient manner 


of fortifying. Such a monument ſhews that there 


malt have been at that time a. prodigious popula- 
tion in the empire: but at the ſame time it ſeems 
to indicate that there was a want of proweſs and 
military ſkill. If the Chineſe had been men of 
courage, they would themſelves have atiacked the 

roving 


—_— of kept them in awe by well-diſci- BO O 
plin 


armies; if they had been ſkilled in the art 
of war, they would have known that lines five 
hundred leagues in length, could not be defended 
ia every part, and that, if they were broken but in 


one place, all the reſt of the fortification would 


become uſeleſs. | | 


Acco bis ot x, the inroads of the Tartars con- 


tinued till the thirteenth century. At that period, 


the empire was canquered by thoſe barbarians, 
under the command of Gingis Khan. This fo- 


reign power was not deſtroyed till after eighty-nine 
years, when it fell into the hands of an indolent 
prince, who was — by women, and was a 
ſlave to his miniſters. D l 
Wusn the Tartars were expelled: from the con- 
queſts they had made, they did not adopt the laws 
and government, of China, When they repaſled 
the great wall, they relapſed: into barbariſm, and 
lived in their deſerts in as uncivilized a ſtate as 
they had done before. They united, however, 
with the few who had continued in their roving 
way of life, and formed ſeveral hords, which in- 
ſenſibly became populous, and in proceſs of time 


incorporated into that of the Manchews. Their 


union inſpired them again with the project af in- 
2 China, which was torn. with domeſtic diſ- 
ſenſions. . 5 27; 1 120 
Tur diſcontented parties were then fo nume- 
rous, that they had no leſs than eight different ar- 
mies, under the command of as many chiefs. la 
this confuſion the Tartars, who had long ravaged 
the northern provinces of the empire, ſeized upon 
the capital in 1644, and ſoon after upon the whole 
kin dom. p £32 * | 
Tuls invaſion did. not ſeem ſa much to ſubdue 
China, as to add to it's extent, by the acceſſion 
of a great part of Tariary. Soon after this, China 


1 was 
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BOOK was further enlarged by the ſubmiſſion” of the 
3 } Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having founded 
moſt of the thrones in Aſia, and particularly that 

of Indoftan. r e e wi 
Tarts extraordinary revolution was ſcarce com- 
pleted, when the empire was threatened with a 

new enemy, that might prove a formidable one. 
Contenti- - Tar Ruſhans, who towards the latter end. of the 
_— ſixteenth century had conquered the uncultivated 
and Chi- Plains of Siberia, had penetrated through a num- 
e in her of deſerts to the river Amour, which led them 
*ZY- to the Eaſtern Sea, and as far as Selenga, which 
brought them on the confines of China, a country 
highly extolled for it's riches. le! 
Tu Chineſe were apprehenſive that the incur - 
ſions of the Ruſſians might in time give them 
ſome diſturbance; and they erected ſome forts to 
reſtrain this neighbouring power, whoſe ambition 
began to excite their jealoufy. Sharp conteſts 
then aroſe between the two nations concerning 
their boundaries. Skirmiſhes were frequent be- 
tween the parties engaged in the purſuits of the 
chace, and an open war was daily expected. Very 
ſortunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 
found means to bring about a reconciliation in 
1689; the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, 
near the place of negociation, three hundred 
leagues from the great wall. This. was the firſt 
rreaty the Chineſe had ever been concerned in ſince 
the foundation of their empire, and it brought 

on a new arrangement. They granted the Ruth- 
ans the liberty of ſending a caravan every year to 
Pekin, an indulgence which had always been de- 
nied to foreigners with the utmoſt precaution. It 
was eaſily. perceived that the Tartars, though they 
conformed to the manners and government of the 
Chineſe, did not adopt their political maxims. 
4q 6 ARES Tris 
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Tuis liberty granted to the Ruſſians did not BOOK 


inſpire them with moderation. They perſiſted in V. 
their uſurpations, and built, thirty leagues beyond TheRuff 
the ſtipulated limits, a city, which they called ans obtain 
Albaffinſkoi or Jaſca. The Chineſe, having in Ease ge 
vain complained of this incroachment, at laſt de rayan to 
termined to avenge themſelves in 1715. As the China 
Czar was engaged in a war on the Baltic, and 3 
could not ſpare troops to defend the extremities of cpenings 
Tartary, the place was taken after a ſiege of three — pegs. 
ears. | trade to 
Tus court of Peterſburgh was prudent enough that king- 
not to give way to a fruitleſs reſentment. They — 
ſent a miniſter to Pekin in 1719, with inſtructions 
to renew the trade that had been loſt amidſt the 
late diſturbances. The negociation ſucceeded , 
but the caravan of 1721 not being conducted 
with more caution than the former, it was agreed, 
that for the future no tranſactions ſhould be carried 
on between the two nations except upon the fron- 
tiers. i at Ra e NG. 
BzFore this new arrangement, a caravan went 
every year from Peterſburgh, traverſed immenſe 
. deſerts, and was met on the frontiers of China by 
ſome hundreds of ſoldiers, who eſcorted it to the 
capital of the empire. There, all who belonged 
to it were ſhut up in a caravanſera, to wait till the 
merchants ſhould offer them the refuſe of their 
warehouſes, The traffic. being thus completed, 
the caravan returned to Ruſſia, and arrived at 
Peterſburgh three years after it had ſet out from 
thence. NE 
In the ordinary courſe of things, the indifferent 
merchandiſe. brought by the caravan would have 
been, of very little value; but as this trade was 
carried on for the court, and that the were 
always fold under the immediate inſpection of the 
ſovereign, commodities of the worſt kind acquir- 
Vor. II. ä ed 
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vas a privilege which the monarch ſeldom granted 
but to his favourites, All were deſirous of ap- 


proving themſelves worthy of this diſtinction, and 


the way to ſucceed was by over bidding each other 


without diſcretion, as each was ambitious that his 
name ſhould: appear upon the liſt of the buyers. 
Notwithſtanding this ſhameful emulation, what 
was put up to ſale was ſo trifling, that the produce, 
deducting the conſumption of the court never 
amounted to 100,000 crowns *, RE 
Since the caravans have been diſcontinued, 
two large magazines have been eſtabliſhed at 


| Kiatcha, one Ruſſian and the other Chineſe, 


where all the articles, intended for exchange, are 
depoſited. Commiſſaries appointed by the two 
nations ſuperintend this trade, in which ſpecie is 
very ſeldom uſed. If the Ruſſians, who never 
give any, are obliged ſometimes to receive gold, 


they are compelled to cede it-to the crown upon 
terms which indemnify it for the taxes it would 


have levied on the merchandiſe. 
Tux moſt conſiderable of the articles which the 


Chineſe bring to this ſtaple, is green tea, of an 


_ infinitely ſuperior quality to that which Europe 


receives acroſs the immenſe tract of ſea. Accord- 
ingly the Ruſſians are obliged to pay for it as 
much as twenty livres + per pound; although they 
ſeldom ſel] it again for more than fifteen or ſix- 
teen 1. To indemnify them for this loſs, they 
never fail to raiſe ' the price of their furs: but 
this artifice turns out Jeſs to their advantage than 
to that of the government, which receives a tax 


of five-and-twenty per cent. upon every thing 


that is bought or ſold. The cuſtoms at Kiatcha 
ſometimes return to the ſtate as far as two millions 
"# 12,5001, + 16s. 84, * Þ From 146, 6d. to 133. 4d. 
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of livres ; in that caſe the trade of Ru 
China muſt amount to ſix millions rx. 

Ir was not ſo conſiderable, when Peter I. en- 
deavoured to eftabliſh, through independent Tarta- 
ry, a communication between Siberia and India. 

Tur great prince, whoſe mind was always 
engaged in ſome uſeful project, was deſirous of 
opening that communication by means of the 
Sirth, which waters the Turkeſtan; and in 1719 
he ſent 2500 men in order to make himſelf maſter 
of that river, 

TRR was no ſuch river to be found; it's wa- 
ters had been turned off, and conveyed through 
ſeveral channels to the lake Arall. This had 
been done by the Uſbeck Tartars, who had taken 
umbrage at the repeated obſervations they had 
ſeen making. So ſingular an incident therefore 
determined the Ruſſians to return to Aſtracan. 
The government had loſt ſight of this object, 
when towards the year 1738, the inhabitants of 
the two Bucharias, known by the name of Bu- 
charſis, were themſelves deſirous of trading with 
Ruflia, To encourage this unexpected event, 
the treaſury gave up part of the enormous duties 
it generally requires. Orenbourg became the 
ſeat of this new trade. The Tartars bring there; 
from their own territories, thoſe beautiful fleeces 
of lambs, that are cut out of their dam's bellies, in 
order that the ſkins may be clonded, white and 
fine. They alſo bring various kinds of merchan- 
diſe which they have drawn from Indoſtan, and 
eſpecially a quantity of . diamonds. They 
likewiſe bring about four hundred quintals of 
excellent rhubarb. Each quintal coſts 300 livres, 
and the college of trade ſells it for nearly double 
c 1 1 

* 33,3331. 68. Sd. ＋ 250,0001. 7 20l. 168. 8d. 
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BOOK Wx cannot form fo advantageous an idea of the 


connections of Ruſſia with the Indies by the Caſ- 
pian ſea, This was, however, in the remoteſt 
ages, the track by which Europe and Aſia com» 
municated with each other, The regions bor- 
dering upon that immenſe lake, which are at pre- 
ſent very much depopulated, extremely poor, and 
in a ſavage ſtate, afford to intelligent minds un- 
doubted proofs of former ſplendour, Coins of 
the ancient Kaliphs are daily diſcovered there. 
Theſe monuments, with others equally authentic, 
would ſeem to favour the account of ſome Indians 
having been ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of the Elbe 
in the reign of Auguſtus, which has always been 
conſidered as fabulous, notwithſtanding the con- 
current teſtimony of cotemporary writers who re- 
lated the fact. It has never been underſtood how 
any inhabitants of India could fail on the Germa- 
nic ſeas; but, was it more wonderful to ſee an In- 
dian trading in the northern countries, than to ſee 
a Roman make his way into India through Arabia? 
The Indians went into Perſia, where they em- 
barked on the Hircanian Sea, ſailed up the Wol- 
a, penetrated into Permia by the Kama, and 
rom thence might-embark on the Northern Sea 
or on the Baltic, | 
ENTERPRISING men have appeared, and will 
for ever appear, in all ages. Man has within him- 
ſelf a natural energy that torments him; and 
which is directed by taſte, caprice, or faſtidiouf- 
| neſs, to the moſt ſingular attempts. He is curi- 
ous, and deſirous of ſeeing and of being informed. 
The thirſt of knowledge is leſs univerſal, but it 
is more irreſiſtible than that of gold. Man 
travels to a great diſtance in order to acquire 
ſomething to ſpeak of, and to make himſelf be 
jak — his own 3 What = deſire 
of fe uces in one, the impatience of miſery 
occaſions 
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occafions in another. It is imagined that fortune B-0 O K 
is, more eaſily acquired in diſtant regions, than __V- 
near our own home. Men go a great way to ob- 
tain, without fatigue, what they could not other- 
wiſe get without aſſiduous labour, They travel 
through lazineſs; or in ſearch of fools and dupes. 
There *are ſome wretched beings who flatter 
themſelyes they ſhall eſcape their deſtiny by run- 
ning away from it. There are ſome intrepid men 
who court danger; others, without either ſtrength 
of mind or virtue, cannot ſupport a poverty 
which lowers them in ſociety beneath their ſtation 
or their birth. Ruin ſuddenly brought on, either 
by gaming, by diſſipation, or by il|-concerted 
ſchemes, reduces others to a ſtate of indigence to 
which they are ſtrangers, and which they go to 
conceal at the poles, or under the equator. To 
theſe cauſes may be added others that are produc- 
tive of conftant emigrations; ſuch as, the oppreſ- 
ſons of bad governments, want of religious tole- 
ration, and the frequency of diſgraceful puniſh- 
ments, which drive the guilty man from a country 
where he would be obliged to walk with his eyes 
turned to the ground, to another, where he ma 
boldly paſs for a man of probity, and looks his 
equals in the face. 

No ſooner had the Engliſh diſcovered Arch- 
angel, about the middle of the fixteenth century, 
and ſettled a commerce with Ruſſia, than they 
formed the project of opening a way into Perſia 
by the Wolga and the Caſpian Sea, which would 
be much eaſier and ſhorter than that of the Portu- 
gueſe, who were obliged to fail round Africa and 

rt of Aſia, to get into the Gulph of Perſia, A 

urther inducement to attempt this, was, that the 
northern parts of Perſia, bordering upon the Caſ- 
pian Sea, produce much richer commodities than 
the ſouthern, The filks of Chirvan, — 
an 
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B O O x and more eſpecially Gilan, are the beſt in all the 

V. Eaſt, and might be employed with advantage in 

any manufactures. But the trade of the Engliſh 

was: not yet ſufficiently confirmed, to encounter 

the difficulties that muſt attend fo vaſt and ſo com- 

plicated an undertaking. PD 
Som years after, 21. -B of Holſtein, who had 

eſtabliſhed ſome, ſilk manufactures in his domi- 

nions, was not deterred by theſe difficulties. He 

wanted to get the raw filk from Perſia, and ſent 

ambaſſadors thither, of whom there never has been 

any.other account but that of their voyage. 

Wren the French were convinced of the in- 
fluence of trade on the political balance of Eu- 
rope, they alſo wiſhed to procure Perſian filks by 
the way of Ruſſia; but their fatal paſſion for 
conqueſt made them forget this project, as well 
as many others that have been ſuggeſted by men 
of underſtanding, for the proſperity ef that great 
nation. | | 
Pere I. guided by his own genius, his own 
experience, and the informations of foreigners, 
could not but be ſenſible at laſt, that his ſubjects 
were the. people who ought to enrich themſelves 
by the productions of Perſia, and in proceſs of 

time by thoſe of India. Accordingly, in 1722, 
at the beginning of the commotions that have 
overturned the empire of the Sophis, that great 
prince ſeized upon the fertile regions bordering 
on the Caſpian Sea. The heat of the climate, 
the dampneſs of the ſoil, and the malignancy of 
the air, deſtroyed the troops that were left to de- 
fend thoſe conqueſts. Ruſſia, however, did not 

| reſolve to relinquiſh the provinces ſhe had uſurped, 
till ſhe found, in the year 17 26, that Kculi Khan, 
who had conquered the Tanks could compel her 
10 reſtore them. | 
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Ta Court of Peterſburgh laid aſide all thoughts B © O K 


of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the world, when an Engliſhman of the name of 


Elton laid a ſcheme, in 1741, for putting his 


country in poſſeſſion of it. This enterpriſin 
man was in the ſervice of Ruſſia: his propoſ- 
was, to convey the Engliſh woollen cloths, by way 
of the Wolga and the Caſpian Sea, to Perſia, to 
the north of Indoſtan, and to the greateſt part af 
Tartary, In conſequence of this traffic, he was 
to receive, in exchange, gold, and ſuch commo- 
dities as the Armenians fold at an extravagant 
price, being maſters of all the inland trade of 
Aſia. This project was warmly adopted by the 
Engliſh Company in Muſcovy, and favoured by 
the Ruſſian miniſtry. Mn 2 
Bur the Engliſh adventurer had ſcarce begun 
to put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who 
wanted bold and active men to ſecond his ambi- 
tion, found means to entice him into his ſervice, 
and by his aſſiſtance to make himſelf maſter of the 
Caſpian Sea. The Court of Peterſburgh, exaſ- 
perated at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all 
the privileges they had granted; but this was 
an ineffectual remedy for ſo great an evil. The 
untimely death of the Perſian tyrant was much 
more likely to bring matters into their former 
ſtate, 
Tur great revolution, which once more 
plunged the Sophy's dominions into a more com- 
plete anarchy than ever, reſtored to the Ruſſians 
the dominion over the Caſpian Sea This was a 
neceſlary prelude to the opening of a trade with 
Perſia and India, but was not alone ſufficient to 
inſure it's ſucceſs; which met with almoſt in- 
ſuperable obſtacles from the Armenians, An ac- 
tive nation, accuſtomed to the Eaſtern manners, 


in poſſeſſion of a large capital, extremely frugal 
in 
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BOOK in their expences, who had already formed con- 
i neftians from time immemorial, entered into the 
maminuteſt details, and embraced the moſt compre- 
henſive ſpeculations: ſuch a nation was not eaſily 
to be ſupplanted. Nor did the Court of Ruſſia 
expect it; but, on the contrary, endeavoured ta 
increaſe the number of theſe able merchants, an- 
cently ſettled at Aſtracan. It's views have not 
been crowned with ſuccefs. - It is however exert- 
ing itſelf to ſurmount the obſtacles that have pre- 
vented it; and there is much to expect from the 
new kind of ſpirit that ſeems to animate the whole 
kingdom of Ruſſia. 1 
Extent, Tuis empire, which, like all others, roſe from 
Seeg, po- ſmall beginnings, is become, in proceſs of time, 
p-1z:ion, the largeſt in the world, It's extent from eaſt to 
aer weſt is two thouſand two hundred leagues, and 
Ruſſia, from ſouth to north about eight hundred, 
gs ExcEgPTING the provinces conquered at the be- 
ginning of this century on the borders of the 
Baltic, which have preſerved all the rights they 
before enjoyed; the Ukraine, Which has been 
maintained in the poſſeſſion of ſome of it's right's ; 
and the wandering tribes which it has been im- 
poſſible to ſubmit to any regular ſyſtem of policy; 
all the other parts of the empire are ſubject to the 
ſame form of government. e DE 
Up thele arbitrary laws, a body of ignorant 
clergy live, who in former times were formidable, 
but who are become tractable ſince they have 
been ſtripped of the poſſeſſions laviſned upon them 
by ſuperſtition, and of the million of ſlaves who 
uſed to cultivate them. ede e 
AFTER this, a body of nobility preſents them- 
ſelves, who are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the lands, 
and keep in their dependence all the unfortunate 
men who cultivate them at the ſweat of their 
brow. 3 
Ar TER 
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ArTzx theſe, comes the claſs of free men. Theſe B 00K 


are ſo obſcure, that Europe has for a long time 
been ignorant of their exiſtence. At preſent we 
know that they are compoſed of ſome foreigners, 
moſtly Germans, whom a reſtleſs ſpirit has deter- 
mined, or neceflity compelled, to ſeek a new 
country; of ſeveral happy and intelligent natives, 
whoſe chains have been gradually broken, and 
who profeſs the arts and commerce in the cities; 
of a ſmall number of cultivators, who have en- 
tirely at their own diſpoſal the poor inheritance 
that has been tranſmitted to them from their an- 
ceſtors. 'The property of theſe farmers becomes, 
by degrees, the prey of ſome rich man, who, by 
making them ſome intereſted advances, has in- 
dulged them in their laginels, or in their pro- 
fubont- 5 ee | | 
LasTLy, the loweſt claſs of the ſtate, if we may 


32 


" 


give them that name, are the ſlaves. . At the be- 


ginning of the ſixteenth century, there were few 
of them, and theſe, all priſoners of war. The 
lords were then in poſſeſſions of fiets, and the peo- 
ple cultivated lands that belonged to them. A 
new arrangement took place after the conqueſt of 
Cazan and Aſtracan. Theſe beautiful and fertile 
provinces were ſo powerful an attraction to the 
Ruſſian peaſants, that in order to put a ſtop to 


the emigration which was becoming general, the 


rigorous law which confined them all to their own 
glebe was publiſhed in 1555. At this fatal period 
they loſt their property as well as their perſonal 
liberty. Their oppreſtion has ſince been increaſ- 


ed, and the human ſpecies. has been more and 


% 


more degraded, -_ _ \. LES 
Puls is undoubtedly the cauſe that has retard- 
ed or annihilated the population throughout the 
whole empire. In 17955, it did not contain more 
than eight million nine hundred and ſixty-five 

FT | . thouſand 
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B O O K thouſand three hundred and fixteen males. Sup- 
poſing the number of women equal to that of 
men, the whole amounted to ſeventeen million 
nine hundred and thirty thouſand ſix hundred 
and thirty-two ſouls. To this number were 
added the twelve hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants of the provinces taken from Sweden in the 
beginning of the century; and it was then found 
that Ruſſia had under it's dominion nineteen mil- 
lion one hundred and thirty thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and thirty- two ſubjects, excluſive of the 
clergy, the nobility, and the army. If the wars 
with Pruſſia, Poland, and Turkey, epidemical 
diſeaſes and rebellions have ſince occaſioned an 
evident diminution of the former population; 
the great acquiſitions recently made in Lithuania; 
muſt have filled the deficiency cauſed by theſe 
dreadful ſcourges. Wale 1 RED? 
. In ſtates, where the population is not numerous, 
the public revenue cannot be conſiderable, It 
was ſcarce any thing in money, when Peter I. 
aſcended the throne. This prince raiſed it to 
thirty-five millions . Anna brought it up to 
ſixty , and Elizabeth to one hundred and twenty 
millions . It was carried ſtill higher during the 
war with the Turks, but was reduced, at the 
peace, to the ſtandard it was at, when the troubles 
commenced. At this period, the treaſury owed 
rather conſiderable ſums to the Genoeſe and Hol- 
landers, which have ſince been paid off. It owed 
to the nation near two hundred millions || in bank 
bills, for which it had mortgaged a uf of 
copper diſtributed in the diflerent coffers of the 
empire. | 
IT is an opinion generally received, that the 
people are groaning under the weight of their 
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taxes. Even after the burden has been much al- B OK 
leviated, it muſt ſtill be more lightened, if the, 


arts do not multiply, and eſpecially, if agriculture 
be not remarkably improved. 
Ir would be in vain to encourage it in the 
northern provinces; nothing can thrive in thoſe 
frozen deſerts. The ſcattered inhabitants of this 
inhoſpitable climate will never be ſupplied with 
any kind of food and raiment, except what they 
can procure from birds, fiſh, and wild beaſts ; nor 
will they ever have any thing beſide theſe to pay 
their taxes with. | e 
Fux ru R from the north, nature begins to 
wear a milder aſpect, and the country is more 
populous, and more capable of vegetation. In 
moſt of the provinces, the labourer is in want of 
nothing but more perfect utenſils, better methods, 
and more extenſive means for cultivation. The 
progreſs of knowledge, gives reaſon to think that 
theſe deficiencies will be remedied. Particular 
attention will be paid to the Ukraine, which is, 
perhaps, the moſt fruitful country in the known 
world. It ſupplies Ruſſia with moſt of her home 
conſumption and articles of trade; and yet ſhe 
does not receive the twentieth part of what it 
might be made to produce. The government 
will ſucceed the more readily in r rural 
labours, as the Ruſſians have an averſion for re- 
ſiding in towns, and that they have iron at their 
diſpoſal, which is the great and ineſtimable pri- 
mum mobile of agriculture. Nature has furniſhed 
it in plenty to moſt of the countries of the em- 
pire, and has given it to Siberia in as perfect a 
ſtate as even to Sweden. | 
Bes1Ds theſe iron mines, there are alſo others 
which contain thoſe precious metals that have ex- 
cited the cupidity of all nations, and in all ages. 


The ſilver mines near Argun have long been 
= known; 
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Boo k known; and others, both of ſilver and old, 


\_V: __ have lately been diſcovered in the country of the 


General 
trade of 


Ruſſia. 


nections ſhould be extended to other oby 


Baſkirs. It would be prudent in ſome nations to 
condemn theſe ſources of wealth to oblivion ; but 
this is not the caſe with Ruſſia, where all the in- 
land provinces are ſo poor, that they are ſcarcely 
acquainted with thoſe ſigns that have been univer- 


fally agreed upon to repreſent every article of com- 


merce. * 

Tur trade which the Ruſſians have opened with 
China, Perſia, Turkey, and Poland, conſiſts prin- 
cipally in furs, ſuch as ermine, fables, white 
wolves, and black foxes ſkins, which all come 
from Siberia. Although the caprice of the con- 
ſumers has raiſed the value of theſe precious furs 
beyond what could have been expected ; yet their 

rice is ſtill increafing. Theſe commercial con- 


ects. 

Tur exchanges of the empire with the ſtates of 
the Grand Signior, were reckoned nothing, or 
very inconſiderable. They will ſoon become of 
conſequence, if the Ruſſians know how to avail 


themſelves of the right acquired by the laſt 


treaties, of paſſing from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and- from the Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea. This privilege, which no other 
nation had yet obtained, and which none has ac- 
quired fince, muſt give to the trade and naviga- 
tion of the Ruſſians a degree of extenſion, the 

boundaries of which it would be preſumptuous to 


Bur the 1 demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on the coaſts of the Bal- 
tic; ſince it is a fact, that the merchandiſe which 
conſtantly goes from the ſingle port of Peterſ- 
burgh, exceeds by a ninth part the quantity that 
is ſent from the other two-· and- forty cuſtoms of 
the empire. In 1773, the exports of Ruſſia, in- 

2 cluding 
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cluding the duty of five-and-twenty per cent. BOOK | 
claimed by the ſovereign, amounted to 106440147 35 , N. | 
livres“: the imports, including the ſame duty, | 
did not exceed 66,544,005 livres . Conſequent- 
ly the apparent —— was 39,557,830 livres . 
e have ſaid the apparent balance; for it is well 
known, by all perſons who are converſant in theſe 
matters, that the articles which come into the 
country, being generally of a ſmaller bulk than | 
thoſe which go out of. it, muſt neceſſarily furniſh | 
more frequent opportunities of ſmuggling. | 
No country is ſo happily ſituated as Ruſſia is for 
extending it's commerce. Almoſt all it's rivers 
are navigable, Peter the Great improved this na- 
tural advantage by. the aſſiſtance of art, and order- 
ed canals to be cut to join thoſe rivers together. 
The moſt important of them are finiſhed ; others 
are not quite completed, and ſome are only plan- 
ned. Such is the grand project of joining the 
Caſpian Sea to the Euxine, by digging a canal 
from the Tanais to the Wolga. 
UnroRTUNATELY, theſe means, which render 
the circulation of all commodities ſo eaſy through- 
out the whole empire; and which open fo ready 
a communication with all parts of the globe, are 
rendered uſeleſs by a multiplicity of obſtacles. 
The government has taken off part of the re- 
ſtraints which had ariſen from defective inſtitu- 
tions. Thoſe which are owen to the manners will 
not ſo eaſily be got the better of. | 
Pa rER l. decreed that the vaſſals, who were 
poſſeſſed of 2,500 livres 5, ſhould have the right 
of being free, upon condition that they and their 
deſcendents ſhould pay annually to the heirs of 
their former maſter, what he exacted from them 
before their freedom, Theſe new citizens, with- 


. # 4,433,4061. N. 6d, + 2,72, 6661. 193, 6d. 
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B "wo K out either education'or principles, moſtly became 
ww. nerchants; they brought with them into their re- 
cent ſituation the vices they had contracted in ſer- 
vitude, and tranſmitted them to their poſteri- 
ty. The preſent generation ſtill partakes of it's 
origin. | | 
i Tue laws do not allow the foreign merchants to 
buy up the productions of the empire, in any other 
place except in the ports; and by the nature of 
the government, the natives have not, or cannot 
appear to have capitals conſiderable enough to 
form large magazines. Traders are therefore un- 
der a neceſſity of employing ſome Ruſſian agent 
to make the purchaſes. This man, at the time of 
his undertaking the buſineſs, always requires half 
of the ſtipulated price; and the reſt is to be paid 
on the delivery the goods. Theſe are ſeldom 
ſo good as they ſhould be; and yet the purchaſer 
does not often refuſe them, either becauſe he has 
fome orders to fulfil, or becauſe he is apprehen- 
five, not without reaſon, that he ſhall loſe all the 
money he has advanced. | 
' Ir the foreigner ſhould have any thing to ſell, he 
cannot find purchaſers unleſs he will allow them a 
credit of a year, or a year and a half. Art the 
time of payment, they uſually aſk for a freſh in- 
dulgence. If it be refuſed them, they are con- 
demned to an intereſt of eighteen per cent. The 
more the debt” increaſes, the more diſtant is the 
will or the poſſibility of ſatisfying it. Even the 
atrociouſneſs of the regulations contrived to pre- 
vent or to puniſh bankruptcies, is favourable to 
the inſolvent or fraudulent debtor. It ſeldom hap- 
pens that the mercy of the judges, or the corrup- 
tion of the courtiers, does not Icteen them from 
the puniſhments decreed againſt them by law. 
Powerful protections, if they ſhould*be neceſlary, 
will gratify the vengeance of the deluded GE 3 
f ut 
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but after he has obtained theſe decrees, purchaſed B O O k 


at a very high price, he will only be more certain- 
ly diſappointed - in the expectation of recovering 
any thing that was due to him. 

Turs x diſhoneſt acts and depredations, have not 
prevented the trade of the empire from making a 
tolerable progreſs. This would have been more 
rapid, and more conſiderable, if the phyſical and 
natural advantages had not been obſtinately oppoſ- 
ed by political or moral cauſes; if a miniſtry, ſe- 
duced or corrupted, had not put a ſtop to com- 
petition, by favouring England to the prejudice of 
other nations. A better arrangement in this in- 
tereſting part of adminiſtration would contribute 
much to the public felicity. Let us ſee what in- 
fluence the army could have upon it. 

Wren Peter I. aſcended the throne, the mili- 


——ů— 


Military 


tary in Ruſſia conſiſted only of 40,000 Strelits, Rall 


undiſciplined and 22 men, who had no 
courage but againſt the people whom they o 
vreſſed, and unt the ſovereign, heres, they 
depoſed or murdered at pleaſure. This great 
prince diſbanded thoſe ſeditious troops, and eſta- 
bliſhed an army, modelled after thoſe of the other 
ſtates in Europe. ; | 

Ste the death of this reformer of the empire, 
the troops have been ftill more improved, and 
eſpecially increaſed. They have been gradually 
raiſed to three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
four hundred and fifty-ſeven men. 

NoTw1rTHST ANDING the bravery, number, and 
diſcipline of it's troops, Ruſſia is, of all the 
powers, that which ought to be the moſt cautious 
of expoſing the lives of it's ſubjects. The deſire 
of increaſing a territory already too extenſive, 
ſhould never tempt the Ruſſians far from their 
own frontiers z or induce them to begin hoſtilities. 


Ruſſia will never form a cloſe and compact ſtate, 
or 


3% 


B OO Kor become an enlightened and flouriſhing. nation, 


* 


— 


and fortreſſes. 


unawares upon the Turks, in this ſtate of degra- 
dation, and have contributed to enfeeble them ſtill 
more. They have broken the ties which attached 


of this indeſatigable, deſtructive, and ferocious 


fear from the Poles, who never had any fortified 


ſhould attempt to moleſt it, 


they would be rendered ineffectual by the Caſpian 


diſcipline, and every kind of corruption that diſ- 
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unleſs it ſhould renounce the rage of conqueſt, to 
apply folely to the arts of peace. None of it's 
neighbours can compel it to depart from this ſalu- 
tary item. sa e | 

Os the north ſide, the empire is better guarded. 
by the Frozen Sea, than it would be by ſquadrons | 


To the Eaſt, a ſingle battalion and two feld 
pieces would diſperſe all the hords of Tartars that 


SHOULD Perſia ever again become powerful 
enough to make any attempts againſt this empire, 


Sea, and by thoſe immenſe deſerts which ſeparate 
that country from Ruſſia. | . 
To the South, ſeditions, ignorance, want of 


graces a nation, had for a century paſt, ſhaken 
the Ottoman empire. The Ruſſians have fallen 


the Tartars to this dominion ; and by procuring 
the ceſſion of ſome forts and harbours in the 
Crimea, have ſecured to themſelves the powers of 
regulating, as their policy requires, the movements 


body of horſe. WY OLE” tha 
o the Weſt, the Ruſſians have nothing to 


towns, nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, 
and who have lately been deprived of half of their 
territory. i 7 
I the beginning of this century, Sweden loſt 
thoſe of her conqueſts, from which ſhe derived 
ſtrength and riches. Whatever degree of ener 
ſhe may acquire from her new conſtitution, 75 
wi 
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will never become a formidable power. Far from B © OR 
being in a condition to aggrandize herſelf at the . 


expence of the Ruſſians, ſhe will, on the con- 
trary, always have reaſon to fear, that ſhe ſhall be 
deprived by them of what till remains to her in 
Finland. | Hut. 4 

Ir may poſſibly happen, that the fault which 
the court of Peterſburgh has committed, in ap- 
proximating the Pruſſian territory to their poſſeſ- 
ſions, may one day occaſion hoſtilities. Some fa- 
vourable circumſtances may perhaps determine 
this new neighbour to make good the claims of the 
Teutonic Knights upon Livonia; and then the 
blood of the Ruſſians and Pruſſians would ſtain the 
waters of the Baltic, and would be confounded un- 
der the walls of Riga. The ambition of the houſe 
oſ Brandenburg will, however, be too habitually 
oppoſed on the ſide of Germany, to prevent that 
power from raiſing any conſiderable alarms in the 
North. 8 

Wr learn, from theſe obſervations, that the 
empire might diminiſh conſiderably it's land 
forces, if they were deſtined only to guard it's 
proviaces from invaſion : but as their chief em- 
ployment is to retain under the yoke people 
who are always diſſatisfied with an oppreſſive 
government, it is not an eaſy, matter to deter- 
mine how far they ought to be reduced. The 
navy muſt be conſidered in another point of 
view, | | 
Tax inconſiderable connections of Ruſſia with 
the reſt of Europe, were wholly carried on by land, 
when the Englith, in ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies by the northern ſeas, diſcovered the port of 
Archangel. Having failed up the Dwina, they 
came.to Moſcow, and there laid the foundation of 
a new trade. £1227 HHS 
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BOOK Ross fa had as yet no other communication 
V. with her neighbours but by this port, when 


Peter 1. invited the traders who frequented: the 


White Sea to come to the Baltic, and endea- 


voured to -procure a more extenſive and advan- 
tageous mart for the productions of his empire. 
His creative genius Toon inlarged his views; and 
he was ambitious of making his country become 
a maritime power. * 

Hs firſt attention was engaged in the con- 


ſtruction of veſſels fit for the defence of his own 


coaſts, and for attacking thoſe of his neighbours. 
Theſe are galleys of different dimenſions, ſome of 
which are fitted for cavalry, but a greater number 
for infantry. As the troops themſelves, who are 
taught to manage the oar, compoſe the crews, the 
valleys are armed without expence or delay. The 
anchor is dropped every night, and the forces land 
where they are leaſt expecteeeeec. 
Wur the landing is effected, the troops draw 
the galleys on ſhore, and form an mtrenched 
camp of them, Part of the army are left to 
guard them; and the reſt are diſperſed about 
the country, upon which contributions are to be 
levied. When the expedition is at an end, they 
re-embark, in order to renew the ſame plunder 
and devaſtation 6n fome other ſpot. A number 


of experiments have ſhewn the efficacy of theſe 


armaments, 
Tunis ſucceſsful beginning encouraged the re- 


| former of Ruflia to attempt to have large ſhips : 


and it was at Cronſtadt, which ſerves as a harbour 


to Peterſburgh, that he ſtationed his fleets. - 


\ Tat fea is not broad enough before the mouth 
of the harbour. The ſhips that are coming in are 
forcibly driven, by the impetuoſity of the Nava, 
upon the dangerous coaſts of Finland. The way 
to it is through a channel ſo full of breakers, that 
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they cannot be avoided, unleſs the weather be re-BO OK 
markably fine. The ſhips ſoon rot in the har- V. 
bour. The failing of the ſquadrons is greatly 
retarded by the ice. There is no getting out but 
with an eaſterly wind; and the weſterly winds 
blow in thoſe latitudes the greateſt part of the 
ſummer. Another inconvenience is, that the 
dock-yards are at Peterſburgh, from whence the 
ſhips cannot ger to Cronſtadt, without paſling 
over a very dangerous flat that lies in the middle 

of the river. 

Ir Peter I. had not had that partiality which 
great men, as well as others, have for their own 
plans, he might eaſily have been made ſenſible 
that Cronſtadt and Peterſburgh were improper 
places for the naval forces of Ruſſia, and that it was 
in vain to expect that art ſhould remove every na- 
tural diſadvantage. He would have given the pre- 
ference to Revel, which is much better calculated 
for this important purpoſe, Perhaps, more ma- 
ture reflections would even have convinced him, 
that it was not yet the proper time for him to 
aſpire to this kind of power. 

Ir is demonſtrated both by reaſon and expe- 
rience, that a military navy muſt have for it's 
baſis a trading one. Ruſſia, of all the European 
nations, is that, which the abundance of it's 
naval ſtores and the bulk and quantity of it's 
productions, invites to a more active and more 
extenſive commerce. There was not however a 
ſingle trading veſſel in the whole empire, when 
the plan was adopted of ſupplying it with a fleet. 
The founder of an empire, who had been ac- 
quainted with the natural progreſs of things, 
would have firſt turned his views towards a com- 
mercial navy. This political arrangement was 
ſubverted ; and the ſucceſſors of Peter 1. have ne- 


ver deviated from this erroneous ſyſtem. None 
| X 2 of 
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B OO K of them have thought of ſurmounting the ob- 
V. ftacles which, ariſing from a number of defective 
inſtitutions, have thwarted mercantile expedi- 
tions, by which good crews are formed. They 
have all confined © themſelves to the ſyſtem of 
maintaining and multiplying ſquadrons, which 
cannot have either knowledge or experience. At 
preſent, this navy, the expence of which is uſe- 
leſs, is compoſed upon the Baltic of thirty ſhips 
of the line, and twenty-one frigates ; in the ſea 
of Azoph, it conſiſts of eleven ſhips of war, which 
ſcarce draw eleven feet of water; and at the 
mouth of the Danube, of ſeven or eight large 
barks, armed with guns of no inconſiderable dia- 
meter. It would be proper todiſband the greateſt 
part of theſe forces, till methods had been put in 
practice to render them uſeful. 12 
Obſtacles Tg changes we have taken the liberty to 
which pre- ſuggeſt, are indiſpenſably neceſſary to render 
proſperity Ruſſia a flouriſhing ſtate, but this is not the only 
of Ruſſia. thing required. To inſure the continuance of 
_ _ her proſperity, ſome ſtability muſt be given to 
be purſued the order of the fucceſſion. The crown of Ruſſia 
to fur- was long hereditary z Peter I. made it patrimo- 
them, Nial ; and it became, as it were, elective at the 
laſt revolution. But every nation wiſhes to know 
upon what right it's government is eſtabliſhed , 
and the claim that has the. greateſt effect upon 
the people is 'birth-right. When this evident 
mark of ſuceeſſion is removed from the eyes of 
the multitude; univerſal revolt and diſſention 
prevail. e e 1: 

Bo r it is not enough to give the people a ſo- 
vereign whom they cannot refuſe to acknowledge: 
that ſovereign muſt make them happy; and this 
can never be done in Ruſſia, till the form of go- 
vernment be changed. 
| SLAVERY, 
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SLAVERY, in whatever ſenſe we underſtand the B Oo O K 


word, is the ſtate into which the whole nation 1s 
fallen. Among the ſubjects of this empire, who 
are conſidered as free, there is not one of them 
who is morally certain of the ſafety: of his perſon, 
of the permanent property of his fortune, or of 
liberty, which may not be taken from him, except 
in caſes previouſly determined by law. 

Unopek ſuch a government, no tie can ſubſiſt 
between the members and their head. If he ſhould 
be always formidable to them, they are no leſs fo 
to him. The ſtrength he exerts to oppreſs them, 
is no other than their own united ſtrength turned 
againſt themſelves. Deſpair, or a nobler - ſenti- 
ment, may every inſtant turn it againſt him. 

Tae reſpect due to the memory of ſo great a 
man as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
one view to diſcover every requiſite neceſſary to 
form a well-conſtituted ſtate. He was naturally 
a man of genius, and had been inſpired with a 
love of glory. This paſſion made him active, 
patient, aſſiduous, indefatigable, and capable of 
conquering every difficulty which nature, igno- 
rance, of cuſtom, could oppoſe, to prevent the 
ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. © With theſe virtues, 
and the foreign aids he called in, he ſucceeded in 
eſtabliſhing an army, a fleet, and a ſeaport. He 
made ſeveral regulations neceſſary for the proſe- 
cution of his great projects; but though he has 
been generally extolled as a lawgiver, he only 
enacted two or three laws, and thoſe bear the ſtamp 
of a ſavage diſpoſition, He neyer proceeded 10 
far as to combine the happineſs of his people with 
his own perſonal greatneſs. After his noble in- 
ſtitutions, his people were as wretched as ever; 
and ſtill groaned under poverty, flavery, and op- 
preſſion, He never relaxed in any one inſtance 

is 
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B OO K his arbitrary power, but rather made it more op- 


preſſive; and bequeathed to his ſucceſſors that de- 


ceſtable and pernicious idea, that the ſubjects are 


nothing, and that the ſovereign is all. 

| Stncs his death, this miſchievous ſyſtem has 
been conſtantly purſued, It has been impoſſible 
to inculcate the idea that liberty 1s the birth- 
right of all men; that every well-regulated ſociety 
ought to be directed to the general good; and 
that it is power obtained by unlawful means which 
has deprived the greateſt part of the globe of this 
natural advantage. r 

Sen has been the opinion of Catherine II. 
As ſoon as this celebrated princeſs had aſſumed 
the reins of government, a report was ſpread 
on all ſides, that her deſign was to reign over 
free men. At the inſtant when her intentions 
began to tranſpire, upwards of a hundred thou- 
ſand vaſſals, were preparing a revolt againſt 
their maſters. Many of the lords, who reſided 
upon their eſtates,” were maſſacred. This com- 
motion, the conſequences of which might have 
ſubverted the ſtate, made it evident, that it was 
neceſſary to tame the bears before their chains 
were broken; and that wholeſome laws, and a 
diffuſion of knowledge ought to precede liberty. 

IMMEDIATELY, a ſyſtem of legiſlation was 
planned; and it was deſired that this code ſhould 
be approved of by the people themſelves, in or- 
der that they might reſpect and adhere to it as 
their own work. My children, ſaid the ſovereign 
to the deputies of her vaſt dominions, con ſider 
well with me the intereſts of the nation: let us unite 
in drawing up a body of laws, that may eſtabliſh 
public felicity upon a permanent bafis, | 

CATHERINE attended afterwards to the forming 
of men; and was directed in her plan, by a bold 
and ſtriking truth, addreſſed to Peter L That 

| prince 
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prince was flattering himſelf with the greateſt B OOK 


ſucceſs, from the return of the young men whom 


he had ſent to acquire knowledge, in the moſt en- 


lightened countries of Europe; when his buffoon, 
who was attending to him, folded a piece of pa- 
per as hard as he poſſibly could, and preſenting 
it to him, challenged him to efface the marks of 
the fold. But if it were impoffible. to reform 
Ruſſia, in a barbarous ſtate; what hopes can there 
be of reforming it in a corrupt one? If it were 
impoſſible to give good morals to a people who 
had none; how can we expect to inſtill them into 
the minds of thoſe, who are tainted with bad 

ones? Theſe conſiderations have determined Ca- 
therine to leave the preſent generation to itlelf, 


and to give her whole attention to poſterity. 


By her care, ſchools have been eſtabliſhed, in 
which the nobility of both ſexes are inſtructed in 


the uſeful ſciences, and in the agreeable arts. 
Wiſe men, who have ſeen theſe inſtitutions on the 
ſpat, have cenſured the frivolouſneſs and parade 


that prevails in them: but reflection will ſooner or 
later correct any defects they may have. 

Orne eſtabliſhments, perhaps ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary, have been formed in favour of the people. 


There it is that young men, and young girls, 


receive, in ſeparate dwellings, during a-term of 


fifteen years, all the kinds of inſtruction adapted 


to the employments or profeſſions they are to 
exerciſe. When the ſocial virtues have taken 
deep root in their hearts; when it has been im- 
preſſed upon them, that honour is the moſt noble 
recompence of a virtuous mind, and that ſhame 
is it's moſt dreadful puniſhment, theſe pupils, 


born in a ftate of ſlavery, will no longer have 


any maſter, and will become citizens in the utmoſt 
extent of the word. The good principles in which 


they have been educated, will diffuſe themſelves, 
in 
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to the moſt remote provinces; and with the mo- 
rals which muſt neceſſarily reſult from them, a 
well regulated liberty will be extended, which muſt 
inſure the felicity of the nation, under the eaſy re- 
ſtraint of the laws. rp D n! 30 
To accelerate the progreſs, always too flow, of 


a wiſe legiſlation, and a good education, it would 


perhaps be proper to chuſe out one of the moſt 


fertile provinces of the empire, to erect hab 


tations there, to ſupply them with all the im- 
plements of huſbandry, and to allot a portion of 
land to each houſe. Ir would then be adviſeable 
to invite free men from civilized- countries, to 
give them the entire property of the houſes and 

nds prepared for them, to ſecure to them a 
ſubſiſtence for three years, and to have them go- 


verned by a chief who ſhould: have no property in 


the country. A toleration ſhould be granted to 
all religions, and conſequently private and do- 
meſtic worſnip ſhould be allowed, but no public 


form of -worſhip: ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 


From hence the ſeeds of liberty would ſpread 
all over the empire: the adjacent countries would 


ſee the happineſs of theſe coloniſts, and wiſh to 


be as happy as they. Were 1 to be caſt among 
ſavages, I would not bid them build huts -to ſhel- 
ter them from the inclemency of the weather; 


they would only laugh at me; but I would build 


one myſelf, - When the ſevere ſeaſon came on, 
J ſhould enjoy the benefit of my foreſight: the 
ſavage would ſee it, and next year he would imi- 
tate me. It is the ſame thing with an enſlaved 
nation; we are not to bid them be free; but we 
are to lay before their eyes the ſweets of liberty, 
and they will wiſh for them. | 

I wouLD by no means impoſe upon my colo- 


niſts the burden of the firſt expences I had in- 


curred 


; 
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curred- on their account; much leſs: would IBO OK 
8 V. 


en:ail- the pretended debt upon their offsprin 
This would be falſe and inhuman policy. Is not 
a ſtate ſufficiently rewarded by a man of twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years of age, who volun- 
rarily devotes his perſon, his ſtrength, his talents, 
and his liſe, to the ſervice of the public? Muſt 


he pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent he makes ? 


When he becomes opulent, he may be conſidered 
as a ſubject, but not till the third or fourth ge- 


neration, if the project be meant to ſucceed, and 


if the people can be brought to that condition, 
the advantages of which they have had time to be 
acquainted with. nter Nun. mot 2207 (031% 
In this new arrangement, where the intereſts 
of the monarch. will be blended-with thoſe of the 
ſubject, in order to ſtrengthen Ruſſia, ſne muſt 
aim at leſs glory, and ſacrifice the influence ſhe 
has aſſumed over. the general affairs of Euro 


Peterſburgh, which has improperly been made a 


capital, muſt be reduced to a mere commercial 


ſtaple; and the ſeat of government transferred to 
the heart of the empire. It is from ſuch a center 
of dominion, that a wiſe ſovereign, acquainted 
with the wants and reſources of his people, will 


effectually labour to unite the detached parts of 


that large empire. From the ſuppreſſion of 
every kind of ſlavery will ſpring up a middle 
ſtate among the people, without which, neither 
arts, manners, nor learning, ever exiſted in any 
nation nenn 7 2 row” ft1 
Ti this ſhall be accompliſhed, the court of 
Ruſha will endeavour in vain to enlighten the na- 
tion, by inviting famous men from all countries. 
Thoſe exotics will periſh there, as foreign plants do 


in our green-houſes. In vain will they erect ſchools 


and academies at Peterſburgh; in vain will they 
ſend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be trained 


up 
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BOOK up. under the beft maſters. Thoſe young men, 
V. on their return from their travels, will be forced 
WY to neglect their talents, and embrace an inferior 
ſtation to procure a ſubſiſtence, In all under- 
takings, much depends upon the firſt ſteps we 
take ; and the firſt ſtep is certainly to encourage 
mechanic arts, and the lower claſſes of men. If 
we learn to till the ground, to dreſs ſkins, te 
manufacture our wool, we ſhall ſoon ſee wealthy 
families ſpring up. From theſe will ariſe ehil- 
dren, who, not chuſing to follow the laborious 
profeſſions of their fathers, will begin to think, 
to converſe, to write, and to imitate nature; and 
then we ſhall have philoſophers, orators, poets, 
painters, and ſtatuaries. Their productions will 
be ſought after by rich men, and they will pur- 
chaſe them. As long as men are in want, they 
will work, and continue their labour till their 
wants are ſatisfied. Then they become indolent, 
and unable to employ their time; and thus the 
finer arts are in all places the offspring of genius 
and indolence, for men to fly to them when they 
have no other reſource. l 2: 
Ir we attend to the progreſs of fociety, we 
ſhall find; huſbandmen plundered by robbers; 
theſe huſhandmen ſelect a few from among them- 
ſelves to oppoſe the robbers, and thus they eom- 
mence ſoldiers, While ſome are reaping, and the 
reſt are upon guard, fome perſons looking on fay to 
the labourers and ſoldiers; * You ſeem to be hard 
© at work; if you that are huſbandmen will feed 
© us, and you that are ſoldiers will defend us, we 
will beguile your labours with our ſongs and 
* dances.*' Hence the origin of the troubadour, or 
bard, and of the man of ſcience, In proceſs of 
time, the latter is ſometimes joined with the chief 
againſt the people, and ſings the praiſes of ty- 
ranny ; ſometimes with the people againſt the 
tyrant, 
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tyrant, and then he ſings the praiſes of liberty. B OO Kk 
Whichever part he takes, he becomes à citizen V+ 
of conſequence, 0 3 
Lr us attend to the uſual progreſs of nature, 
and indeed it would be in vain to depart from it. 
We ſhall find all our efforts ineffectual, and every 
thing tending to decay around us; we ſhall be 
nearly in the ſame barbarous ſtate, from which 
we endeavoured to. extricate ourſelves: nor ſhall 
we be able to effect this, till circumſtances ſhall 
give riſe to an indigenous policy on our own 
foil, the progreſs of which can at moſt only be 
accelerated by foreign aſſiſtance. This is all we 
can reaſonably expect, and we muſt continue to 
cultivate our land. | 
In this we ſhall find another advantage, which 
is, that the arts and ſciences of our own growth 
will gradually advance towards perfection, and 
we ſhall be originals z whereas, if we copy foreign 
models, we ſhall be ignorant of the eauſe of their 
perfection, and we ſhall never be any thing more 
than imperfect imitators. 
Tur picture we have here drawn of Ruſſia 
may be thought. to be an improper digreſſion; 
but, perhaps, this is the time to form à right 
eſtimate of a power, whieh, for ſome years paſt, 
has acted ſo conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhed a part. 
Let us now inquire into the connections other Eu- 
ropean nations have formed with China. | 
IndusTRY prevails among the Chineſe more Trade of 
than among any other people in the world. In a — 
country too populous, notwithſtanding the plenty bouring 
of productions, the expectation of approaching untties. 
dearth, makes all the citizens induſtrious, active, 
and reſtleſs. They muſt neceſſarily be intereſted, 
mean, falſe, and deceitful. 
Tris rapacious diſpoſition made the Chineſe 


renounce the uſe of gold and ſilver cuin in their 
| inland 
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BOO K inland trade. They were forced to this by the 
V. great increaſe of coiners, and were reduced to the 


neceſſity of uſing only copper money. 

CoyPer becoming fcarce, though hiſtory has 
not informed us by what means, thoſe ſhells were 
afterwards brought into uſe, ſo well known by the 
name of cowries. The government, having ob- 
ſerved that the people grew diſſatisfied with fo 
brittle a commodity in lieu of coin, ordered that 
all copper utenſils in the empire ſhould be brought 
to the mint. This ill judged expedient proving 
inſufficient to anfwer the demands of the public, 
about four hundred temples of the god Fo were 
ordered to be demoliſned, and all his idols melted 
down. After this, the court paid the magiſtrates 
and the army, partly in copper, and partly in 
paper currency. The people were ſo exaſperated 
at theſe dangerous innovations, that the govern- 
ment was obliged to drop them. From that time, 
which was three hundred years ago, copper coin 
is the only legal monex. 

Nor wIrhs TAN DING the ſelf-intereſted di ſpoſi- 
tion of the Chineſe, their foreign connections were 
for a long time inconſiderable. Their diſtant 
behaviour with other people, proceeded from the 
contempt they had for them. At length, however, 
they grew deſirous of frequenting the neighbour- 
ing ports; and the Tartar government, leſs ſoli- 
citous to preſerve the ancient manners than the 
former government had been, encouraged this 
mode of increaſing the wealth of the nation. Voy- 
ages were openly undertaken, which before were 
only tolerated by the intereſted governors of the 
maritime provinces. A people ſo famed for their 
wiſdom could not fail ww meeting with a favour- 
able reception wherever they went. They took 
advantage of the high opinion other nations enter- 
tained of their taſte, to recommend the comma- 
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dities they had to diſpoſe of; and their activity ex- B 00K 


erted itſelf on the continent as well as by fea. 
Cui at preſent trades with Corea, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been originally - peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often been conquered 
by them, and has been - ſometimes ſubject to, 
ſometimes independent of, the Chineſe; to 
whom it now pays tribute. Here they carry 
China ware, tea, and ſilks; and in return bring 
home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary ſort of 
ginſeng, \ nl PE . 

Tat Tartars, who may be - conſidered - as 
foreigners, purchaſe of the Chineſe woollen ſtuffs, 
rice, tea, and tobacco, for which they give them 
ſheep, oxen, furs, and eſpecially ginſeng. This 
plant grows upon the confines of Tartary, near 
the great wall. It is alſo found in Canada. It's 
root is a turnip, ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes di- 
vided into two. It has then ſome reſemblance 
to the inferior parts of a man, from whence it has 
acquired the name of ginſeng in China, and that 
of garentoguen among the Iroquois, 

Ir's ſtem, which is renewed every year, leaves, 
as it falls off, an impreſſion upon the neck of the 
root, ſo that the age of the plant is known by the 
number of - theſe impreſſions, and it's value in- 
creaſes in proportion to it's age. This ſtem, which 
is low, ſingle, and furniſhed only with two or 
.three leaves, divided into five ſmaller ones, ter- 
minates in a ſmall umbel of flowers. The flowers 
are compaſed of five petals and as many ſtamina, 
ſupported upon a piſtil, which being covered with 
it's calix, becomes a ſmall fleſhy fruit, filled with 
two or three little ſeeds. Some of the flowers pro- 
duce no fruit. | 
Tax virtues of the ginſeng root are many; but 
it is generally allowed to be a ſtrengthener of the 
ſtomach, and a purifier of the blood. It's tranſpa- 
rency 


— — 
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B 00 K rency is given to it by the ſame proceſs nearly as 


the Orientaliſts employ for the ſalop. This pre- 
pared ginſeng is in ſuch high eſtimation among the 
Chineſe, that they never find it too dear. 
Tur government ſends out ten thouſand Tar- 
tar ſoldiers every year to gather this plant; and 
every one is obliged to bring home two ounces 
of the beſt ginſeng gratis, and for the reſt they 
are paid it's weight in ſilver. Private perſons are 
not allowed to gather it. This odious prohibition 
does not prevent them. If they did not break 
this unjuſt law, they would not be able to pay 
for the commodities they buy in the empire, 
_ conſequently muſt ſubmit to the want of 

bas; 2-9 

We have already taken notice of the trade of 
China with the Ruſſians. It will become conſi- 
derable, if the two governments ſhould ever diſ- 
continue to oppreſs their merchants. 

THe trade which the empire has opened with 


the inhabitants of the Leſs Bucharia, conſiſts 


only in exchanging it's tea, tobacco, and woollen 
cloth, for the gold duſt theſe people find in their 
torrents, or in their rivers. Theſe tranſactions, 
which are at preſent inconſiderable, will not re- 
ceive any great increaſe, till theſe barbarians have 
been inſtructed in the art of working the mines, 
with which their mountains abound, 

CHINa is ſeparated from the Mogul dominions, 
and from other parts of India, by moving ſands, 
mountains, or 'by rocks, heaped upon one ano- 


ther, which render every communication with 


theſe opulent regions impracticable. Accord- 
ingly, they add nothing to the trifling commerce 
which this nation carries on annually by land. 
That which the ſea opens to them is more conſi- 
derable. | 
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Tus empire {carce truſts any thing to the ocean ; OO K 


except tea, ſilks, and china. At Japan theſe ar- 
ticles are paid for with gold and copper; at the 
Philippine iſlands, with piaſtres; at Batavia, with 
ſpices; at Siam, with woods for dying, and with 
varniſn; at Tonquin, with coarſe ſilks; and at 
Cochinchina, with gold and ſugar. The returns 
do not exceed five-· and- thirty, or forty millions 


of livres“, although the Chineſe double their ca- 


itals in this trade. Their agents or partners in 
Toft of the markets they frequent, are the, de- 
ſcendents of ſuch of their own countrymen as 
refafed to ſubmit to the yoke of the Tartars. 
Tunes connections, which on one ſide termi- 
nate at Japan, and on the other at the Straits of 
Malacca and of Sunda, would probably have 
been extended, if the Chineſe ſhip-builders had 
been leſs attached to their old cuſtoms, and had 
condeſcended to receive inſtruction from the Eu- 
ropeans. ö | | 

Ir might readily be imagined, that this con · 
tempt of one people for the knowledge of ano- 


ther, was one of the principal characteriſtics of 


barbariſm, or even, perhaps, of the ſavage ſtate. 
It is, however, alſo the vice of a civilized na- 
tion. A fooliſn pride perſuades them that they 
know every thing; or, that what they are igno- 
rant of is not worth the trouble of learning. The 
nation makes no improvement in the ſciences, 
and it's arts remain in that ſtate of mediocrity 
from whence they will never emerge, unleſs by 
ſome fortuitous event, which time either may, 
er may not bring about. The country and a 
cloiſter are then in a fimilar ſituation; and this 
is a very exact repreſentation of China, which is 
ſurrounded on all ſides by light that cannot pene- 


* From 1,458, 3331. 6s. 8d. ts 1,666,5661. 135. 4d. 
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BOOK trate into it; as if there were no mode of expel- 
ng ignorance. from it, without introducing cor- 
ruption. In what ſtate would the European 

nations be, if, infected with vanity, concealed 

under the maſk of ſome prejudice, they had not 
reciprocally enlightened each other? The one is 
indebted to the other for the ſeeds of liberty; and 

they are both of them indebted to a third, fot 

having taught them the true principles of com- 

merce. This kind of exchange is of infinitely 

greater confequence to their happineſs, than that 

of their productions. . „ e 

The trade Tux firſt Europeans, whom their reſtleſs diſpo- 


df the Eu 


ropeans fitions impelled towards the coaſts of China, were 

ub admitted indiſcriminately into all the ports. Their 

in extreme familiarity with the women, their haugh- 

tineſs with the men, and repeated acts of inſult 

and indiſcretion, ſoon deprived them of that pri- 

vilege; and now they are only ſuffered to put in 

at Canton, the ſouthernmoſt harbour of theſe ex- 
tenſive coaſts. = 9 | 

Tue ſhips at firſt went up as far as the walls 

of this celebrated city, ſituated at the diſtance of 

fifteen leagues from the mouth of the Tigris. By 

degrees the harbour was choaked up, ſo as to 

give no more than twelve or thirteen feet of water. 

Then our ſhips, which had conſtantly been in- 

creaſing in ſize, were obliged to ſtop at Hoan- 

pou, three miles diftant- from the city. It is a 

tolerable harbour, formed by two ſmall iflands. 

The French, from ſome particular circumſtances, 

obtained the liberty, in 1945, of fixing their ma- 

gazines in the port of Wampou, which is healthy 

and populous; but the rival nations have always 

been forced to tranſact their affairs at the other 

port, Which is entirely deſert, and particularly 

unn holeſome after the rice has been cut. 
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Don the five or ſix months that the ſhips j O 0 K 
crews are wearying themſelves or periſhing "Rd . IM 
Hoang-pou, the agents are making their ſales and 
— at Canton. When theſe foreigners firſt 
requented this great mart, they were allowed all 
the liberty that was conſiſtent with the maintaining 
of the laws. They ſoon grew tired of the eircum- 
ſpection which is requiſite under a government ſo 
much addicted to ceremony. To puniſh them for 
their imprudence, they were prohibited from hav- 
ing any immediate accels to the perſon in whom 
the public authority was veſted, and they were all 
obliged to live together in one quarter of the city; 

The magiſtrate would not allow any other place of 
reſidence to any, except ſuch as could procure a 
creditable perſon to be ſecurity for their good 
behaviour. Theſe reſtrictions were ſtil] increaſed 
in 1760. The court, being informed by the 
Engliſh, of the ſhameful oppreſſions of it's dele- 
gates, ſent commiſſaries from Pekin, who ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be bribed by the parties accuſed; 
Upon the report made by theſe corrupt men, all 
the Europeans were confined in a few. houſes, 
where they could only treat with a company that 
was in Feen of an excluſive charter. The 
power of this monopoly has been ſince diminiſhs 
ed, but the other reſtraints ſtill continue the 
ſa me. 1 1 n 9 
Tus mortifications have not induced us to 
relinquiſh the trade to China. We continue to 
get from thence tea, china, raw ſilk, manufac- 
tured filks, varniſh, paper, rhubarb, and ſome 
other articles of leſs conſequence. . . 

Tux tea; plant is a ſhrub which has the appear- Accountof 
ance of growing wild, It is five or fix feet high, — 1 
and is common at China and in Japan. It de- have ac- 
lights in craggy places; and is moſt frequently — 
found upon the ſlope of hills and along the fide ing the te 
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B * 0 K of rivers. The —— ſow whole fields with it; 
V. the Japaneſe are ſatisfied with planting it round 
e he the — of their grounds. it — at it's 
Europeans full growth only at the end of ſeven years. The 
Pe ſtem is then cut, in arder to obtain freſh ſhoots, 
each of which bears nearly as many __ as a 
whole ſhrub. | 
| It's leaves, which are the only valuable part of 
the plant, are alternate, oval, pointed, ſmooth, 
dentated in their circumference, and of a deep 
green colour. The youngeſt are tender and thin. 
They acquire more firmneſs and ſubſtance with 
age. At the baſis of them, diſtinct flowers make 
their appearance, which have a calix with five or 
ſix diviſions, as many white petals, often united 
at the bottom, and a great number of ſtamina 
placed round a piſtil. This is changed into a 
rounded ligneous ſhell, with three ridges, and three 
cells, each filled with one ſpherical teed, or with 

ſeveral angular ſeeds. 

Bes1De this tea, known by the name of Bo- 
hea, we may diſtinguiſh two other kinds, very 
ſtrongly. characteriſed. One is the green tea, the 
flower of which is compoſed of nine petals; the 
other the red tea, which has a large flower with 
ſix red petals, and furniſhed in it's center with a 
cluſter of ſtamina, united at their baſe. It is not 
known whether there are more ſpecies of this 
plant exiſting. Of the three that have been men- 
tioned, the firſt is the moſt common. The Bohea 
teu is cultivared- in moſt provinces of China, but 
is not equally good every where; though care be 

always taken to place it in a ſouthern aſpect and 
in valleys. The tea that grows in ſtony ground 
is far preferable to that which grows in a light foi}, 
but the worſt ſort is that which is produced in a 
clayiſh ground. From hence ariſes the varieties 
that have * been called n en 
oy Tus 
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Tus different degree of perfection in tea does BOOK 


V. 


not ariſe merely from the difference of foil ; but, 


chiefly from the ſeaſon in which it is gathered. 


Tx firſt time of gathering is about the end of 
February. The leaves then are ſmall, tender, 
and delicate; and this is the ſort that is called 
ficki-tsjaa, or Imperial tea, becauſe it is chiefly 
reſerved for the uſe of the court and people of 
rank. The ſecond time of gathering it is at the 
beginning of April; the leaves are then larger 
and more ſpread, but of inferior quality to the 
firſt. Theſe yield the 799r5-jaa, or Chineſe tea, 
which the merchants diſtinguiſh into three forts. 
Laſtly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, 
and which are then arrived at their full growth, 
yield the bants-jaa, or coarſe tea, which is kept 
for the common people. % Me * 257 

A THIRD method of multiplying the various 
kinds of tea conſiſts in the different manner of 
preparing it. The Japaneſe, according to the 
account of Koempfer, have buildings on purpoſe, 


which contain a ſeries of ſmall furnaces, each of 


them covered with a plate of iron or copper. 
When this is heated, it is ſpread over with leaves, 


which have been previouſly dipt in hot water, or 


expoſed to it's vapour. They are ſtirred about 
briſkly, till they have acquired a ſufficient de- 
gree of heat. They are afterwards thrown upon 


mats, and rubbed between the hands. This pro- 


ceſs, when repeated two or three times, abſorbs 
all the moiſture. At the expiration - of two or 


three months, it is renewed again, eſpecially for 


the imperial tea, which, as it is to be uſed in 
powder; requires a more complete. deſiccation. 
This precious kind of tea is kept in China jars; 
that of an inferior quality in earthen pots, and 


the coarſeſt of all in baſkets of ſtraw. The pre- 
paration of this laſt, does not require ſo much 


1 2 MY care. 


- the ule of it is univerſally adopted: but theſe 
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B O O K care. It is dried at a leſs expence in the open 
V. air, Beſide theſe teas, there are others that are 
brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcels 


tied round wich filk, Extracts are alſo made from 
them. 
Tux practice of the Chineſe in the cultivation, 
Fuba, and preparation of their tea, is leſs 
nown: but it does not appear to be very differ- 
ent from that uſed by the Japaneſe. It has been 


faid that they added to their tea ſome vegetable 


| dye. It's green colour has likewiſe been attributed, 


but without foundation, to a mixture of copperas, 
or to the effect of the plate of copper upon which 
the leaf has been dried. | 

Tea is the common drink of the Chineſe; and 


was not introduced among them through vain ca- 


price. Almoſt throughout the empire, the water 
is unwholeſome and nauſeous. Of all the me- 
thods that were tried to improve it, none ſucceed- 


ed fo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought to 


be endued with other virtues, and was extolled 
as an excellent diſſolvent, a purifier of the blood, 
a ſtrengthener of the head and ſtomach, and a 
promoter of digeſtion and perſpiration. 

Tue high opinion which the Europeans, who 


Arſt went into China, conceived of it's inhabit- 


ants, induced_them to adopt the high, though, 


perhaps exaggerated opinion, the Chineſe had of 


tea. They communicated their enthuſiaſm to 


us; and this enthuſiaſm has diffuſed itſelf with 


continual increaſe through the North of Europe 
and of America, in countries where the air is 
thick and loaded with vapours. 

WHATEVER may be the influence of prejudice 


in general, yet it muſt be allowed, that tea pro- 


duces ſome good effects in thoſe countries where 


effects 


2 
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effects cannot be ſo great any where as in China. B OO K 


We know the Chineſe reſerve the beſt tea for 
themſelves, and adulterate that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves, which 
reſemble thoſe of tea in ſhape, but may not have 
the ſame properties: We know too, that ſince the 
exportation has been fo great, they are not ſo cir- 
cumſpect in the choice of the (oil, nor fo careful 
in the preparing of the tea. Our manner of 
uſing it may likewiſe contribute to leſſen it's vir- 
rues, , | 
We drink it too hot and too ſtrong ; we always 
mix it with a great deal of ſugar, frequently with 
rfumes, and ſometimes ih pernicious liquors. 
ſide all this, it's being conveyed fo far by ſea is 
22 ſufficient to exhauſt moſt of it's ſalubrious 
ts. h Sos” ai | 
We ſhall never be able to determine exactly 
the virtues of tea, till it has been naturalized in 
our own climates. We began to deſpair of ſuc- 
cels, though the experiments had been only made 
with ſeeds, which being of a very oily nature, 
are apt to grow rancid. At length, Mr. Lin- 
næus, the moſt celebrated botaniſt in Europe, 
received this ſhrub in it's growing ſtate, and con- 
trived to preſerve it out of a green-houle, even 
in Sweden. Some plants have been ſince brought 
into Great Britain, where they live, flower, and 
thrive. in the open air. France has alſo procured 
ſome; and they will probably, ſucceed in the 
ſouthern parts of that kingdom. It will be a very 
great advantage to us, if we can cultivate a plant, 
which can never ſuffer ſo much by change of ſoil, 
as by growing muſty in the long voyage it myſt 
undergo in being brought from abroad. It is 
not long ſince we had as little proſpe& of attain- 
ing to the art of making porcelain. : 
+ | | | OME 
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BOOK Some years ago there were in the collection of 

Count Caylus two or three little fragments of a 
Origin, Vaſe ſuppoſed to be' Egyptian, which being care- 
nature, fully analyſed proved to be unglazed porcelain. 
— IF that learned man be not in an error, or have 


the porce- not heen miſinformed, the making of ne 


3 was known in the flouriſhing days of ancient 
peans pur- Egypt. But, without ſome more authentic mUnu- 


chaſe in ments than the allegation of a ſingle fact, we muſt 
China. not deprive China of this invention, where the 
art has been known for a longer time than we can 
trace. nn 1 77 
Evy r is ſuppoſed by many to have the pre- 
eminence in point of antiquity, both in regard to 
it's foundation, and to laws, ſciences, and arts 
in general, though perliaps China may have as 
good a claim to it. Nor can it be certainly de- 
termined, whether theſe two empires are not 
equally ancient, and have not received all their 
ſocial inſtitutions from a people inhabiting the 
vaſt region that divides them: whether the ſa- 
vage inhabitants of the great mountains of Aſia, 
after wandering about for many ages on the con- 
tinent that forms the center of our hemiſphere, 
have not inſenſibly diſperſed themſelves towards 
the coaſts of the ſeas that ſurround jt, and formed 
themſelves into ſeparate nations in China, India, 
Perſia, and Egypt: or, whether the ſucceſſive 
floods, which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have incloſed and confined 
them to thoſe regions full of mountains and de- 
farts Theſe conjectures are not foreign to the 
biſtory of commerce, which in future times muſt 
greatly- tend to illuſtrate the general hiſtory of 
the human race, of the ſeveral ſettlements they 
have formed; af their opinions, and inventions of 
every kind. +131 44 04a 5: > þ a. 
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Tus art of making porcelain, is, if not one of BOO K 
the moſt wonderful, at leaſt one of the moſt plea: . al | 


ing that men have ever diſcovered ;. it is the neat- 
neſs of Juxury, which.i preferable to it's; magni- 
ficencte. 

PoRCBLAIN is an earthen ware of the moſt per- 
fea kind. It varies in colour, texture, and tranſ- 
parency. Tranſparency, indeed, is not eſſentisl 
to it, for there is a great deal of very fine porce- 
lain which has not this quality. 

Ir is uſually covered with white or coloured 
yarniſh. This varniſh is merely a layer of melted 
glaſs, which muſt never be completely tranſpa- 
rent. This is ſtiled glazed porcelain, and is pro- 
perly what we call china; the unglazed is diſtin- 
guiſned by the name of porcelain biſcuit. This 
is intrinſically as good as the other, but i is geicher 
ſo neat, ſo bright, nor ſo beautiful. 

Tux word earthen-ware is well * to por- 
celain, becauſe, as all other earthen-ware, ' the ſub- 
ſtance of it is pure earth, without any alteration 
from art but the mere diviſion. of it's parts. No 
metallic or ſaline ſubſtance whatever muſt enter 
into it's compoſition, not even in the glazing, 
which muſt be made of ſubſtances nearly, if not 
altogether, as ſimple, | 
Ius beſt porcelain, and commonly the cloſeſt, 
is that which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, 
ſuch as a vitrifiable ſtone, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laſt ſubſtance depend the cloſeneſs 
and compactneſs of porcelain, and indeed of 
earthen- ware in general. 

Tux connoiſſeurs divide the ching that comes 
from Aſia into fix claſſes; the trouted china, the 
old white, the Japan, the Chineſe, the Chineſe 
japan, and the Indian. Theſe ſeveral appellations 
rather denote a difference that ſtrikes the eye than 


a real diſtinction. 
e THE 


388 
Book Tus trouted china, which no doubt is called 
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V. ſo from the reſemblance it bears to the ſcales of a 


> trout, ſeems to be the moſt ancient, and favours 


moſt of the infancy of the art, It has two im- 


perfections. The paſte is always very brown, and 


the ſurface appears full of cracks. Theſe cracks 
are not only in the glazing, but in the porcelain 
itſelf ; and therefore this ſort has but a (mall de- 
gree of tranſparency, does not ſound well, is very 
brittle, and bears the fire better than any other. 
To hide theſe cracks, it is painted with a variety 
of colours: in this kind of ornament conſiſts it's 
only value. The facility with which Count Lau- 
ragais has imitated it, has convinced us that it is 

only an imperfect fort of porcelain, 
Tur old white is certainly very beautiful, whe- 
ther we conſider only the glazing, or examine the 
biſcuit, This is very valuable porcelain, but very 
ſcarce, and but little uſed. The paſte of it ſeems 
to be extremely ſhort, and fit only for ſmall vaſes, 
figures, and other ornamental china, It is fold 
in trade for Japan, though it is certain that ſome 
very fine of the ſame kind is made in China. It is 
of two different hues; the one a perfect cream- 
colour, the other a blueiſn white, which makes it 
look -more tranſparent. The glazing ſeems to be 
more incorporated into this laſt. This fort has 
been attempted at St. Cloud, and ſome pieces 
have been produced that looked very beautiful ; 
but thoſe who have narrowly examined them, have 
ſaid they were no beiter than frit or lead, and 

would not bear a compariſon. | | 
THz Japan is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed as moſt 
people imagine from the fineſt of the ſort made in 
China, A connoiſſeur, whom we have conſulted, 
pretends, that in general the glazing of the true 
Japan is whiter, and has leſs of the blueiſh caſt 
thap the porcelain of China; that the ornaments 
| gre 
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are laid on with leſs profuſion, that the blue is N O O k 


brighter, and the patterns and flowers not ſo 
whimſical, and more cloſely copied from nature. 
His opinion ſeems to be confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of ſome writers, who tell us, that the 
Chineſe who trade to Japan bring home ſome 
pieces of china that make more ſhow than their 
own, but are not fo ſolid; and that they ſerve to 


V. 
— md 


ornament their apartments, but that they never 
uſe them, becauſe they will not bear the fite well. 


All china glazed with coloured varniſh, whether 
ſea-green, blueiſh, or purple, he believes to be 
Chineſe. All the Japan brought into Europe 
comes from the Dutch, who are the only Euro- 
peans that are ſuffered to come into that empire. 
Poſſibly they may have choſen it out of the por- 
celains brought there every year by the Chinele, 
or they may have purchaſed it at Canton. In 
either caſe, the diſtinction between the porcelain 
of Japan and that of China would not be founded 
on fact, but merely on prejudice. From this opi- 
nion it is plain, that what is fold here for Japan is 
very fine china. = 9 

THeke is leſs doubt about what we call porce- 
lain of China. The glazing has a bluer caſt than 
that of Japan, is more highly coloured, and the 
patterns are more whimſical. The paſte is in ge- 
neral whiter and more compact; the grain finer 
and cloſer, and the china thinner. Among the 
ſeveral ſorts made in China, there is one that is 
very ancient; it is painted of a deep blue, a 
beautiful red, or a green like verdigfeaſe, and is 
very coarſe, very thick, and very heavy. Some 
of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and 
b:own. That which is not trouted has a clear 
ſound, but both want tranſparency. It is ſold for 
old china, and 'the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed to 
come from Japan, Ir was originally W 
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N BOO K of ee rather _ a true porcelain; | 

i | time and experience may have improved it. It is 

SY” grown. more — and the colours being 

1 more carefully laid on, look brighter. The eſſen- 

i | tial difference between this and other china 1 is, that 

| this is made of a ſhorter paſte, and is very hard 

| and ſolid, - The pieces of this china have always 

| at the bottom the marks of three or four ſupporters, 
which were put to prevent it's giving way in bak- 
ing. By this: contrivance, the Chineſe, have ſur- 

ceeded in making very large piedes of porcelain, 

ji The china that is not of this fort, and which is 

called modern china, is of a longer paſte and finer 

| grain, higher glazed, whiter, and cſearer., It ſel; 

1 dom has the marks of the ſupporters, and it 8 

tranſparency has nothing glaſſy in it. All that is 

1 N made with this paſte is eaſily turned, ſo that it is 

0 viſible the workman's hand is glided over it, as 

ji cover a fine ſmooth clay. There is an infinite vari- 


{ | ety of this ſort of china, both as to form, colour- 
a, ing, workmanſhip, and price. 1 tr 
? | A FIFTH ſort is what we call Chineſe | Japan, be: 


j cauſe it unites the ornaments of the porcelain, 
a which is thought to come from Japan, with thoſe 
4 that are more in the Chineſe taſte. Among this 
i kind of porcelain, there is ſome that is ornamented 
' with a very fine blue, with white ſcrolls. The 
f glazing of this kind is remarkable for being a true 
white ename], whereas that of the other ſorts is 
half tranſparent : for the Chineſe glazing is never 

entirely ſo. 
| 8 Tas colours in general are laid on in the ſame 
| | manner, both on the true china and the i imitations 
of it. The firſt and moſt laſting of them is the 
blue that is extracted from ſmalt, which is nothing 
more than the calx of cobalt. This colour is 
commonly laid on before the pieces are either 
n or baked, ſo that the glazing tt that is put on 
| afterwards 


| 
' 
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afterwards. ſerves: as a dient All the othern o On 


colours, and even the blue that enters into the 
compoſition on the pallet, are laid on over the 
glazing, and muſt firſt be mixed up and ground 


with a ſaline ſubſtance or calx of lead, that fa- 


vours their ingreſs into the glazing. It is rather 
a common thing for the Chineſe to colour the 


whole of the glazing; the colour is then laid on 


neither above nor below jt, but is incorporated 
into the glazing itſelf. Some very extraordinary 
fanciful ornaments are made in this: manner. In 


whatever way the colours are applied, they are 


commonly extracted from cobalt, gold, iron, mi- 


neral earths, and copper. That which is extract- 


ed from copper is a very delicate colour, and re- 
quires great care in the preparation. in *0 

ALL the ſorts of porcelain we have deſcribed 
are made at King-to-chin, 'an immenſe: town in 
the province of Kiamſi. This manufacture em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and a million of men. 
It has been attempted to be made at Pekin and 
other places of the empire; but it has not ſuc- 
ceeded any where, though the ſame workmen have 
been employed, and the ſame materials made uſe 
of; ſo that this branch of induſtry is entirely given 
up, except in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where the ſort of porcelain is made that is known 
amongſt us by the name of India china. The 
paſte of it is long and yielding; but in general 
the colours, eſpecially the blue, and the red of 
iron, are far inferior to what comes from Japan 
and the interior parts of China. All the colours, 
except the blue, ſtand up in lumps, and are very 
badly laid on. This is the only china that has 
purple, which has given riſe to that abſurd notion 
of it's being painted in Holland. Moſt of the 
eups, plates, and other veſſels, which our mer- 
chants bring home, are of this 8 

hic 
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B'O O'K'which is leſs eſteemed in China than our delft is 
Vin Europe. Fn | 


ATTEMPTS have:been inde 10 introduce this 
art into Europe. It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. 


Fhe porcelain that comes from this country is 


real porcelain, and probably made with very 
ſimple materials, though prepared and mixed 
with more art than in Aſia. This curious pre- 
paration, together with the ſcarcity of the mate- 
nals, is no doubt the circumſtance that makes 
the Dreſden porcelain fo dear. As there is but 
one fort of paſte that comes from that manufacture, 
it has been ſurmiſed, and not without ſome degree 


of probability, that the Saxons were only in poſ- 


ſeſſion of their own ſecret, and by no means of 
the art of making china. This ſuſpicion ſeems 
to be confirmed, by the great affinity there is 


between the Saxon and other German porcelain, 


which ſeems to be made upon the ſame prin- 
e this be, it is certain no porcelain is 
higher glazed, ſmoother, better ſhaped, more 
pleaſing to the eye, or more ſolid and durable, 
It will reſiſt a fierce fire much longer than many 
of the forts made in China. The colours are 
finely diſpoſed, and executed in a maſterly man- 
ner; none are ſo well adapted to the glazing z 
they are blended with great exactneſs; they are 
bright, without being ſhaded. and glazed, like 
thoſe of moſt of the porcelain made at Sevre. 
Tux mention of this place reminds us that we 
muſt take notice of the porcelain made in France. 
This, like the Engliſh, is only made with frit; 
that is, with ſtones that are not fuſible in them+ 
ſelves, but receive a beginning of fuſion from the 
mixture of a greater or leſs quantity of ſalt; and 
accordingly it is more glaſſy, of a looſer texture, 
and more brittle than any other. That of — 
* . ; ic 
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which is by far the worſt of all, and always looks B O O K 


yellowiſh and dirty, which betrays the lead the 
put into the glazing, has no other merit tha 
what it derives from the excellence of the artiſts 
that are employed for the patterns and penciling. 
Theſe great maſters have diſplayed ſo much taſte 
in the execution of ſome of the pieces, that th 

will be the admiration of poſterity ; but in itſelf 
this ware will never be more than an object of 
taſte, luxury, and expence. The ſupporters will 
always be a principal cauſe of it's dearnefs., _ 

ALL porcelain, when it receives the laſt effect of 
the fire, is actually in a ſtate that has a tendency 
to fuſion, is ſoft and pliable, and might be worked 
like red-hot iron, There is none of it that will 
not bend and give way when it is in that ſtate. 
It the pieces, when they are turned, are thicker, 
or project more on one fide than another, the 
ſtrongeſt will infallibly bear away the weakeſt; 
they will warp, to that ſide, and the piece is 
ſpoiled. This inconvenience is prevented, by 
propping it up with bits of porcelaia made of the 
ſame paſte, of different ſhapes, which are applied 
under, or to the parts that project, and are moſt 
in danger of being warped. As all porcelain 
ſhrinks in baking, the props muſt alſo be made of 
ſuch materials as will yield in the ſame degree ex- 
actly as the paſte they are intended to ſupport. 
As the different paſtes do not ſhrink equally, it 
follows that the props muſt be made of the ſame 
paſte as the piece they ſupport. = 
Tus ſofter the china is, and the more inclining 
to vitrification, the more it requires to be propped 
up. This is the great fault of the Sevre china; 
the paſte is very coſtly, and frequently more of it 
is waſted in props, than is employed in making 
the piece itſelf. The neceſſity of this expenſive 
method produces another inconvenience. The 
- glazing 
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B O O Kglazing cannot be baked at the ſame time as the 


— mummnd 


porcelain, which therefore muſt twice undergo the 
heat of the furnace. The porcelain made in Chi- 
na, and the beſt imitations of it, being of a ſtiffer 
paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vitrification, ſeldom 
want any props, and are baked ready . glazed. 


They therefore conſume much leſs paſte, are ſel- 


dom ſpoiled, and require leſs time, as well as leſs 
fire and trouble. ALE | 
SoME writers have urged, in favour of the ſupe- 
riority of Aſiatic china, that it reſiſts fire better 
than our's; that all European china will melt in 


that of Saxony, but that the Dreſden itſelf will 


melt in the foreign china. This aſſertion is en- 
tirely erroneous, if taken in it's full extent. Few 
porcelains of China will ſtand the fire ſo well as 
the Dreſden; they ſpoil and bubble in the ſame 


degree of fire which ſerves to bake that made b 


Count Lauragais ; but this is a circumſtance of ſo 
little confequence, that it ſcarce deſerves attenti- 
on. Porcelain is not intended to return into the 
furnace when once it is taken out, nor is it de- 


ſigned to bear the action of an intenfe fire. 


Ir is in point of ſolidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that of Europe; it is by the pro- 
perty it has of heating quicker and with leſs 
riſk, and of bearing, without danger of being 


broken, the ſadden effect of cold or boiling hot 


water; by the facility with which it is moulded 


and baked, which is an ineſtimable advantage, 


as pieces of all ſizes can be made with great eaſe, 
as it can be baked without any riſk, be fold at 
a lower price, be of more general uſe, and con- 
ſequently become the object of a more extenſive 


trade. 


ANOTHER great advantage of the India porce- 
lain is, that the ſame paſte is very uſeful for mak- 
ing crucibles, and a variety of ſuch veſſels which 
5 are 
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are conſtantly uſed in the other arts. They not on · B OO K 


ly bear the fire for a longer time, but communi- 
cate nothing of their ſubſtance to what is fuſed in 
them. Their ſubſtance is ſo pure, white, compact, 
and hard, that it can ſcarce be melted, and ac- 
quires no kind of tinge. & 139 
- FRANCE is at the eve of enjoying all theſe ad- 
vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, 
who has long been in ſearch of the ſecret of the 
Chineſe, has at laſt made ſome china that is very 
like it. His matetials have the ſame properties, 
and if they are not exactly the ſame, at leaſt the 
are a ſpecies of the ſame kind. Like the Chineſe, 
he can make his paſte long or ſhort, and follow 
either his 'own or ſome other proceſs. His: por- 
celain is not inferior to that of the Chineſe in 
point of pliableneſs, and is ſuperior to it in point 
of glazing ; perhaps too in the facility with. which 
it takes the colours. If it can be improved to 
ſuch a degree as to have as fine and as white a 
grain, we may diſpenſe with the porcelain of 
China, ent 0 21 
WHiLs the diſcovery of Count T auragais, from 
obſtacles with which we are unacquainted, was 
confined to mere experiment, the manufactory of 
Sevre was gradually leaving off it's frit, and ſub- 
ſtituting to it another kind of paſte, made from 
an extremely white earth, found in the province 
of Limoges. This new porcelain is much more 
folid than the former; it's appearance is more 
beautiful, it's grain more pleaſing to the eye, 
and it's tranſparency leſs vitreous, It's glazing 
is often much finer. This manufacture, by 
changing it's paſte, partakes more of the nature 
of real porcelain, and the proceſs of making it is 
more ſimple. | - 
NEveERTHELESs, as the earth made uſe of at 
Sevre is very- ſhort, and as the argillaceous part, 
I which 
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B © O E uhich is the only one that can impart coheſion to 

it, can make it eaſy to work, and give it ſolidity 

In baking, enters little into the compoſition of this 

earth, the pieces that are produced from this ma- 

nufacture will of courſe always bear a high price. 

Count Lauragais's paſte would not be ſubject to 

this inconvenience; for though it be not ſo white, 

lr under the hand of the artiſt, it will bend, 
ike wax, at pleaſure. " 

Tus brilliancy of the Limoges earth has de- 
lighted every one. Paris, and it's diſtricts, have 
been immediately filled with porcelain ovens, 
All theſe manufactures have got their materials 
from this. province, and they have been found of 
the ſame kind; but more or leſs white, and 
more or leſs. fuſible, according to the part of the 

2 extenſive layer from which they have been 
en. enn e | 
Waen M. Turgot was intendant of Limoges, 

he eſtabliſhed a manufactory of porcelain upon 
a very well-concerted plan. If this manufacture, 
which is upon the ſpot, and which has the advan- 
tage over all the reſt of ſelecting it's materials, 
and in cheapneſs of workmanſhip, ſhould be con 
ducted with activity and ſkill, it muſt put an end 
to all competition. That of Sèvre alone will ſtill 

ſubſiſt; which, from the elegance of it's forms, and 
the ſuperior taſte of it's ornaments, will ever be 
beyond any kind of compariſon. But we have 
hid enough, and perhaps too much, upon the ſub- 
ject in queſtion. We muſt now proceed to ſpeak 
of the ſilks af China. 


TheEuro- _ Thx annals of China aſcribe the diſcovery of 
Eoin > ſilk to one of the wives of the emperor Hoangti. 
Canina. Theſe. princeſſes afterwards amuſed themſelves 
— with breeding up ſilk- worms, drawing the ſilk, 
from our and working it. It is even ſaid, that in the in- 
flks. terior part of the palace there was a piece of 

— | ground 
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e empreſs, attended by the chief ladies of her 
court, went in perſon and gathered the leaves of 
ſome of the branches that were brought down fo 
as to be within her reach. So prudent an inſtance 
of policy promoted this branch of induſtry to 
ſuch a degree, that the Chineſe, who. before were 
only clothed in ſkins, ſoon appeared dreſſed in 
ſilk. The ſilks, that were now grown very com- 
mon, were ſoon brought to great perfection. 
The Chineſe were indebted for this laſt advantage 
to the writings of ſome ingenious men, and even 
of ſome miniſters, who had not diſdained to at- 
tend to this new art. All China learnt from their 
theory every thing belonging to it. 

THe art of breeding up filk-worms, and of 
ſpinning and weaving their ſilk, extended from 
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China to India and Perſia, where it made no very 


rapid progreſs; if it had, Rome would not, at 
the end of the third century, have given a pound 
of gold for a pound of ſilk. Greece having 
adopted this art in the eighth century, ſilks be- 
came a little more known, but did net 
common. They were long conſidered as an 
ohject of magnificence, and reſerved for perſons 
in the moſt eminent ſtations, and for the greateſt 
ſolemnities. At length, Roger, king of Sicily, 
ſent for manufacturers from Athens; and the cul · 
ture of the mulberry tree ſoon paſſed from that 
iſland to the neighbouring continent. Other 
countries in Europe wiſned to partake of an ad- 
vantage from which Italy derived ſo much wealth; 
and after ſome fruitleſs attempts they attained it. 
However, from the nature of the climate, or ſome 
other cauſe, it has not ſucceeded equally in every 
place. Fes Hg 1 
Tux ſilks of Naples, Fly, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin or in tram, te all ordinaty filks; 
Vol. II. 2 but 
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* K but they are uſeful, and _ neceſſary for bro- 
V. cades, for embroidery, and for all works that re- 
Yo quire ſtrong ſilk. X . 
Tus other Italian ſilks, thoſe of Novi, Venice, 
Tuſcany, Milan, Montſerrat, Bergamo, and Pied- 
mont, are uſed in organzin for the warp, though 
they are not all equally fine and good. The Bo- 
logna filks were for a long time preferred to any 
other. But ſince thoſe of Piedmont have been 
improved, they juſtly claim the preference, as be- 
ing the ſmootheſt, the fineſt, and the lighteſt. 
Thoſe of Bergamo come neareſt to them. 
TrovcH the Spaniſh ſilks in general are very 
fine, thoſe of Valencia are by far the beſt. They 
are all fit for any ſort of manufacture; the only 
fault they have, is being rather too oily, which is 
a great detriment to the dye. | 
THe French ſilks excel moſt others in Europe, 
and are inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont 
and Bergamo in point of lightneſs. Beſides, they 
are brighter coloured than thoſe of Piedmo nt; 
and more even and ſtronger than thoſe of Ber- 
gamo. Fg ; 40 | 
Tus variety of filk produced in Europe has not 
et enabled us to diſpenſe with that of the Chineſe. | 
hough 1n general it is uneven and heavy, -it will 
always be in requeſt for it's whiteneſs. .- It.is gene- 
rally thought to derive this advantage from na- 
ture: but it is more probable, that, when the 
Chineſe draw the ſilk, they put ſome ingredient 
into tlie baſon, that has the property of expel- 
ling all heterogeneous ſubſtances, or at leaſt the 
coarſeſt parts of them. The little waſte there is 
in this ſilk compared to any other, when it is 
boiled for dying, ſeems to give great weight to 


this conjecture. | 
HowEvER this be, the Chineſe filk is fo far 

ſuperior to any. oth& in whiteneſs, that it is x 
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only one which can be uſed for blondes andBOOK 


gauzes : all our endeavours to ſubſtitute our own 
in the blonde manufactures have been fruitleſs, 
whether we have made uſe of prepared or unpre- 
pared ſilk. The attempts in gauze have not been 
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quite ſo unſucceſsful. The whiteſt French and 


Italian ſilks have been tried, and ſeemed to anſwer 
tolerably well; but neither the colour nor the 
dreſſing were ſo perfect as in the gauzes made with 
the Chineſe ſilk. ES Fs 

In the laſt century, the Europeans imported very 
little filk-from China. The French filk ſucceeded 
very well for black and coloured gauze, and for 
cat-gut that was then in faſhion. The taſte that 
has prevailed for theſe forty years paſt, and more 
eſpecially for the laſt twenty-five, for white gauzes 
and blondes, has gradually increaſed the demand 
for this production of the Eaſt. Of late it has 
amounted to - eighty thoufand weight a year, 
of which France has always taken near three- 


fourths. This importation has increaſed to ſuch a 


degree, that in 1766 the Engliſh alone imported a 
hundred and four thouſand weight: as it could 
not be all conſumed in gauze and blonde, the 
manufacturers have uſed it for tabbies and hoſe. 
The ſtockings made of this filk are of a beautiful 
white that never changes, but are not near ſo fine 
as others. | | | 
Bs IDE this ſilk, fo remarkable for it's white- 
neſs, which comes chiefly from the province of 
Tche-Kiang, and is known in Europe by the name 
of Nanking-lilk, which is the place where moſt of 
it is prepared, China produces ordinary ſilks, 
which we call Canton. As theſe are only fit for 
ſome kinds of tram, and are as dear as our own, 


which anſwer the ſame purpoſe, very few are im- 


ported. - The quantity brought home by the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch does not exceed five or {ix thouſand 
SS! pieces. 
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o © k pieces. The manufactured ſilks are a much more 


v. 


| conſiderable article. 


Taz Chineſe are not leſs ingenious in waving 
their ſilks than in preparing them. This does not 
extend to thoſe that are mixed with gold and ſil- 
ver. Their manufacturers have never known 
how to draw out theſe metals into thread, and the 
whole of their art conſiſts in rolling their ſilks 
upon gilt paper, or putting the paper upon them 
after they are woven. Both methods are equally. 
bad. ; os Fg 
| Trovcn, in general, men are more apt to be 
pleaſed with novelty than with true excellence, 
yet the Europeans have never been tempted to buy 


theſe ſtuffs, 2 have been equally diſguſted 


at the aukwardneſs of the patterns, which exhibit 
nothing but diſtorted figures, and unmeaning 
groupes; they diſcover no taſte in the diſpoſition 
of the lights and ſhades, nor any of that ele- 
gance and eaſe that appears in the works of our 


good artiſts, There is a ſtiffneſs and a want of 


freedom, in all that the Chineſe do, that is diſ- 
pleaſing to perſons of any taſte; all favours of 
their particular turn of mind, which is deſtitute of 
vivacity and elevation. | | 
Tae only thing that makes us overlook theſe 
defects in. thoſe works that repreſent flowers, 
birds, or trees, is, that none of thoſe objects are 
raiſed. The figures are painted upon the ſilk it- 
ſelf with indelible colours; and yet the deception 
is ſo perfect, that all theſe objects appear to be 


brocaded or embroidered. 


Tuts plain filks want no recommendation, 
for they are perfect in their kind: and ſo are their 
colours, eſpecially the green and the red. The 
white of their damaſks has ſomething extremely 


pleaſing. The Chineſe make them only with the 


filk of Tche-Kiang, They thoroughly boil the 
EY: | warp, 


preferred. For this pu 
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warp, as we do, but only half-boil the woof. ThisB O O K 
method gives the damaſk more ſubſtance and ſtiff V. 
neſs. It has a reddiſh caſt without being yellow, 
which is very pleaſing, and has not that glare that 

dazzles the ſight. This agreeable white is likewiſe 


obſerved in the Chineſe varniſh. © 
Tae varniſh is a particular kind of reſin, which The Euro- 
diſtils from a tree called at Japan, frz-dfiu, and Fhaſe Por” 
at China, fi-cbu. It has few branches, and is of quered 
the height of the willow, It's bark is of a whitiſh 1 
colour and rough, it's wood brittle and full of China, 
pitch. It's leaves, which are alternately diſpoſed Pigreſſion 
at the extremity of the branches, reſemble thoſe Pn Fe. 
of the aſh, and puſh out from their axillæ cluſters empire. 
of flowers, which are male upon one plant, and 
female upon another. The firſt have a calix with 
five diviſions, five petals, and as many ſtamina, 
In the others we find, inſtead of ſtamina, a piſtil 
crowned with. three ſtyles; this piſtil becomes a 
yellowiſh fruit, of the bigneſs of a pea, ſlightly 
compreſſed on the fides, and filled with a hard 
kernel. This tree grows. very well from ſeed, 
but the method of propagating it by ſprigs is 
10 the branches Nom 
which new plants are to be raiſed, are choſen in 
autumn. They are ſurrounded * at their baſe 
with a ball of moiſtened earth, tied round with 
thread, till the ſeaſon of the froſt, and kept moiſt 
by being . conſtantly watered. In the fpring, 
when. the branch has ſhot ſome branches into this 
earth, it is ſawed off below the ball, and tranſ- 
plante. E 
Tais tree grows only in ſome mild provinces 
of China and Japan. It is alſo found in thoſe 
regions of America, that ate ſituated winder the 
ſame latitude, ſuch as Louiſiana and Carolina. 
It thrives: in all foils and with all expoſures : but 
it's produce. is not the ſame in every place, either 
| in 
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' BOO Kin quality or quantity. It requires but little care 


3 


in cultivating. It is ſufficient to ſtir up the 
ground a little at the foot of the trees, and to put 
dead leaves round it, which ſerve inſtead of dung. 
The trunk of thoſe trees, that grow wild in the 
mountains, is ſometimes twelve inches in diame- 
ter. It is much leſs in thoſe trees that are culti- 
vated, and which do not laſt leſs than ten years. 
This difference is to be attributed to the inciſions 
that are made in their bark to extract the varniſh. 
This milky juice, which exiſts in all parts of the 


tree, diſtils from the inciſions, under the form of 


liquid pitch. When expoſed to the air it aſſumes 
a reddiſh colour, which is ſoon changed into a 
bright black. Shells are fixed at each flit, to re- 
ceive the liquor; which is afterwards poured into 
bamboos, and then carried to the merchants, who 
put it into larger veſſels. The freſh varniſh ex- 
hales a dangerous vapour, which produces inflam- 
matory humours upon the ſkin of thoſe who are 
expoſed to it. They preſerve themſelves from 
this pernicious effect, by turning the head aſide 


when they collect the liquid, or when they pour it 


off. Some travellers add, that the work-men rub 
their hands and face with oil before and after the 
buſineſs, and that they carefully cover all other 
parts of the body. 

THe varniſh is gathered in the ſummer, and the 
proceſs is repeated three times in the ſame ſeaſon, 
and upon the ſame tree; but the firſt that runs off 
is the beſt, When the tree appears exhauſted, jt's 


ſtem is cut off, and the root puſhes forth freſh 


ſhoots, which are ready to yield varniſh at the end 

of three years. N | 
Tux varniſh-moſt in repute is that which comes 
from Japan. It does not require much prepara- 
tion. It is ſufficient to ſtrain it through a cloth, 
jn order to ſeparate it from any foreign particles. 
22 The 
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The —— way 4s parts are alſo evaporated B G q 
by the heat of the ſun, and hog's gall is added to 
__ ita degree of —— . 9 

We muſt not confound this varniſh with a very 
inferior ſort with which it is adulterated. The 
latter, which 1s known by the name of Siam var- 
niſh, diſtils from the tree that yields the anacar- 
dium. It is only uſed in varniſhing the moſt or- 

dinary utenſils. It is gathered at Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Tonquin, where the Chineſe purchaſe 
it, becauſe that which they extract from the Tſi- 
chu is not ſufficient for their conſumption. 

THz true varniſh, of which they diſtinguiſh 
three different kinds in China, is uſed in two 
ways. The firſt conſiſts in rubbing the wood with 
a particular ſort of oil uſed in China; and as ſoon 
as it is dry, the varniſh is laid on. It is fo tranſ- 
parent, that the veins of the wood appear tinged 
through it, if it be laid on but two or three times. 

If it be repeatedly applied, it may be brought to | 
ſhine like a looking-glaſls. | 

Tue other way is more complicated. A kind , 
of paſte-board is glued by the help of maſtic over 
the wood, On this ſmooth and ſolid ground are 
ſpread ſeveral layers of varniſh. It muſt be neither 
too thick nor too liquid; and in this juſt medium 
the ſkill of the artiſt principally conſiſts. 

WearcaeveR way the varniſh is laid on, it effec- 

- tually preſerves. the wood from decaying. The 
worms can ſcarce penetrate it, neither has the 
damp ever the leaſt effect upon it; and with a 
little care this varniſh leaves no ſmell behind. 

THis varniſh is as pleaſing to the eye as it is 
durable. It may be applied on gold and ſilver, 
and mixed with all forts of colours. Upon it are | 
painted figures, - landſcapes, palaces, hunting par- | Y (| 
ties, and battles, In ſhort, it would not be de- 
ficient | 
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BOO K ficient in any reſpect, if it were not generally 
- ſpoiled by the badneſs of the Chineſe drawing. 
ſ— NoTtwITHSTANPDING this defect, the making 


of this ware requires much pains and conſtant at- 
terition. This varniſh muſt be laid on nine or ten 
times at leaſt, and cannot be ſpread too thin. 
There muſt be a ſufficient time allowed between 
the application of each layer, that it may be ſuf- 


fered to dry. A longer time ſtill muſt be allowed 


between the application of the laſt layer and the 
poliſhing, painting, and gilding. A whole ſum- 
mer is ſcarce ſufficient for all this proceſs at Nans 
king, from whence the court and the chief cities 
of the empire are ſupplied. It is carried on with 

reater expedition at Canton. As there is a great 
ee for this ware in Europe, and as the Euro- 

ans will have it made according to their own 
plan, and will allow but a ſhort time to complete 
it, it is uſually finiſhed in too great haſte. The 
artiſt, not having time to give the neceſſary de- 
gre2 of perfection to his work, is ſatisfied if he 


can but make it pleaſing to the eye. The Chineſe 


manufacture of paper is not liable to the ſame im- 
perfections. | 

Or1GINALLY the Chineſe wrote with a ſteel 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which being faſt- 
ened together, made a volume. They afterwards 
traced their characters upon pieces of ſilk or linen, 
cut to any length or breadth. At laſt, about ſix- 
teen hundred years ago, they found out the ſecret 


of making paper. 


Tae Chineſe paper is of two kinds. That 
which is yſed for writing and printing, is made 
of cotton rags, and of hemp, by a proceſs nearly 
ſimilar to that which is practiſed in the European 
manufactures. It is equal, and in ſome reſpects, 
ſuperior to our paper. It's thinneſs and trank 
parency have ſuggeſted the idea of it's being 

| | | made 
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made of filk. But the perſons who have propa- B O © K 


gated this opinion knew not that ſilk, though it 
may be reduced intg very minute particles, will 
not mix with water, and can never acquire a con- 

ſiſtence by being laid upon frames. e 
lx making the ſecond kind of paper, the Chi- 
neſe uſe the internal barks of the mulberry-tree, of 
the elm, of the cotton-tree, and more frequently 


of the bamboo. Theſe ſubſtances, after they are 


become rotten by foaking in muddy water with 


lime in it, are cut in pieces, bleached in the dew 


or in-the ſun, triturated in mortars, arid boiled in 
coppers to a fluid paſte. This paſte being ſpread 
upon frames that are made of ſmall cane-rods 
paſſed through the wire drawing iron, produces 
thoſe ſneets of paper that are ſometimes twelve 
feet long, and four feet broad, and which are 
generally uſed for hangings in the Chineſe houſes. 
Sometimes they are deſigned for writing or print- 
ing: but they muſt in that caſe be dipped in a ſo- 
lution of alum; and even after this proceſs, one can 
only write or print upon one of the two ſides. 
| - THouGH this paper be apt to crack, to be in- 
jured by damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is be- 
come an article of trade. Europe has borrowed 
from Aſia the idea of furniſhing cloſets and making 
ſcreens with it. 5h 
Tus figures upon this paper are graceful in 
their attitudes and in their dreſs: but though we 
ſee heads, which preſent ſome agreeable feature, 
yet they are very incorrectly drawn. © The eyes 
ina full face are frequently repreſented -as they 
ſhould appear in a profile; and the hands are al- 
ways wretchedly done. Moreover, there are no 
ſhades in theſe drawings, and the objects appear 
as if they received light from all ſides. They 
have not even a ſhade upon their ground, and are, 
jn fome meaſure, tranſparent. © Accordingly, it 
may 
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BOOK may be ſaid that the Chineſe are not in the leaft 
V. in poſſeſſion of the art of painting: for there can 
| be no painting where there are neither contours, 

nor half-tints, nor ſhades, nor reflected lights. 
Their works are at beſt nothing more than ſlight- 
coloured prints. ' FP. 5 
Ws cannot draw any concluſion from the plates 
that were engraved at Paris for the Emperor of 
China. The drawings were made by miſſionaries 
who had learnt the art of deſign in Europe, by 
which means, they have in general been found 
conformable to the ideas of effect which we ac- 
quire from a ſtudied inſpection of nature. Ne- 
vertheleſs, in conformity without doubt to the 
cuſtom of the empire, one of them has been found, 
in which the figures marked no ſnade upon the 
ground, which made them appear as if they were 
in the air. | . 

Tu perſpective we obſerve in theſe drawings, 
may alſo be attributed to the knowledge acquired 
in Europe. Though it be not accurate nor well 
choſen, ſince all the aſpects are preſented as in a 
kite's view, yet theſe prints are, in this reſpect, 
very ſuperior to real Chineſe, drawings. In the 
latter, we may indeed diſtinguiſh. ſome idea of 
diminution in perſpective, and of the leſſening of 
objects: but we diſcern nothing that can induce 
us to ſuppoſe, that they have any knowledge of 
perſpective geometrically demonſtrated, = 

THesE theoretical principles being leſs neceſ- 
ſary in ſculpture, they have made more profi- 
ciency in that art. In many of their figures with 
ſhaking heads, we obſerve accurate-imitations of 
nature, executed with great care, but without 
taſte in the workmanſhip, and ſervilely copied, 
as amongſt us, at the revival of the arts. Theſe 
artiſts know not how to conſider nature in her 
beauties. This proceeds, probably, from their 

| not 
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not ſtudying the naked figure, and from the cir- BOOK 


cumſtance of their not aiming at improvement, as 
ſoon as they find that they are advanced as far as 
their predeceflors. | 

Tx1s confined method of ſtudying, may how- 
ever have produced one good effect among them, 
with reſpect to their porcelain, It may have con- 
tributed to preſerve in their vaſes the forms the 
moſt ſimple, and thoſe which firſt preſented them- 
ſe]ves, - Theſe are, in fact, the moſt proper for 
this ſpecies of (culpture. They are the beſt 
adapted to the neceſſity of bearing an intenſe fire 
without getting out of ſnape. Their form, which 
is generally upright, or has none but very eaſy 
inflections, ſeems more fit to bear the effect of 
baking. Our abundance of genius, and the con- 
ſtant deſire of producing ſomething new, induces 
us to attempt all kinds of curved attitudes, and 
frequently to paint objects in the air, which 
ſuccced with difficulty; and which, becoming ir- 


regular by the action of the fire, produce many 


defects, and occaſion the loſs of ſeveral pieces. 
To which we may add, that the firſt workmen 
who were employed in making figures for vaſes 
in our manufactures, were too much accuſtomed 
to work in gold and filver, where every thing 
may be attempted. It is to be hoped, that 
time, experience, and the failure of ſucceſs in 
many trials, will reſtore to this art the ſimplicity 
that belongs to it. 

SINCE the cuſtom of painting upon paper has 
been adopted in France and England, the Chineſe 
paper is in leſs requeſt, We may poſſibly be as 
ſucceſsful in our endeavours of producing rhubarb 
for ourſelves, 


Tus rhubarb is a root which has the property Chinaſup- 
of purging gently, of ſtrengrhening the ſtomach, pes 
of facilitating digeſtion, and of deſtroying worms gh 


IN 
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B ol 0 K in children. It is a tuberoſe root, rather ſpongy, 
brown on the outſide, yellow internally and ſtreak- 

barb. and ed with reddiſh veins. It's taſte is bitter and 

other ar- aſtringent, it's ſmell acrid and aromatic. That 

ticles. which is cloſe, has a ſtrong ſmell, and tinges the 
faliva yellow, is preferred. The pieces that are 
rotten, too looſe in their texture, and have but 
little ſmell, are thrown away. | 

We bave not, as yet, any certain Yo of the 
plant that yields this remedy: it has not been 
examined upon the ſpot by any naturaliſt. The 
rhubarb of Muſcovy, the leaves of which are un- 
dulated, has been for ſome time conſidered as the 
true rhubarb : but it's root, which is too com- 
pact, and leſs purgative, ſeems to decide the 
matter againſt it. Another ſpecies, which is the 
Rheum Palmatum of the botaniſts, and ſome ſeeds 
of which Mr. de Juſſieu has lately received 
through Ruſſia, ſhould ſeem to be the plant in 
queſtion. It's root has the ſame texture, the 
fame diſtinguiſhing - characters, the ſame pro- 
perties as that which is uſed in our ſhops. It is 
oblong, tuberoſe, and puſhes out ſeveral leaves, 
palmated, has ſharp pointed pods, from the mid- 
dle of which there riſes, at the height of ſix feet, 
a ſtalk of white flowers, rather ſmall, each of 
which is compoſed of a coloured calix with ſix di- 
viſions of nine ſtamina, and one piſtil, ſurmounted 
with three ſtyles, . becomes, as it ripens, a 
triangular ſeed, - 

We know not the "pred place from: whence 
this ſpecies originally comes: but it is well aſcer- 
rained, that the true rhubarb grows without cul- 
tivation, between the thirtieth and thirty ninth 
degrees of north latitude. The provinces of Chenfi 
and of Setſchuen, to the north-weſt of China, the 
Leſs Bucharia, and the kingdom of Tangut, fill up 
vigreat part of this immenſe ſpace. * 

HE 
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Tur root of the rhubarb is taken out of the B OO K 
earth towards the end of winter, before the leaves * . 
are unfolded. It is cut into pirces, which are 
placed upon long tables, and ſtirred about ſeveral 
times in a day, till the juice they: contain is grown 
thick and concrete. Without this precaution, 
the moſt active part of the root would be diſh- 
pated, the conſequences of which would be a di- 
minution of it's weight, 'and*of it's virtues. - The 
roots are afterwards ſtrung upon little ſtrings to 
dry them, and are hung up in the open air, in a 
ſhady place, or tied round the necks of the cattle, 


as ſome travellers affirm. They are afterwards 


folded up in cotton, and ſent” 0 ue reſpeQuve 
deftinations. 485 

Tus Calmuck — and tha 9 — of 
Great Bucharia, are the perſons who carry the 
rhubarb to Oremburg, where the Ruſſian govern- 
ment has it bought gp. The good roots are care- 
fully ſeparated . the bad ones. Thoſe that 
are not worth preſerving are burnt; and the reſt 
are dried a ſecond time. The rhubarb that is not 
conſumed in the interior part of the empire, is 
delivered to the Engliſh merchants at a ſtipulated 
price, whieh never varies.” "Ie is the beſt of all the 
rhubarbs. BAN 39 

NexT to this is the fore which the * of 


Great Bucharia carry into Perſia, and which, after 


having traverſed part of Aſia by land, arrives on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, en, it is 
bought by the Venetians 

Be rox it is fold again, this —— is treated 
nearly with the ſame care as that which has paſſed 


through the bands of the Ruſſians. 


Tue rhubarb which comes to us by theſe two 
channels, not being ſufficient for our conſump- 
tion, we have been obliged to employ that which 


our en bring us from China. It is very 
inferior 
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inferior to the other ſorts; whether it be that it 
has only been dried in an oven, as it has been 
imagined from it's not being bored; or whether it 
may have acquired ſome particular taſte by being 
placed near other productions; or, in a word, 
whether a long voyage at ſea may not have altered 
it's properties. N | ö 

Tur Europeans have been deſirous of appro- 
priating to themſelves this ſalutary plant. The 
rhubarb tree which is ſeen in the royal garden at 
Paris, has already furniſhed ſome feeds and ſhoots, 
which have ſucceeded in an open ground, in ſe- 
veral provinces of the kingdom. The ſociety 
eſtabliſhed at London for the encouragement of 
arts and commerce, diſtributed, in 1779, medals 
to two Engliſh cultivators who had produced 
rhubarb of a ſuperior quality. Theſe firſt experi- 
ments muſt have been attended with favourable 
conſequences. * | 
BxsiD the articles already mentioned, the 
Europeans bring from China, ink, camphire, bo- 
rax, canes, gum- lac; and formerly they purchaſed 
gold there. TT | 
lx Europe a mark of gold is worth about four- 
teen marks and a half of ſilver. If there were a 
country in which it was worth twenty, our mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to exchange it 
for ſilver. They would bring us back that filver, 
to receive gold in exchange, which they would 
again carry abroad for the ſame purpoſe. This 


trade would be continued in this manner till the 


relative value of the two metals came to be much 
the ſame in both countries It was upon this 
principle, that for a long time ſilver was ſent to 
China, to be bartered for gold; by which traffic a 
profit of forty-five per cent. was made. It was never 


carried on by the charter companies; becauſe the 


profit they made upon it, however conſiderable it 
| LR may 
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upon their merchandiſe. Their agents, who were 
not indulged in purſuing what trade they choſe, 
attended to theſe ſpeculations for their own ad- 
vantage. They followed this branch of commerce 
with ſo much aſſiduity, that in a ſhort time the 
returns were not ſufficient to induce them to con- 
tinue it. Gold is of greater or leſs value at Can- 
ton, according to the time of the year when it is 
purchaſed, it's value is lower from the beginning 
of February to the end of May, than through the 
teſt of the year, when the harbour is full of foreign 
ſhips, Yet, in the moſt favourable ſeaſon, no more 
than eighteen per cent. is to be made of it, which 
is not a ſufficieat inducement for any one to under- 
take this traffie. The only agents, . who have nat 
been ſufferers by the ceſſation of this trade, are 
thoſe of the French company, who were never al- 
lowed to be concerned in it. The directors re- 
ſerved that profit for themſelves. Many attempt- 
ed it; but Caſtanier was the only one who carried 
on the trade with abilities and ſucceſs. He ſent 
goods to Mexico; theſe were ſold for piaſters, 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Phi- 
lippines, and from thence to China, where they 
were bartered for gold. That able man, by this 
judicious circulation, had opened a track, which it 
is ſurpriſing that no one has ſince purſued. 


may appear, was yet much inferior to that obtained B O © K 


Al the European nations, which fail beyond Account 
the Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The of the Eu- 


Portugueſe were the firſt who landed there. The 


Cbineſe gave them the town of Macao, which was formed 


built, upon a barren and rugged ſpot, on the point 
of a little iſland at the mouth of the river Canton, 
and with it a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. They obtained the freedom of. the 
harbour, which is too narrow, but ſafe and com- 


modious, upon the condition of paying to the em- 
| pire 
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pire all the duties to be levied on the ſhips that 
ſhould come in ; and they purchaſed the liberty 
of building fortifications, by engaging to pay 4 
yearly tribute of 37, 500 livres“. As long as the 
court of Lifbon maintained the ſovereignty of the 
Indian ſeas, this place was a famous mart. It de- 
clined in the ſame proportion as'the power of the 
Portugueſe, and gradually came to nothing. 
There would ſcarce be any remembrance left of 
this ſpot, formerly ſo celebrated, if, during one 
part of the year, it did not ſerve as an aſylum for 
the European factors, who, after the departure of 
their ſhips, are obliged to quit Canton, - which they 
cannot re enter till their veſſels return. Never- 
theleſs, the feeble remains of this once flouriſhing 
colony, ſtill enjoyed a kind of independence till 
the year 1774. | 

Ar that period, the murder of a Chineſe deter- 
mined the viceroy of the province'to apply to his 
court for a magiſtrate to inſtruct and govern the 
barbarians of Macao; thefe were the words of his 
petition. The court ſent a Mandarin, who took 
poſſeſſion of the town in the name of his maſter. 
He ſcorned to live among foreigners, who are al- 
ways holden in great contempt, and fixed his reſi · 
dence at the diſtance of a league from the town. 

Taz Dutch met with worſe treatment about a 
century ago. Thoſe republicans; who, notwith- 
ſtanding the 'fuperiority they had gained in the 
Aſiatic ſeas, had been excluded from China by 
the intrigues of the Portugueſe, at laſt got acceſs 
to the ports of that empire. Not ſatisfied with 
the precarious footing they had acquired there, 
they attempted to erect a fort near Hoang - pou, 
under pretence of building 'a warehouſe. - It is 
faid, that their deſign was to make themſelves 
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maſters of the navigation of the Tigris, and to B O O K 
give law both to the Chineſe and to foreigners, V. 
who were deſirous of trading to Canton. Their 
views were diſcovered too ſoon for their intereſt. 
They were all maſſacred; and it was a great while 
before any of their nation could venture to appear 
anew upon the coaſts of China. They were ſeen 
there again about the year 1730. The firſt 
ſhips that arrived there came from Java, They 
brought various commodities of the growth of 
India in general, and of their own colonies in 
particular, and bartered them for thoſe of the 
country, The commanders of theſe veſſels; 
wholly intent upon pleaſing the council of Bata- 
via, — which they immediately received their 
orders, and expected their promotion, had no- 
thing in view but to diſpoſe of the merchandiſe 
they were intruſted with, without attending to the 
quality of that they received in return. The 
Company ſoon found, that in conſequence of this 
proceeding. they could never ſuppott themſelves 
againſt their competitors. This conſideration de- 
termined them to {end ſhips directly from Europe 
with money. They touch at Batavia, where they 
take in ſuch commodities of the country as are fit 
for China, and return directly into our latitudes, 
with much better ladings than formerly; but not 
ſo good as thoſe of the Engliſu. 

Or all the nations that have eſtabliſhed an in- 
tereourſe with China, the Engliſn have main- 
tained- it the moſt conſtantly: They had a fac- 
tory in the iſland of Chuſan, at the time when 
affairs were chiefly tranſacted at Emouy. When 
theſe were centered: at Canton; their activity was 
{till the ſame. As their Company were required 
to expart; woollen .claths,” they determined to 
keep agents conſtantly at this place to diſpoſe of 
them. This cuſtom of the Engliſi, joined to the 
Vol. II. A a Treat 
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B O O Kgreat demand for tea in their ſettlements, made 


V. 
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them, at the beginning of the century, maſters 
of almoſt all the trade carried on between China 
and Europe. The heavy duties, laid by the Par- 
liament on that foreign production, at laſt made 
other nations, and France in particular, ſenſible 
of the advantages of this commerce. 
France: had formed in 1660 a particular 
Company for the trade of theſe latitudes. A 
rich merchant of Rouen, named Fermanel, was 


at the head of the undettaking; which was be- 


gun with an inſufficient capital, and proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The averſion, naturally entertained 
lor a people ho believed that foreigners came 
among them for no other purpoſe than to corrupt 
their morals, and to deprive them of their liberty, 
was conſiderably increaſed by the loſſes that were 


ſuſtained. In vain, towards the year 1685, did 


the Chineſe alter their opinion, and conſequently 
their behaviour. The French ſeldom frequent 
their ports. The new' ſociety - formed in 1698, 
was not more active than the former; nor did 


they ſucceed in this trade, till it came to be unit- 


ed with that of India, and roſe in the ſame pro- 


portion. 


Tur Danes and the Swedes began to frequent 
the ports of China about the ſame time, and have 


acted upon the ſame principles as the French. The 


Embden Company would Tree, have adopted 
them likewiſe, had it ſubſiſted long enough. = 


Tux annual purchaſes made by the Europeans 


in. China, if we: compute them by thoſe of the 
year 1766, amount to 26,754, 494 livres“; this 
ſum, above four-fifths of which is laid out on 
the ſingle article of tea, was paid in piaſtres, 


or in goods carried by twenty-three ſhips, Swe- 


„ 1,114,5701, 118. 8d. = 
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den furniſhed 1,935,168 livres (a) in money, and BO O K 


427,500 ) in tin, lead, and other corgmodities. \ AG => 


Denmark, 2,161,630 livres (c) in money, and 
231,000 (4). in iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, 
4,000,000 (e) in money, and 400,005 (f) in 
drapery. Holland, 2,7 35,400 (g) in money, .and 
44,600 (Y) in woollen goods, belide 4,002, 150 (i) 
in the produce of her colonies. Great Britain, 
5,443,506. livres (4) in money, 2,000,475 (/) in 
woollen cloths, and 3,375,000 (m) in various arti- 
cles from different parts of India. All theſe ſums 
together. amount to 26,7 54,494 livres (n). We 
do not include in this calculation 10, ooo, ooo (o) 
in ſpecie, Which the Engliſh have catried over 


and above hat we have mentioned, becauſe they 


were deſtined to pay off the debts that nation had 
contracted, or to lay in a ſtock to trade upon in 
the intervals between the voyages. 

Ir is not eaſy to foreſee. what this trade will Conjec- 
hereafter be. Though the Chineſe are ſo fond of tuts cen- 
money, they ſeem more inclined to ſhut their = — 
ports againſt, the Eutopeans, than to encourage ſtate of the 
them to extend their trade. As the ſpirit of t — in 
Tartars has ſubſided, and the conquerors have China. 
imbibed the maxims of the vanquiſhed nation, 
they have adopted their prejudices, and in parti- 
cular their. averſion and contempt of foreigners. 

They have. diſcovered theſe diſpoſitions, by the 
humiliating hardſhips. they have impoſed” upon 
them, after having treated them with great re- 
ſpect. The tranſition is but ſhort from this pre- 
carious ſituation to a total expulſion. It may not 
be far off; and this is the more likely, as there is 
J (9 eee ee. 


ä 175 113,976. 5 1,8881. 6s. 8d. (1) 166,6721. 188. 4d. 
) 226,8 151. 58. (1) 83, 35 3I. 23. 6d. m) 1406251. 
(n) 1,114,7771. 118. 8d. (o) 416,661. 138. 4d. 
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B O O Kan active nation which is, perhaps, ſecretly con- 


V. 
—— 


triving to bring about this event. 
Tus Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is 
rown very fond of ſeveral Chineſe productions. 
They may readily fuppoſe, that the impoſſibility 
of procuring them from the firſt hand would not 
hinder the conſumption. If all Europeans were 
excluded from China, the natives would export 
their own commodities, As their ſhipping 1s not 
fit for a long navigation, they would be under a 
neceſſity of carrying them to Batavia, or Ma- 
lacca; and the nation to whom theſe colonies be- 
long, would immediately get all this trade in 
it's hands. It is dreadful even to ſuſpect theſe 
republicans of any thing ſo baſe, but it is well 
known that they have been guilty of more odious 
acts for intereſts of leſs conſequence. 

Ie the ports of China were once ſhut, it is pro- 
bable they would be ſo for ever. The obſtinacy 
of that nation would never ſuffer them to retract, 
and there is no appearanee that they would be 
compelled to it. What meaſures could be taken 
againſt a ſtate at the diſtance of eight thouſand 


leagues? No government can be ſo abſurd as to 
imagine, that men, after the fatigues of ſo long a 


voyage, would venture to attempt conqueſts in a 
eountry defended by ſuch a number of people, 
however deſtitute of courage this nation, which 
has never tried it's ſtrength againſt the Europeans, 
may be ſuppoſed to be. The only way in which 
we could diſtreſs theſe people, would be by inter- 
cepting their navigation, which is an object they 
pay little attention to, as it neither affects their 
ſubſiſtence nor their conveniences. 

Even this fruitleſs revenge would be practicable 
bur for a ſhort time. he ſhips employed in 
this piratical crniſe would be driven from thoſe 


latitudes, .one part of the year by the monſoons, 


and 
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and the other part by the ſtorms they call typhons, B 9 EK 


” 


which are peculiar to the ſeas of China. 


Havi thus explained the manner in which © * © 


the Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaft 
India trade, it will not' be improper to examine 
three queſtions, which naturally ariſe upon the 
ſubject, and have not yet been decided. 1. Whe- 
ther it be adviſeable to continue that trade. 2, 
Whether large ſettlements be neceſſary to carry it 
on with ſucceſs. 3. Whether it ought to be left 
in the hands of excluſive companies. We ſhall 


diſcuſs theſe points with impartiality, as we have 
no other concern in the cauſe but the intereſt of 


mankind, . 

ALL the accounts we have of things, are per- 
verted by ignorance or evil intentions. The 
politician is guided only by his views; the mer- 
chant by his intereſt. There is none but the 
philoſopher who knows when to doubt; who is 
ſilent, when his knowledge fails him; and who 
tells the truth, when once he reſolves to ſpeak. 
For indeed, what reward could be offered, of 
ſufficient importance to induce him to deceive 
mankind, and to forfeit his character, If we 
ſuppoſe it fortune; he is rich enough, if he have 
but a ſufficiency to ſatisfy his wants, which are 
extremely limited. Is it ambition? If he have 
the happineſs of being wiſe, he may excite the 
envy of others; but there is nothing under the 
heavens that he can poſſibly covet. Is he ro be 
tempted with dignities? He knows they will not 
be offered to him; and if they ſhould be, he 
knows that he. would not accept them without a 
certainty of doing good. Is he to be ſeduced by 
flattery? He is totally unacquainted with this art, 
and diſdains the contemptible advantages of ir. 
Can he be influenced by fear? He fears nothing; 


not even death. If he be thrown into a dun- 
geon, 
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5 O O K geon, he is well aware this is not the firſt time 


V. 
— 


that tyrants, or fanatics, have plunged virtue 
into ſuch a ſituation, from whence ſhe has been 
taken out merely to be dragged. upon a ſcaffold. 
It is he who eſcapes out of the bands of deſtin 


that knows not how to lay hold of him, beca 


— 
urope 
mould 
continue 
it's trade 
withLadia, 


he has braken off, as the. ſtoic ſays, the handles 


by which the. ſtrong. ſeizes upon the weak, and 


diſpoſes of them at pleaſure. "1 
Won vx conſiders Europe as forming but 
one body, the. members of which. are united in 
one common , intereſt, or at leaſt. in the ſame 
kind of intereſt, will not heſitate to pronounce, 
whether her connections with Aſia be advan- 
tageous or not. The India trade evidently en- 


larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procures 


us wholeſome and, agreeable liquors, conveni- 
ences of a more. refined nature, more ſplendid 
furniture, ſome ne pleaſures, and a more com- 
fortable exiſtence, Such powerful incentives have 
had the ſame influence upon tho'e nations, who, 
from their ſituation, activity, good fortune in 


making diſcoveries, and boldnels, in enterpriſes, 


can procure theſę enjoymenis ſor themſelves at 


their very ſource; as upon thoſe who are unable 


to acquire them, unleſs through the changel of 
the maritime ſtates, whoſe navigation enabled 
them to diſperſe the ſupefluities of their enjoy- 

e continent. . The Europeans 
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R time and cuſtom, made them conſider this com- 
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pliance as detrimental to the ſtability of the com- B 00 K 
mon good. | 


Bur the time with come, when it - became 
neceſſary to remove the reſtraints. Can it be a 
matter of doubt, whether it be beneficial to add 
the enjoyments of foreign climates to thoſe of our 
own? Univerſal] ſociety exiſts as well for the com- 
mon intereſt of the whole, as by the mutual inte- 
reſt of all the individuals that compoſe it. An 
increaſe of felicity muſt, therefore, reſult from a 
general intercourſe. Commerce is the exerciſe 
of that valuable liberty, to which nature has in- 
vited all men; which is the fource of their hap- 
pineſs, and Weed of their virtues. We may 
even venture to aſſert, that men are never ſo truly 
ſenſible of their freedom as they are in a commer- 
cial intercourſe; nor is any thing ſo conducive 
to it as commercial laws: and one particular 
advantage derived from this circumſtance is, that 
as trade produces liberty, fo i it contributes to pre- 
ſerve it. 

We muſt be but little acquainted with man, if 
Ve imagine, that, in order to make him happy, 
he muſt be debarred from enjoyments. We grant, 
that the being accuſtomed to want the conveni- 
ences of life leſſens the ſum of our misfortunes ; 
but by diminiſhing our pleafures in a greater pro- 


portion than our pains, we are rather brought to 


a a ſtate of inſenſibility than of happineſs. If nature 
have given man a heart ſuſceptible of tender im- 
preſſions; if his imagination be for ever involun- 
tarily employed in ſearch of ideal and deluſive 
objects wx 'happineſs; it is fit that his reſtleſs 


mind ſhould have an infinite variety of enjoy- 
ments to purſue. But let reaſon teach him to be 
ſatisfied with ſuch things as he can enjoy, and not 
io be anxious for hoſe that ate out of his reach 


his is true wiſdom. But to require, that reaſon 
ſhould 
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B O © K ſhould make us voluntarily reject what it is in our 
* Power to add to our preſent happineſs, is to con- 
SY tradict nature, and to ſubvert the firſt. principles 
of ſociety; it is to transform the univerſe into one 
vaſt monaſtery, and to change men into ſo many 
idle and melancholy anchorets. Let us ſuppoſe 
this project executed; and, caſting our eyes upon 
the globe, let us aſk ourſelves, whether we ſhould 
be better pleaſed with it jn the ſtate we ſhould then 
ſee it, than as it was hefore +, . 

How ſhall we perſuade man to be content with 
the few indulgences that moraliſts think proper to 
allow him? How ſhall--we aſcertain the limits of 
what is neceſſary, Which varies according to his 
ſituation in life, his attainments, and his deſires ? 
No ſooner had his induſtry facilitated the means 
of procuring a ſubſiſtence; . than the leiſure he 
gained by this was employed in extending the li- 
mits of his faculties, and the circle of his plea- 
ſures, Hence -arole all his factitious wants The 
diſcovery of a new ſpecies of ſenſations excited a 
deſire of preſerving them, and a propenſity to 
find out others. The perfection of one art intro- 
duced the knowledge of ſeveral others. The ſuc- 
ceſs of a war, occaſioned by hunger or revenge, 
ſuggeſted the idea of conqueſt. Navigation put 
men under a neceſſity of deſtroying} one another, 
or of forming a general union. Commercial 
treaties between nations parted by the ſeas, and 1 
ſocial compacts between men diſperſed upon the | 
earth, bore an exact reſemblauce to each other. 
Theſe. ſeyeral relations began by eonteſts, and 

ended by aſſociations: War and navigation have 
occaſioned a mutual communication between 

different people and different colonies. Hence 

men became connected with each other by de- 

pendence or intercourſe. The refuſe of all nations, 

mixing together during 'the ravages of war, are 

| | improved 
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improved and poliſhed. by commerce; the true BOO K 


ſpirit of which is, that all nations ſhould conſider 
themſelves as one great ſociety, whoſe members 
have all an equal right to partake: of the conve- 
niences of the reſt. Commerce, in it's object and 
in the means employed to carry it on, ſuppoſes 
an inclination and a liberty between all nations to 
make every exchange that can contribute to their 
mutual ſatisfaction. The inclination and the liher- 
ty of procuring enjoy ments are the only two ſprings 
of induſtry, and the only two principles of ſocial 
intercourſe among men. #7 
Tuosk who cenſure the trade of Europe with 
India, have only the following reaſons to allege 
againſt an univerſal and free intercourle-; that it 
is attended with a conſiderable loſs of men; that 
it checks the progrels of our induſtry ; and that it 
leſſens our ſtock of money. Theſe objections are 
eaſily obviated, | 
As long as every man ſhall be at liberty to 
chuſe a profeſſion, and to employ his abilities in 
any manner moſt agreeable to himſelf, we need 
not be ſolicitous about his deſtiny. As in a ſtate 
of freedom every thing has it's proper value, no 
man will expoſe himſelf to any danger, without 
expecting an equivalent. In a well regulated 
ſociety, every individual is at liberty to do what 
is moſt conformable to his inclination and his in- 
* tereſt, provided it be not inconſiſtent with the 
properties and liberties of others. A law, that 
thould prohibit every trade in which a man 
might endanger his life, would condemn à great 
part of mankind to ſtarve, and would deprive ſo- 
ciety of numberleſs advantages. We need not 
crols the Line to carry on a dangerous trade; 
ſince, even in Europe, we may find many occu» 
pations far more deſtructive to the human race 
than the navigation to India, If the perils at- 
| tending 
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BOOK tending ſea voyages deſtroy ſome of our men, let 
.us only give due encouragement to the culture 
ok our lands, and our population will be ſo much 
increaſed, that we ſhall' be better able to ſpare 
thoſe ſelf devoted victims who are ſwallowed up 
by the ſea. To this we may add, that moſt of 
thoſe who periſh in long voyages are loſt through 
accidental cauſes, which might eaſily be prevented 
by more wholeſome diet and a more regular life. 
But if men will add, to the vices prevalent in 
their own climate, and to the corruption of their 
own manners, thoſe of the countries where they 
land, how is it poſſible that they ſhould reſiſt theſe 
united principles of deftruftion ? om JJ 
Ex ſuppoſing that the India trade ſhould coſt - 
Europe as many men as it is ſaid to do, are we 
certain that this loſs is not compenſated by the 
labours to which that trade gives riſe, and which 
encourage and increaſe our population? Would 
not the men diſperſed upon the ſeveral ſhips con- 
tinually failing in theſe laticudes, occupy, a place 
upon land which is now left vacant for others? 
If we conſider attentively the number of people 
contained in the ſmall territories of maritime 
powers, we ſhall be convinced, that it is not the 
navigation to Afia, nor even navigation in general, 
that is detrimental to the population of Europe; 
but, on the contrary, navigation alone may, per- 
haps, balance all the cauſes that tend to the de- 
ſtruction and decreaſe'of mankind. Let us now 
endeavour to remove the fears of thoſe ho appre- 
hend that the India trade never leſſens the number 
of our manufactpries at home, and the profits 
nn HEE 2920 THC Cott 
ApmtTT1NG'it true, that it had put a ſtop to 
ſome of our labouts, it has given iſe to many 
more. It has introduced into our colonies the 
culture of ſugar, coffee, and indigo. Many of 
our 
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our manufactures een by India filk and B; O Pu Kk 
DO 


cotton. If Saxony and other countries in Eu- 
rope make very fine china ; if Valencia manufac- 
tures Pekins ſuperior io thoſe of China; if Switzer- 
land imitates. the muſlins and worked. callicoes of 
Bengal; if England and France print linens with 
great elegance; if ſo. many ſtuffs formerly un- 
known in our climates, now employ our. beſt ar- 
tiſts, are we not indebted to India for all theſe ad- 
r 
Lx us proceed a ende that we 
are not indebted. to Aſia for any of our improve- 
ments, the conſumption we — of. it's commo- 
dities cannot therefore be detrimental to our in- 
duſtry; for we pay for tbem with the produce of 
our own manufactures exported. to America. I 
ſell a hundred liyres worth of ligen to the Spa- 
niard, and ſend that money to the Eaſt Indies. 
Another ſends the fame quantity of the linen it- 
ſelf, . We both bring home tea. In fact, we are 
both doing the ſame thing; we are changing a 
hundred livres worth of linen into tea: the only 
difference is, that the one does it by two tranſ- 
actions, and the other by a ſingle one. Suppoſe 
the Spaniard, inſtead of giving me money, had 

iven me. goads that were faleable in India, I 
ſhould not have hindered our artificers by carry- 
ing them thither. Is it not the very ſame thing 
as if I had carried our own produce there ? I fail 
from Europe with the. merchandiſe and manufac- 
tures of my own country; I go to the South Sea, 

and exchange them for piaſtres; I carry thoſe 
piaſtres to India, and bring home things that are 
either uſeful or agreeable. Have I been the 
means of reſtraining the induſtry of my country ? 
Far from it; I have extended the conſumption of 
it's produce, and multiplied the enjoyments of 
my countrymen. | The circumſtance that Tu 
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BOOK leads the oppoſers of the India trade is, that the 
————— 


lives of their ſlaves in Mexico to obtain 
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piaſtres are brought over to Europe before they 
are carried to Aſia. But finally, whether the 
money, be or be not employed as the intermediate 
pledge of exchange, I have either directly or indi- 


rectly made an exchange with Aſia, and bartered 


goods for goods, my manufactory for their's, my 
productions for their productions. - 


Bor it is objected by ſome diſcontented men, 


that India has at all times ſwallowed up all the 
treaſures of the univerſe. Ever ſince chance has 
taught men the uſe of metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, 
they have never ceaſed to ſearch for them. Ava- 
rice, ever reſtleſs, has not forfaken theſe barren 
rocks, where nature has wiſely concealed thoſe 
inſidious treaſures. Since they were taken out of 


the bowels of the earth, they have conſtantly been 


diffuſed upon the ſurface of it; and notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme opulence of the Romans, 
and of ſome other nations, they have diſappeared 


from Europe, Africa, and ſome parts of Aſia. 


India hath entirely abſorbed them. Riches are 
all taking the ſame courſe ; paſſing on continually 
from weſt to eaſt, and never returning. It is 


therefore for India; that the mines of Peru have 


been opened; and for the Indians, that the Eu- 


Topeans have been ' guilty of ſo many crimes in 


America, While the Spaniards are ory, the 
| 1ver 
ont 'of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take 


ſtill more pains to -bury it again. If ever the 


wealth of Potoſi ſhould'be exhaufted, we muſt go 


in ſearch for it on the coaſt of Malabar where we 


have ſent it. When we have drained India of it's 


pearls and ſpices, we ſhall, perhaps, by force of 


arms recover from them the ſums thoſe luxuries 
have coſt us. Thus ſhall our cruelties and ca- 


prices remove the gold and filver into other 
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climes, where avarice and ſuperſtition will again B O O K 
| | 


bury them under ground. | 

Tasse complaints are not altogether ground- 
leſs. Ever ſince the reſt of the world have 
opened a communication with India, they have 
conſtantly exchanged gold and filver for arts and 
commodities. Nature has ſupplied the Indians 
with the few neceſlaries they want; their climate 
will not admit of our luxnries; and their religion 
gives them an abhorrence for ſome things that we 
eed upon. As their cuſtoms, manners, and go- 


vernment, have continued the ſame, notwithſtand- 


ing the revolutions that have overturned their 


country, we muſt not expect they ſhould ever al- 
ter. India ever - was, and ever will be, what it 
now is. As long as any trade is carried on there, 
money will be brought in, and goods ſent out. 
But before we exclaim againſt the uſe of this 
trade, we ſhould attend to it's progreſs, and con- 
ſider what is the reſult of it. 
Fi xs r, it is certain our gold does not go to In- 
dia. It has gold of it's own, beſides a conſtant 
ſupply from Monomotapa, which comes by the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and by the Red Sta; from 
the Turks, which is brought by the way of Ara- 
bia and Baſſora; and from Perſia, which is con- 
veyed both by the ocean and the continent. This 
enormous maſs is never increaſed by the gold we 
procure from the Spaniſh and Portuguele colonies. 
In a word, we are ſo far ſrom carrying gold to Aſia, 
that for a long while we have carried ſilver to Chi- 
na to barter it againſt gold. 
Ex the filver which India gets from us is by 
no means ſo conſiderable as may be imagiaed from 
the immenſe quantity of India goods we bring 
home. The annual fale of thete goods has of 
late years amounted to a hundred and fixty 
F millions. 
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B O O K millions (a). Suppoſing they have coſt but half 
V. of what they fold for, eighty millions (5) muſt 


have been ſent to India to pufchaſe them, beſides 


what muſt have been ſent over for our ſettlements. 


We ſhall not ſernple to affirm, that, for ſome time 
paſt, all Europe has not carried thither more than 
twenty-four millions (c) a year. Eight millions 


(ad) are ſent from France, fix (e) from Holland, 


three (5) from England, three (g) from Den- 
mark, two () from Sweden, and two () from 
Portugal. ea. 2108 1D, 3! : 8 5 { 225 | ; 
Tuts calculation will not appear improbable, if 
we conſider, that though in general India be in no 
want either of our produce or of our manufac- 
tures, yet it receives from us, in iron, lead, . cop- 
per, woollens, and other lefs articles, to the full 
e of one fifth of the commodities we buy 
Tuts mode of payment is augmented by the 
roduce of the European ſetttements in Aſia. 
he moſt conſiderable ate thoſe of the fpice 
iſlands for the Dutch, and of Bengal for the 
ae fortunes made by the free traders and 
agents in India contribute alſo to leſſen the ex- 
portation of our ſpecie. "Thoſe induſtrious' men 


depoſit their ſtock in the coffers of their own coun- 


try, or of ſome other nation, to be repaid them in 
Europe, whither they all return ſoonet or later. 
Therefore a part of the India trade is catried on 
with money got in the country. 
PaRTICULAR events alſo put us ſometimes in 
poſſeſſion of the (treaſures of the Eaſt. It is un- 


(a) 6,666,6661. 138. 4d. \ 5 4 (8) 3,333,343). 6s. gd. hs aw 


8 — | ( 333,333}; 68. Sd. 
e) 250, oool. 10 | 125,000]. 
) 125,0001, (4) $3,3331. 65; 8d. 


8 83,8331. 65. 8d. 
| deniable, 
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deniable, that by the revolutions in the Decan and 8 OO K 

Bengal, and by diſpoſing of theſe empires at plea- M5 1 

ſare, the French and the Engliſh have obtained 

the wealth accumulated. in theſe opulent regions | 

for ſo many ages. It is evident that thoſe ſums, 

joined to others leſs conſiderable, which the Eu- 

ropeans have acquired. by their ſuperior ſkit}and . 

bravery,, muſt have retained a great deal of ſpecie 

among them, which otherwiſe would have gone 

into Aſia. 2 FIR 
Tua rich part of the world has even reſtored - 

to us ſome of the treaſure we had poured into it. 

The expedition of Kquli Khan into India is uni- 

verſally known; but it is not equally ſo, that he 

wreſted from the effeminate and cowardly people 

of this country upwards of 2, ooo, coo, ooo“ in 

ſpecie, or in- valuable effects The emperor's 

palace alone contained ineſtimable and innu- 


merable treaſures. The preſence chamber was | 
covered with plates of gold; the cieling was ſet 1 
with diamonds. Twelve pillars of maſſive gold, * 
adorned with pearls and precious ſtones, ſur- 0 
rounded the throne, the canopy of which was | 


remarkably beautiful, and repreſented à peacock, 2 
with wings and tail extended to overſhadow the 1 
monarch. The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
all the ſparkling gems which compoſed this cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip, perfectly imitated | 
the colours of this beautiful bird. No doubt 

part of that wealth is returned into lndia. Much | 

of the "treaſure brought to Perſia from the con- 19 
queſt of the Mogul, muſt have been buried under ii 
ground during. che ſubſequent wars; but the ſeve- hf 
ral branches of "commerce muſt certainly have f 


brought ſome to Europe, through ſuch channels as | n 
b? d ee ee . 9 
483,337,333. 68. 8d. 
ais 5 
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BOOKaretoo well known to make it neceſſary to ſpecify 
them. ell | e 
5 Abpuirrixo that none of theſe riches have 


reached us, the opinion of thoſe who condemn 
the trade of India, becauſe it is carried on with 


ſpecie, will not be better ſupported, which may 


be eafily proved. Gold and ſilver are not the 
produce of our ſoil but of America, and are ſent 
us in exchange for the productions of our own 
country. If Europe did not remit them to 
Aſia, America would ſoon be unable to return 
any to Europe. The too great plenty of it on 
our continent would fo reduce it's value, that. the 
nations who bring it to us could no longer get it 
from their colonies. When once an ell of linen 
cloth, which is now worth twenty ſols“, riſes to a 


piſtole , the Spaniards cannot buy it of us, to carry 


it to the country which produces filver. The 


working of their mines is expenſive. When this 


expence ſhall have increaſed to ten times that 
ſum, and the value of ſilver is ſtill the ſame, the 
buſineſs of working in the mines will be more 
coſtly than profitable to the owners, who will con- 
ſequently give it up. No more gold and ſilver 
will come from the new world to the old; and 
the Americans will be obliged to neglect their 
richeſt mines, as they have gradually forſaken the 
leſs valuable ones. This event would have taken 
place before, if they had not found a way of 
diſpoſing of about 3, oo, ooo, ooo t in Aſia, by 


the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Philippine 


iſlands. Therefore this circulation of money into 
India, which ſo many prejudiced perſons have 
hitherto conſidered as a ruinous exportation, has 
been beneficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the 
only manufacture ſhe hach, and to other nations, 


* 10d. + 16s. gd. T 125, ooo, oool. 
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who without it could never have diſpoſed of their B O O K 
produce, or of the fruits of their induſtry, Having V. 
thus juſtified the India trade, we ſhall next pro- 
ceed to inquire, whether it has been conducted on 
the principles of ſound policy. 

ALL the nations in Europe, who have failed Whether 
round the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at — 
founding great empires in Aſia. The Portugueſe, chat the 


who led the way to thoſe wealthy regions, firſt ſet 8 


us the examples of a boundleſs ambition. Not con- have large 


tent with having made themſelves maſters of the ettablith- 
iſlands in which the choiceſt productions were to Indie in 
be found, and erected fortreſſes wherever they were order to 
neceſſary to ſecure to themſelves the navigation of n on , 
the Eaſt, they aſpired alſo to the authority of 
giving laws to. Malabar, which, being divided 
into ſeveral, petty ſovereignties, that were jealous 
of, or at enmity with-each other, was forced to 
ſubmit to the yoke.  -— | 

Tae Spaniards did not at firſt ſhew more mo- 
deration; even before they had completed the 


cCongqueſt of the Philippine iſlands, which were to 


be the center of their power, they ſtrove to extend 
their dominion further. If they have not ſince 
ſubdued the reſt of that immenſe Archipelago, or 
filled all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
mities, we muſt look for the cauſe of their tran- 
quillity in the treaſures of America, which have 
confi ned their purſuits, though they did not ſa- 
tisfy their deſires. 42 * $135 een ee 
Tas Dutch: deprived the Portugueſe of their 
moſt conſiderable poſts onꝰ the continent, and 
drove them out of the ſpice iſlands. They have 
preſerved thoſe poſſeſſions, and ſome later acqui- 
ſitions, only by eſtabliſting a form of godern- 
ment, leſs oppreſſive. than that of- the nations on 
whoſe ruins they were riſing. | 
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BOOK Tux ſlowneſs and irreſolution of the French in 


their proceedings, prevented them for a conſider- 
able time from forming or executing any great 
projects. As ſoon as they found themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently powerful, they availed themſelves of the 
ſubverſion of the power of the Moguls to uſurp the 


, dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by con- 


queſt, or by artful negociations, a more extenſive 
territory than any European power had ever poſ- 
ſeſſed in Indoſtan. | 

Tux Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt 
to aggrandize themſelves, till they had deprived 
the French of their acquiſitions, and till no rival 
nation could act againſt them, The certainty of 
having none but the natives of the country to 


contend with, determined them to attack Ben- 


gal. This was the province of all India which 
afforded moſt commodities fit for the markets of 
Aſia and Europe, and was likely to conſume 
moſt of their. manufactures: it was alſo that which 
their fleet could moſt effectually protect, as it 
hath the advantage of a great river. They have 
ſucceeded in their plan of conqueſt, and' flatter 
themſelves they ſhall long enjoy the fruits of their 
victory. | | | 

Tul ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the French, have 
aſtoniſhed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how 


ſolitary and defenceleſs iſlands, that have no con- 


nection with their neighbours, may have been ſub- 
dued. But it is very aſtoniſning, that five or ſix 
hundred Europeans ſhould at this time have beaten 
innumerable armies of Gentiles and Mohamme- 


dans, moſt of them ſkilled in the art of war. Theſe 


extraordinary ſcenes, however, qught not to ap- 
pear ſurpriſing to any one who conſiders what has 

happened before. 1 
Tur Portugueſe had no ſooner appeared in the 
Eaſt, than with a few ſhips and a few ſoldiers they 
| | ſubverted 
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ſubverted whole kingdoms. The eſtabliſhments OO K 


of ſome factories, and the building of a ſmall 
number of forts, was ſufficient to enable them to 
cruſh the powers of India, When the Indians 
were no longer oppreſſed by the firſt conquerors, 
they were ſo by thoſe who expelled and ſucceeded 
them. The hiſtory of theſe delightful regions was 
no longer the hiſtory of the natives, but that of 
their tyrants. 


Bor what ſingular men muſt theſe have been, 


who never could 'gather any improvement from 
experience and adverſity z; who ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to their common enemy without making any 
reſiſtance, and who never acquired ſkill enough 
from their continual defeats to repulſe a few ad- 
venturers, caſt, as it were, from the ſea upon their 
coaſts! It is a matter of doubt whether theſe men, 
alternately deceived and ſubdued by thoſe who at- 
tacked them, were not of a different ſpecies. To 
reſolve this problem, we need only trace the cauſes 
of this weakneſs in the Indians; and our firſt in- 
quiry ſhall turn upon that ſyſtem of deſpotiſm with 

which they are oppreſſed. 9 
THrtre is no nation, which, as it becomes civi- 
lized, does not loſe ſomething of it's virtue, cou- 
rage, and independence; and it is evident that the 
inhabitants of the ſouth of Aſia, having been firſt 
collected into ſocieties, muſt have been the earlieſt 
expoſed to deſpotiſm. Such has been the progreſs 
of all aſſociations from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth, equally evident from hiſtory, 1s, 
that all arbitrary power haſtens it's own deſtructi- 
on; and that revolutions will reſtore liberty, ſooner 
or later, as they are more or leſs rapid. Indoftan 
is perhaps the only country, in which the inhabi- 
tants, after having once loſt their rights, have ne- 
ver been able to recover them. Tyrants have fre- 
Bbz quently 
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BOO K quently been deſtroyed ; but tyranny has always 
V. - ſupported itſelf, | 
Civir ſlavery has been added in India to poli- 
tical flavery. The Indian is not maſter of his 
own life; he knows of no law that will protect it 
from the caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his 
delegates. He is not maſter of his own under- 
ſtanding; he is debarred from all ſtudies that are 
beneficial to mankind, and only allowed (ſuch as 
tend to enſlave him. He is not maſter of his 
own field; the lands and their produce belong to 
the ſovereign, and the labourer may be ſatisfied if 
he can earn enough to ſubſiſt himſelf and family. 
He is not maſter of his own induſtry ; every artiſt, 
who has had the misfortune to betray ſome abili- 
ties, is in danger of being doomed to ſerve the 
monarch, his deputies, or ſome rich man, who 
has purchaſed a right to employ him at pleaſure. 
He is not maſter of his own wealth: he buries his 
gold under ground, to ſecure it from the rapaci- 
ous hand of power; and leaves it there at his 
- death, abſurdly imagining it will be of ſervice to 
him in the next world. No doubt this abſolute 
and tyrannical authority, with which the Indian 
is cominually oppreſſed, muſt ſubdue his ſpirit, 
and render him incapable of thole efforts that 
courage requires. 

Tux climate of Indoftan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. The indolence it in- 
ſpires is an invincible obftacle to great revolu- 
tions and vigorous oppoſitions, ſo common in the 
northern regions. The body and the mind. 

_ equally enervated, have only the virtues and vices 
of ſlavery. In the ſecond, or at fartheſt in the 
third generation, Tartars, Turks, Perſians, and 
even Europeans, contract the flothful diſpoſition 
of the Indians. Theſe influences of the climate 
might certainly be ſubdued by religious or mow 
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will not admit of ſuch exalted views. They never 
promiſe future rewards to the generous patriot who 
falls in his country's cauſe. While they adviſe, 
and ſometimes command ſuicide, by repreſenting 
in a ſtrong light the alluring proſpect of future 
happineſs, they at the ſame time ſtrictly forbid the 
effuſion of blood. 

Tuis circumſtance is a neceſſary conſequence 
of the doctrine of tranſmigration, which mult in- 
ſpire it's followers with conſtant and univerſal be- 
nevolence. They are in continual fear of injuring 
their neighbour, that is, all men and all animals. 
How can a man reconcile himſelf to the idea of 
being a ſoldier, when he can ſay, Perhaps the 


elephant or the horſe I am going to deſtroy may 


contain the ſoul of my father perhaps the ene- 
my [I ſhall kill has formerly been the chief of my 
family? Thus, in India, religion tends to keep 
up the ſpirit of cowardice which reſults from 
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' inſtitutions; but the ſuperſtitions of the country B OO K 


— ——d 


deſpotiſm and the nature of the climate; the 


manners of the people contribute ſtill more to in- 
creaſe it. | | 

In every country, love is the ruling paſſion; but 
it is not equally ſtrong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in their deſires, the 
ſouthern ones indulge in them with a degree of 


ardour ſuperior to every reſtraint. The policy of 


princes has ſometimes turned this paſſion to the 
advantage of ſociety ; but the legiſlators of India 
ſeem to have principally intended to increaſe the 
fatal influence of their ardent climate. The Mo- 
guls, the laſt conquerors of thoſe regions, have 


proceeded ſtill. further. Love is with them a 


ſhameful and deſtructive excels, conſecrated by 


religion, by the laws, and by government. The 
military conduct of the nations of Indoſtan, whe- 
ther Pagans or Mohammedans, is conſiſtent with 

I their 
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B 0 k their diſſolute manners. We ſhall 22 ſome 
V. particulars taken from the writings of an Engliſn 
F officer remarkable for his en 3 
arts 
f THe ſoldiers make up the ſmalleſt part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended by his 
wife, his children, and two ſervants ; one to look 
after his horſe, and the other to forage. The 
train of the officers and generals is proportionable 
to their vanity, their — and their rank. 
The ſovereign himſelf, more intent upon making 
a parade of his magnificence than upon the necel- 
ſities of war, — takes the field, carries along 
with him his ſeraglio, his elephants, his court, 
and almoſt all the inhabitants of his capital. To | 
provide for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury | 
of this ſtrange multitude, a kind of town muſt of 
courſe be formed in the midſt of the army, full 
of magazines and unneceſſary articles. The mo- 
tions of a body ſo unwieldy and ſo ill- arranged 
cannot but be very ſlow. There is great con- 
fuſion in their marches, and in all their operations. 
However abſtemious the Indians, and even the 
Moguls may be, they often experience a want of 
proviſions; and famine is uſually attended with 
contagious diſtempers, and occaſions a dreadful 
mortality. 

THrese diſtempers, however, ſeldom deſtroy any 
but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants 
of Indoſtan affect a ſtrong paſſion for military glo- 
ry, yet they engage in war as ſeldom as they can. 
Thole, who have been fo ſucceſsful in battle as to 
obtain ſome marks of diſtinction, are excuſed from 
ſerving for ſome time; and-there are few that do 
not avail themſelves of this privilege. The retreat 
of theſe veterans reduces the army to a contempti- 
ble body of ſoldiers, levied in haſte in the ſeveral 

| | pPieovinces 
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vinces of the empire, and who are utterly un- B O O 


acquainted with diſcipline. 

Tux nature of the proviſions on which theſe 
troops ſubſiſt, and their manner of living, is en- 
tirely conſiſtent with this improper mode of raiſing 
them, At night they eat a prodigious quantity 
of rice; and after this meal they take ſtrong opi- 
ates, which throw them into a deep ſleep, Not- 
withſtanding this pernicious cuſtom, no guards are 
placed about their camp to prevent a ſurpriſe ; nor 
is it poſſible to make a ſoldier riſe early, even to 
execute any enterpriſe that may require the great- 
eſt diſpatch. 

Tus military operations are regulated by birds 
of prey, of which there are always a great num- 


V. 
— 


ber in the army. If they be found heavy or lan- 


guid, it is an unfavourable omen, and prevents 
the army from giving battle: if they be fierce and 
violent, the troops march out to action, whatever 
reaſons there may be for avoiding or deferring it. 
This ſuperſtition, as well as the obſervance of 
lucky and unlucky days, determines the fate of 
the beſt-concerted deſigns. 

No order is obſerved in marching. Every ſol- 
dier goes on as he chooſes, and. only follows the 
corps to which he belongs. He is frequently ſeen 
carrying his proviſions upon his head, with the 
. veſſels for dreſſing them; while his arms are car- 
ried by his wife, who is commonly followed by 
ſeveral children. If a foot - ſoldier has any relati- 
ons, or buſineſs to tranſact in the enemy's army, 
he is under no apprehenſion in going to it; and 
returns to join his colours without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition. | 

Tux action is not better conducted than the 
preparations for it. The cavalry, in which con- 
liſts the whole ſtrength of an Indian army (for the 


infantry are holden in general contempt), are _ 
| 5 u 
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ful enough in charging with the ſword and ſpear, 


but can never ſtand the fire of cannon and mul- 


quetry. They are afraid of loſing their horſes, 
which are moſtly Arabian, Perſian, or Tartar, and 
in which their whole fortune conſiſts. The troops 
that compoſe this cavalry are in great eſteem, and 
well paid: they are fo fond of their horſes, that 
ſometimes they will go into mourning upon loſing 
them. 

THe Indians dread the enemy's artillery, as 
much as they confide in their own ; though they 
neither know how to tranſport it, nor how to make 


uſe of it. Their great guns, which are called by 


pompous names, are generally of a very extraor- 
dinary ſize, and rather prevent than aſſiſt the gain- 
ing; of a victory, | | 

THrost who are ambitious of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed intoxicate themſelves with opium, to which they 
aſcribe the property of warming the blood, and 
of animating them to the performance of heroic 
actions. In this temporary ſtate of intoxication, 
they bear a greater reſemblance, in their dreſs 
and impotent rage, to women actuated by a ſpirit 


of enthuſiaſm, than to men of courage and reſo- 


lution. - | | ; 

Tus prince who commands theſe deſpicable 
troops 1s always mounted on an elephant richly ca- 
pariſoned, where he is at once the general and the 
ſtandard of the whole army, whoſe eyes are fixed 
upon him. If he ſhould fly, or be ſlain, the whole 
machine is deſtroyed ; the ſeveral corps diſperſe, 
or go over to the enemy. 

Tuis deſcription, which we might have enlarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the 
account given of our ſucceſſes in Indoſtan. Many 
Europeans, judging of what might be effected in 
the inland paris by what has been done on the 
coaſts, imagine we might ſafely undertake the 

| conqueſt 
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conqueſt of the whole country. This extreme BOOK 


confidence ariſes from the following circumſtance : 
that in places where the enemy could not harraſs 
their troops in the rear, nor intercept their ſuc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and 
merchants, undiſciplined and cowardly - armies, 
weak princes jealous of each other, and perpe- 
tually at war- with their neighbours or their own 
ſubjects. They do not conſider, that, if they 
wanted to penetrate into the interior parts, they 
would all periſh before they had proceeded half. 
way up the country. The exceſſive heat of 
the climate, continual fatigue, numberleſs diſ- 
eaſes, want of proviſion, and a variety of other 
cauſes would ſoon conſiderably diminiſh their 
numbers even though they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from thoſe troops that might moleſt 
them. | | t 
Wer will ſuppoſe, however, that ten thouſand 

European ſoldiers had actually over-run and ra- 
vaged India from one end to the other; what 
would be the conſequence? Would theſe forces 
be ſufficient to ſecure the conqueſt, to keep every 
nation, every province, every diſtrict in order? 
And if this number be not ſufficient, let it be cal- 
culated what number of troops would be neceſſary 
for the purpoſe. 
Bur let us admit that the conquerors had firmly 
eſtabliſned their government in India, they would 
ſtill reap very little advantage from this circum- 
| ſtance. The revenues of Indoſtan would be ſpent 
in Indoſtan itſelf, The European power, that had 
purſued this project of uſurpation, would have 
experienced nothing but a conſiderable decreaſe in 
it's population, and the diſgrace of having follow- 

ed a viſionary ſyſtem. 
Tunis, indeed, is now an uſeleſs queſtion, ſince 

the Europeans themſelves have made their 8 
ce 
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engaging the natives to take a part in their mu- 
tual diſlentions, they have taught them the art 
of war, and trained them to arms and diſcipline. 
This error in politics has opened the eyes of the 
ſovereigns of thoſe countries, whoſe ambition has 
been excited to eſtabliſh regular troops. Their 
cavalry marches in better order; and their infan- 


try which was always conſidered in fo deſpicable 


a light, has now acquired the firmneſs of our 


battalions. A numerous and well-managed artil- 


tery defends their camps, and protects their at- 
tacks, The armies, compoſed of better troops, 


and better paid, have been able to keep the field 


longer. H 

Tuis change, which might have been foreſeen, 
had the Europeans not been blinded by temporary 
intereſt, may in time become ſo conſiderable, as 
to raiſe unſurmountable obſtacles to the defire 
they have of extending their conqueſts in Indoftan, 
and poſſibly they may loſe thoſe they have already 
made. Whether this will be a misfortune or an 
advantage, is what we ſhall next take into conſi- 
deration. | 

Wuen the Europeans firſt began to trade in 
that wealthy region, they found it divided into a 
great many ſmall ſtates, ſome of which were go- 
verned by princes of their own nation, and ſome 
by Patan kings. Their mutual hatred was the 
occaſion of continual conteſts, Beſide the wars 
that were carried on between province and pro- 


vince, there was a perpetual one between every ſo- 


vereign and his ſubjects. It was fomented by the 
tax-gatherers, 'who, to ingratiate themſelves at 
court, always levied heavier taxes than had been 
laid on the people. Theſe barbarians aggravated 
this heavy burden by the oppreſſions they made 
the inhabitants ſuffer. Their extortions were 

only 
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only another method of ſecuring to themſelvesB O O K 


the poſts they enjoyed, in a country where he was 
always in the right who had the molt to give. 
From this anarchy, and theſe violent proceed- 
ings, it was imagined, that, to ſettle a ſafe and 
permanent commerce, it was neceſſary to ſupport 
it by the force of arms; and the European facto- 
ries were accordingly fortified, In proceſs of 
time, jealouſy, which divides the European na- 
tions in India, as it does every where elle, expoſed 
them to more conſiderable expences. Each of theſe 
foreign nations thought it neceſſary to augment 
their forces, leſt they ſhould be overpowered by 
their rivals. | 
Tus dominion of the Europeans, however, 
extended no further than their own fortreſſes. 
Goods were brought thither from the inland parts 
with little difficulty, or with ſuch as was eaſily 
overcome. Even after the conqueſts of Kouli- 
Kan had plunged the north of Indoſtan into con- 
fuſion, the coaſt of Coromandel enjoyed it's for- 
mer tranquillity. But the death of Nizam-al- 
Muluc, Subah of the Decan, kindled a flame 
which is not yet extinguiſhed. 
Tus diſpoſal of thoſe immenſe ſpoils naturally 
belonged to the court of Dehli; but the weaknels 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to diſpute their father's treaſure... To fupplant 
each other, they had recourſe alternately to arms, 
to treachery, to poiſon, and to aſſaſſinations. Moſt 
of the adventurers they engaged in their animo- 
fities and crimes periſhed during theſe horrid 
tranſactions. The Marattas alone, a nation who 
alternately ſided with both parties, and often had 
troops in each, ſeemed as if they would avail 
themſelves of this anarchy, and invade the fove- 
reignty of the Decan. The Europeans have pre- 
tended it was greatly their intereſt to ay” 
2 cep 
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BOOK deep but ſecret deſign, and they allege the fol- 


. 


lowing reaſons in their defence. 

Tun Marattas, ſay they, are thieves, both from 
education and from their political principles. 
They have no regard to the law of nations, no 
notion of natural or civil right, and ſpread deſo- 
lation wherever they go. The moſt populous diſ- 


tricts are abandoned at the very report of their 
approach. In the countries they have ſubdued, 


nothing is to be ſeen but confuſion, and all the 
manufactures are deſtroyed. 

Tus Europeans, who were moſt powerful on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, thought ſuch neigh- 
bours would utterly deſtroy their trade; and they 
could never venture to ſend money by their agents 
to buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundered by theſe banditti. The 
deſire of preventing this evil, which muſt ruin 


their fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of 


their ſettlements, ſuggeſted to their agents the 
idea of a new ſyſtem. | | 

IT was aſſerted, that, in the preſent fituation of 
Indoſtan, it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful con- 
nections without a military eſtabliſhment : that, 


at ſo great a diſtance from the mother- country, 


the expencę could not poſſibly be defrayed out of 
the mere profits of trade, were they ever fo great : 
that therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure 
ſufficient poſſeſſions to anſwer theſe great expences: 
and conſequently, that the poſſeſſions muſt be 
conſiderable. | 
Tuis argument, probably ſuggeſted to conceal 
inſatiable avarice, or boundleſs ambition, and 
which the paſſion for conqueſt may. have occa- 
ſioned to be conſidered as a very ſtrong one, ma 
perhaps be a mere illuſion. A variety of ed, | 
moral, and political reaſons may be urged in op- 
poſition to it. We ſhall only inſiſt upon one, 
| which 
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which is founded upon a fact. From the Portu-B © O K 


gueſe, who firſt attempted to aggrandize them- 
ſelves in India, to the Engliſh, who cloſe the fata 
liſt of uſurpers, not one acquiſition, however im- 
portant or trifling, except Bengal and the Spice 
iſlands, hath ever paid the expence of taking and 
ſupporting it. The more extenſive the poſſeſ- 
ſions have been, the greater has been the ex- 
pence of maintaining them . to the ambitious 
power that had, by whatever means, acquired 
them. | | 

Tuis is what will always happen. Every na- 
tion that has obtained a large territory will be 
deſirous of preſerving it. It will think there is 
no ſafety but in fortified places, and will con- 
ſtantly multiply them. This warlike appearance 
will deter the huſbandman and the artiſt, who will 
not expect to enjoy tranquillity. The neighbour- 
ing princes will grow jealous, and will juſtly be 
afraid of falling a prey to a trading nation now 
become a conquering one. la conſequence of 
this, they will be deviling means to ruin an op- 
preſſor, whom they had admitted into their hat- 
bours, with no other view than to increaſe their 
own treaſures and power. If they find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity of entering into a treaty, 
they will, at the inſtant of ſigning, ſecretly vow 
the deſtruction of their new ally. Falſehood will 
be the baſis of all their agreements ; and the 
longer they have been forced to diſſemble, the 
more time they will have had to prepare the means 
deſtined to deſtroy their enemy. ; 

Tus juſt apprehenſion of theſe perfidies will 
oblige the uſurpers to be always upon their guard. 
If they are to be defended by Europeans, what a 
conſumption of men for the mother-country ! 
what an expence to raiſe them, to tranſport them 


into theſe countries, to maintain and recruit them! 
| if, 
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If, from a principle of ceconomy, they content 
themſelves with the Indian troops, what can be 
expected from a confuſed and unprincipled multi- 
tude, whoſe expeditions always degenerate into 
robbery, and conſtantly end in a ſhameful and 
precipitate flight? Their principles, whether na- 
tural or moral, are fo weakened, that even the de- 
fence of their gods and their own houſeholds could 
never inſpire the boldeſt among them with any 
thing beyond a ſudden and tranſient exertion of 
intrepidity. It is not probable that foreign in- 
tereſts, ruinous to their country, ſhould ever ani- 
mate men whoſe minds are ſunk in indolence and 
corruption : is it not more probable that they will 
be ever ready to betray a canſe they abhor, and 
in which they find no immediate and laſting ad- 
yantage ? 

To theſe inconveniences will be added a fpirit 
of extortion and plunder, which-even in the times 
of peace will nearly reſemble the devaſtations of 


war. The agents, intruſted with thoſe remote 


concerns, will be deſirous of making rapid for- 
tunes. The ſlow and regular profits of trade they 
will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote 
ſpeedy revolutions in order to acquire great 
wealth. They will have occaſioned innumerable 
evils before they can be controuled by authority 
at the diſtance of fx thouſand leagues. This au- 
thority will have no force againſt millions; or the 
perſons intruſted with it will arrive too late to 
prevent the fall of an edifice ſupported on ſo weak 
a foundation. | 
Tuis reſult makes it needleſs to inquire into 
the nature of the political engagements the Eu- 
ropeans have entered into with the powers of 
India. If theſe great acquiſitions be prejudicial, 
the treaties made to procure them cannot be ra- 


tional. If the merchants of Europe be wiſe, they 


will 
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will Reg the rage of conqueſt, and the flattering B 0 K 
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hopes of holding the balance of Aſia. | 

Tux court of Dehli will finally fink under the 

weight of inteſtine diviſions, or —.— will raiſe 
up a prince capable of reſtoring it. The govern- 
ment will remain feudal, or once more become 
deſpotic. The empire will be divided into many 
independent ſtates, or will be ſubject only to one 
' maſter, Either the Marattas or the Moguls will 
become a ruling power; but the Europeans ſhould 
not be concerned in theſe revolutions ; whatever: 
be the fate of Indoſtan, the Indians will ſtill con- 
tinue their manufactures, our merchants will pur- 
_ chaſe them, and ſell them again to us. 
Ix would be needleſs to allege, that the ſpirit 
which has always prevailed in thoſe countries has 
forced us to depart from their common rules of 
trade; that we are in arms upon the coaſts; that 
this poſition unavoidably obliges us to interfere 
with the affairs of our neighbours ; and that, if 
we avoid all intercourſe with them, ſuch a re- 
ſerve will certainly prove extremely detrimental, 
to our intereſts. "Theſe fears will appear ground- 
leſs to ſenſible men, who know that a war in thoſe 
diſtant regions mult be ſtill more fatal to the Eu- 
ropeans than to the natives; and that the conſe- 
quence will be, that we muſt either ſubdue the 
whole, which is ſcarcely poſſible, or be for ever 
-expelled from a country where it is our advantage 
to maintain our connections. 

Tux love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it deſirable to extend theſe pacific views; 
and, far from thinking that great poſſeſſions are 
neceſſary, time will probably diſcover even the 
inutility of fortified poſts. The Indians are na- 
turally gentle and humane, though cruſhed under 
the ſevere yoke of deſpotiſm. The nations, who 
formerly. traded with them, always commended 

them 
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them for their candour and honeſty. The Indians 


are now in a ſtate of confuſion, equally alarming 


to them and to us. Our-ambition has carried 
diſcord into all parts of their country, and our 
rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them with hatred, fear, 
and contempt for our continent; they look upon 


us as conquerors, uſurpers, and oppreſſors, ſan- 


guinary and avaricious men. This is the charac- 
ter we have acquired in the Eaſt. Our examples 
have increaſed the number of their national vices, 


at the ſame time that we have taught them to be 


in guard againſt our's. | 
Ie in our tranſactions with the Indians we had 


been guided by principles of probity; if we had 


ſhewn them that mutual advantage is the baſis 
of commerce; if we had encouraged their culti- 
vation and manufactures, by exchanges equally 
advantageous to both; we ſhould inſenſibly have 
gained their affections, If we bad fortunately 


taken care to preſerve their confidence in our 


dealings with them, we might have removed their 
prejudices, and, perhaps, changed their form of 
government. We ſhould have ſucceeded fo far 
as to have lived among them, and trained. up 
civilized nations around us, who would have pro- 


tected our ſettlements for our mutual intereſts. 


Every one of our eſtabliſhments would have been 
to each nation in Europe as their native country, 
where they would have found a ſure protection. 
Our ſituation in India. is the. conſequence of our 


profligacy and of the ſanguinary ſyſtems we have 


introduced there. The Indians imagine nothing 


is due to us, becauſe all our actions have ſhewn, 


that we did not think ourſelves under any ties with 
reſpect to them. r | A 
Tris ſtate of perpetual contention is diſpleaſing 


to moſt of the Aſiatic nations, and they ardently _ 


wiſh for a happier change. The diſorder of our 


affairs 


| 
| 
| 
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affairs muſt have inſpired us with the ſame ſenti-BOOK 
ments. If we be all in the fame diſpoſitions, and . 
if one common intereſt ſhould really incline us to 
peace and harmony, the moſt effectual way to attain 

this deſirable end would perhaps be, that all the Eu- 

ropean nations, who trade to India, ſhould agree 

among themſelves to preſerve a neutrality in thoſe 

remote ſeas, which ſhould never be interrupted 

by the diſturbances that ſo frequently happen on 

our own continent. If we could once conſider 
ourſelves as members of one great commonwealth, 

we ſhould not want thoſe forces which make us 

odious abroad, and ruinous at home. But, as our 

preſent ſpirit of diſcord will not permit us to ex- 

pect that ſach a change can ſoon take place, it re- 

mains only that we now conſider, whether Europe 

ought ſtill to carry on the commerce of India by 

charter companies, or to make it a free trade. 

Ir this queſtion were to be decided upon gene- Whether 
ral principles, it would be eaſily anſwered, If we Europe | 
aſk whether, in a ſtate which allows any particu- jar open 4 
lar branch of trade, every citizen has a right to the trade 
partake of it; the anſwer is fo plain as to leave no lade, 
room for diſcuſſion, It would be unnatural that on by ex- 
ſubjects, who ſhare alike the burden and public cue 
expence of civil ſociety, ſhould not be alike par- 
takers of the benefits ariſing from the compact that 
unites them; they would have cauſe to complain, 
that they ſuſtain all the inconveniences of ſociety, 
and are 17 of the advantages they expected 
to receive from it. 

On the other hand, political notions are per- 
fectly reconcileable with theſe ideas of juſtice. It 
is well known that freedom is the very foul of 
commerce, and that nothing elſe can bring it to 
perfection. It is generally allowed that competi- 
tion awakens induſtry, and gives it all the vigour 
it is capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of 
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B OO Ka century, the practice has conſtantly been con- 
Y. tradictory to theſe principles. | 


ALL the nations of Europe, that trade to India, 
carry on that commerce by excluſive companies; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that this practice is 
plauſible, becauſe it is hardly conceivable that 
great-and enlightened nations ſhould have been 
under a miſtake for above a hundred years on fo 
important a point, and that neither experience nor 
argument ſhould have undeceived them. We 
muſt conclude, therefore, that either the advocates 
for liberty have given too great a latitude to their 
principles, or that the favourers of excluſive privi- 
lege have too ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the neceſſity of 
ſuch limitations; poſſibly, both parties, from too 
great an attachment to their reſpective opinions, 
have been deceived, and are equally diſtant from 
the truth. | | 8 
Ex ſince this famous queſtion has been de- 
| bated, it has always been thought to be a very 
ſimple one; it has always been ſuppoſed that an 
India company muſt neceſſarily be excluſive, and 
that it's exiſtence was eſſentially connected with 
it's privilege. Hence the advocates for a free 


trade have aſſerted that excluſive privileges were 


odious; and, therefore, that there ought te be 
no company. Their opponents have argued, on 
the contrary, that the nature of things required a 
company; and therefore that there muſt be an 
excluſive charter, But if we can make it appear 
that the reaſons urged againſt charters prove nq- 
thing againſt companies in' general, and that the 


circumſtances which may render it neceſſary to 


have an India company, do not ſupply any argu- 
ment in favour of a charter; if we can demon- 
ſtrate that the nature of things requires, indeed, 
a powerful aſſociation, a company for the India 
trade; but that the excluſive charter is connected 

| only 
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only with particular cauſes, inſomuch that the B O OK 1 
company may exiſt without the charter; we ſtiall | 
then have traced the ſource of the common error, 
and found out the ſolution of the difficulty. 
Le r us inquire what conſtitutes the particular 
nature of commercial tranſactions. It is the cli- 
mate, the produce, the diſtance of places, the form 
of the government, the genius and manners of the 
people who are ſubject to it. In the trade with 
India, the merchant muſt undertake a voyage of 
ſix thouſand leagues in ſearch of the commodities 
which the country ſupplies : he muſt arrive there 
at a certain ſeaſon, and wait till another for the 
proper winds to return home. Therefore every 
voyage takes up about two years, and the pro- 
| prietors of the veſſels muſt wait this time for their 
returns. This is the firſt and a very material cir- 
cumſtance. | 
Tus nature of a government in which there is 5 
neither ſafety nor property will not permit the if 
people to have any public marts, or to lay up any 
ſtores, Let us repreſent” to ourſelves men who 
are depreſſed and corrupted by deſpotiſm, work- 
men who are unable to undertake any thing of 
themſelves; and, on the other hand, nature more 
liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, ſu 
plying a ſlothful people with food ſufficient Be 
their wants and their deſires; and we ſhall wonder 
that any induſtry ſhould be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that ſcarce any manu- 
facture would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encouraged by ready money, or it the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they are 
wanted. One-third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half | 
done, and the remainder on delivery of the goods, | 24.0 
From this mode of payment there is a conſiderable 1 
difference made, both in price and in the quality 
Cc 2 of | 1 | 
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BOO Kof' the goods; but from hence likewiſe ariſes a 
V. neceſlity of having one's capital out a year longer, 


that is, three years inſtead of two. This is an 
alarming circumſtance for a private man, (eſpecially 
if we conſider the largeneſs of the capital that is 
' requiſite for ſuch undertakings. 

As the charges of navigation and- the riſks 
are very great, they cannot be ſupported without 
bringing home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes 
of a million or a million and a half of livres * at 
prime-coſt in. India. Where ſhall we find mer- 
chants, or even men poſſeſſed of a ſufficient capi- 
tal to enable them to advance. ſuch a ſum, to be 
reimburſed only at the end of three years? Un- 
doubtedly there are very few in Europe; and 
among thoſe who might have the power, ſcarce 
any would have the will, If we conſult  expe- 
rience, we ſhall find that men of moderate fortunes 
only are the perſons who are inclined to run great 
riſks, in order to make great profits, But 
when once a man is poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, 
he is inclined to enjoy it, and to enjoy it with 
ſecurity. The deſire of riches cannot indeed be 
ſatisfied by the poſſeſſion of them, which on the 
contrary frequently increaſes it ; but, at the ſame 
time, the poſſeſſion of wealth furniſhes various 
means of gratifying that defire without either 
trouble or danger. This opens to our view the 
neceſſity of entering into aſleciations, - where a 
number of men will not ſcruple to be concerned, 
becauſe every individual will venture but a ſmall 
part of his fortune, and will rate the meaſure of 
his profits upon the united ſtock of the whole ſo- 
ciety. This neceſſity will appear till more evi- 
dent, if we conſider how the buſineſs of buying 
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and ſelling is managed in India, and what precau- B OOK 


tions it requires. 

To make a previous agreement for a cargo, 
above fifty different agents muſt be employed, 
who are diſperſed in different parts, at the diſtance 
of three, — and five hundred leagues from 
each other. When the work is done, it muſt be 
examined and meaſured; otherwiſe the goods 
would ſoon be found faulty, from the want of 
honeſty in the workmen, who are equally cor- 
rupted by the nature of their government, and by 
the influence of crimes of every kind which the 
Europeans have ſet them the example of for theſe 
three centuries paſt. | 7 
ArrER all theſe details, there are ſtil] other 
operations remaining equally neceſſary. There 
muſt be whitſters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and bleaching-grounds, which muſt be ſupplied 
with pools of water fit for the purpoſe. It would 
certainly be very difficult for individuals to attend 
and to obſerve all theſe precautions; but even 
admitting it poſſible for induſtry to effect this, yet 
it could only be done as long as each of them 
could keep up a continued trade, and regularly 

ip off freſh cargoes. All theſe particulars are 
not to be executed in a ſhort time, and not with- 
out eſtabliſned connections. Every private man, 
therefore, ſhould be able to fit out a ſhip annually 
during three years, that is, to difburſe four mil- 
lions of livres“. This is evidently impoſſible ; 
and it is plain that ſuch an undertaking can only 
be carried into execution by a ſociety. | 
Bor, perhaps, ſome commercial houſes will be 
eſtabliſhed in India, on purpoſe to tranſact this 
previous buſineſs, and to keep cargoes in readineſs 
for the ſhips that are to be ſent off to Europe. 


* 166,6661, 138. 44.. 
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thouſand leagues from the mother country, with 


the immenſe ſtock that would be requiſite to pay 


the weavers in advance, ſeems to be a viſionary 
ſcheme inconſiſtent with reaſon and experience, 
Can it be ſeriouſly imagined that any merchants, 
who have already acquired a fortune in Europe, 
will tranſmit it to, Afia 'to purchaſe a ſtock of 
muſlins, in expectation of ſhips that, perhaps, may 
never arrive, or, if they ſhould, may be but few 
in number, and may not have a ſufficient capital 
to purchaſe with? On the contrary, we fee that 
every European, who has made a (mall fortune 
in India, is deſirous of returning home; and, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to increale it by thoſe eaſy 
methods that private trade and the ſervice of the 
companies offers in that country, he is rather 
anxious to come and enjoy it with tranquillity in 

his own, | | 
Ir other proofs and examples were neceflary, 
we need only attend to what paſſes in America, 
If we could ſuppoſe that commerce, and the hopes 
of the profits ariſing from it, were capable of al- 
luring rich Europeans to quit their native eoun- 
try, it would certainly be in order to ſettle in 
that part of the world which is much nearer than 
Aſia, and where they would find the fame laws 
and manners as in Europe. It might naturally 
be ſuppoſed that the merchants ſhouid previouſly 
buy up the ſugars of the planters, and keep them 
in readineſs to be delivered to the European ſhips 
as ſoon as they arrive, on receiving other eorn- 
modities in exchange, which they would after- 
wards ſell to the planters when they wanted them. 
But it is quite the contrary. The merchants 
ſettled in America, are nothing more than com- 
miſſaries or factors, who tranſact the exchanges 
between the planters and the Europeans; and are 
2 ſo 
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fo far from being able to carry on any conſiderable B OO K 


trade on their own account, that, when a ſhip 
has not met with an opportunity of diſpoling of 
her lading, it is left in truſt, on the account of 
the owner, in the hands of the commiſſary to 
whom it was conſigned. Ir is reaſonable, there- 
fore, to conclude, that what is not practiſed in 
America would ſtill be leſs fo in Aſia, where a 
larger ſtock would be wanted, and greater diffi- 
culties muſt be encountered. Add to this, that 
the ſuppoſed eſtabliſhment of commercial houſes 
in India would not ſuperlede the neceſſity of form- 
ing companies in Europe; becauſe it would be 
equally neceſſary to diſburſe twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand livres“ for the fitting out of every 
ſhip, which could never return into the ſtock till 
the third year at ſooneſt, 

Tarts neceſhty bong once proved in every 
poſlible caſe, it is manifeſt that the trade of India 
is of ſuch a nature, that very few merchants, if 
any, can undertake it upon their own capital, or 
carry it on by themſelves, and without the help of 
a great number of partners. Having demonſtrated 
the neceſſity of theſe ſocieties, we muſt now en- 
deavour to prove, that their intereſt and the na- 
ture of things would incline them to unite in one 
and the fame company, 

Tuis propoſition depends upon two prinei- 
-pal reaſons: the danger of competition in the 
purchaſes and ſales; and the neceſſity of aſſort- 
ments; | | 
Tus competition of buyers and ſellers reduces 
the commodities to their juſt value, When the 
competition of. ſellers is greater than that of 
buyers, the goods fel] for lets than they are worth; 
and when there are more buyers than ſellers, their 
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B OO E price is raiſed beyond their ordinary value. Let 
V. us apply this to the India trade. 15. 

2 Wurm we ſuppoſe that this trade will extend 
in proportion to the number of private. ſhips ſent 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicity will 
only increaſe the competition on the ſide of the 
buyers z whereas it is not in our power to increaſe 
it on the ſide of the ſellers. It is juſt the ſame as 
if we were to adviſe a number of traders to bid 
over one another, in order to obtain their goods at 
a cheaper rate. | | 
Tux Indians ſcarce make any conſumption of 
the produce either of our lands or manufac- 

tures. They have few wants, little ambition, 
and no great ſhare of induſtry, They would 
readily. diſpenſe with the gold and filver of Ame- 
rica, which is ſo far from procuring: them any 
enjoyments, that it only ſerves: to ſupport the 
tyranny under which they are oppreſſed, "Thus, 
as all objects of. exchange have no value but in 
838 to the wants or the fancy of the ex- 
1angers,. it is evident that in India our com- 
modities are worth very little, while thoſe we 
buy there are of great value. As long as no 
Indian ſhips come into our harbours to carry 
away our ſtuffs and our metals, we may venture 
to affirm, that thoſe people are in no want of us, 
and will conſequently make their own terms in 
all their dealings with us. Hence it follows, 
that the greater number there are of European 
merchants who are concerned in this trade, the 
more the produce of India will riſe, and our own 
{ink, in value; and that at laſt it will be only by 

immenſe exports that we ſhall be able to pro- 
cure any Indian goods. But if, in conſequence 
of this order of things, each particular. ſociety 
be obliged to export more money, without bring- 
ing home more goods, it's trade muſt be oy 
4 : Had 
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diſad vantageous, and the ſame competition that n OOK 


it's ruin in Aſia will complete it in Europe; 
becauſe the number of ſellers being then greater, 
while that of buyers ſtill continues the ſame, the 
ſocieties will be obliged to ſell at a lower price, af- 
ter having bought at an advanced one. 
Tax article of aſſortments is not of leſs conſe- 
quence. By aſſortments is meant the combination 
of all the ſeveral ſorts of commodities that the dif- 
ferent parts of India produce; a combination 
which 1s proportioned to the preſent plenty or ſcar- 
city of each kind of commodity in Europe. On 
this chiefly depends the ſucceſs and all the profits 
of the trade. But nothing would be more difficult 
in the practice for private ſocieties than this aſſort- 
ment. How, indeed, ſhould theſe ſmall ſocieties, 
unconnected with each other, whoſe intereſt it is 
to conceal their mutual tranſactions, acquire the 
knowledge that is requiſite for this important pur- 
poſe? How could they direct ſuch a multitude of 
agents as muſt be employed ? It is plain that the 
ſupercargoes and commillaries, incapable of gene- 
ral views, would be all afking for the ſame ſort of 
goods at the ſame time, in hopes of making a 
greater profit, This would of courſe enhance the 
price of that article in India, and lower it in Eu- 
rope, to the great detriment. of the owners, and 
of the nation in general. 

ALL theſe conſiderations would certainly be per- 
ceived by the captains of ſhips and by the men of 
property, who would be ſolicited to enter into theſe 
ſocieties. They would be diſcouraged by the fear 
of having a competition with other ſocieties, either 
in the purchaſe, the ſale, or the making up of the 
aſſortments. The number of theſe ſocieties would 
ſoon be reduced ; and trade, inſtead of extending, 
would conſtantly decline, and at laſt be entirely 
loſt. 
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v. 
—— 


private ſocieties, as we have before obſerved, to 
unite together; becauſe then all their agents, both 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, -and on that of Ma- 
labar and in Bengal, being united and directed by 
one conſiſtent ſyſtem, would jointly labour in the 
ſeveral] factories to collect proper aſſortments for 


the cargoes that were to be ſent away from the ehief 


factory, ſo that the whole ſhould make a complete 
aſſortment when brought home, being collected up- 
on an uniform plan, and proportioned according 
to the orders and inſtructions ſent from Europe. 
Bor it would be in vain to expect that any ſuch 
union could take place without the aſſiſtance of go- 
vernment. In ſome caſes, men require to be en- 
couraged; and it is chiefly, as in the preſent in- 
ſtance, when they are afraid of being denied that 
protection which they ſtand in need of, or appre- 
benſive that favours may be granted to others, 
which may be injurious to them. Government 
would find it their intereſt to encourage this aſſo- 
ciation, as it. is certainly the ſureſt, if not the only 
way, to procure, at the moſt reaſonable prices, 
the India goods that are wanted for home conſump- 


tion, and for exportation. This truth will appear 
more ſtriking from a very ſimple inſtance. 


Leer us ſuppoſe a merchant, who freights a ſhip 


for India with a conſiderable ſtock, Will he com- 


* "Rf 


miſſion ſeveral agents at the ſame place to buy the 
goods he wants? This cannot reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed ; becauſe he will be ſenſible, that, each of 
them endeavouring to execute his orders with as 
much ſecrecy as poſſible, they would neceſlarily 
injure one another, and muſt conſequently en- 
hance the price of the goods; ſo that he would 
have a leſs quantity of the commodity for the ſame 
ſum than if he had employed but one agent. The 


appli- 
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application is eaſy ; government is the merchant, ; © 0 


and the company 18 the agent. 


We have now proved only that in the India 


trade, the nature of things requires that the ſub- 
jects of one country ſhould unite into one compa- 
ny, both for their own intereft and for that of the 
ſtate, but nothing has yet appeared, from whence 
it can be inferred that this eompany muſt be an 
excluſive one. We imagine, on the contrary, that 
the excluſive privilege always granted to theſe 
companies depends on particular cauſes, which 
have no eſſential connection with this trade. | 
Wu the ſeveral nations in Europe began to 
find that it was their intereſt to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refuſed to do, 
though none were excluded from it, they found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of forming compa- 
nies, and giving them every encouragement that 
fo difficult an undertaking required. Capitals were 
advanced to them ; they were inveſted with all the 
attributes of ſovereign power; permitted to ſend 
ambaſſadors; and empowered to make peace and 
war; a fatal privilege which, unfortunately for 
them and for mankind, they have too often exer- 
eiſed. It was found neceſſary at the ſame time to 
ſecure to them the means of indemnifying them- 
ſelves for the expences of ſettlements, which muſt 
be very conſiderable, This gave riſe to exclufive 
privileges, which at firſt were granted for a term 
of years; and afterwards made perpetual, from 
circumſtances which we ſhall now explain. 

Tus brilliant prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were, in fact, ſo many impediments to 
trade. The right of having fortreſſes, implied the 
neceſſity of building and defending them; that of 
having troops implied the obligation of paying 
and recruiting them. It was the fame with re- 
gard to the permiſſion of ſending ambaſſadors, and 
| | concluding 
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theſe privileges were attended with'expences mere- 
ly of parade, fit only to check the progreſs of 
trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors ſent 
by the companies into India, who on their arri- 
val fancied themſelves fovereigns, and acted ac- 
cordingly. e ä 
Narlous, however, found it very convenient 
to have ſome kind of ſettlements in Aſia, which 
apparently were attended with no coſt; and as it 
was reaſonable, while the companies bore all the 
expences, that all the profits' ſhould be ſecured to 
them, the privileges have been continued. But 
if the ſeveral nations, inſtead of attending only to 
this pretended ceconomy, which could be but 
temporary,” had extended their views to futurity, 
and connected all the events which muft natural- 
ly be brought about in the conrſe'of a number of 
years; they muſt have foreſeen that the expences 
of ſovereignty, which can never be aſcertained, 
becauſe they depend upon numberleſs political 
contingencies, would in time abſorb both the pro- 
fits and the ſtock of a trading company; that then 
the public treaſury muſt be exhauſted, to aſſiſt the 
chartered company; and that this aſſiſtance, —_ 
granted too late, could only remedy the miſchie 
that had already happened, without removing the 
cauſe of them ; ſo that the companies would never 
riſe to any degree of importance. r 
Bur why ſhould not ſtates at length be unde- 
ceived? Why ſhould they not take upon them- 
felves a charge which probably belongs to them, 
and the burden of which, after having cruſhed the 
companies, muſt finally fall upon them ? There 
would be then no further need of an excluſive pri- 


vilege. The companies which ſubſiſt at preſent, 


and are of great importance on account of their 
old connections and eſtabliſhed credit, Would be 
: 09 | ſupported 
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ſupported with the greateſt care. The appearanceBOOK . 
of monopoly would - vaniſh. for ever; and their, * 


freedom might enable them to purſue ſome new 
track, which they could not think of while they 
were incumbered with the charges annexed to the 

charter. On the other hand, commerce, bein 

open to all the members of the community, woul 
proſper and flouriſh by their induſtry, new diſco- 
veries would be attempted, and new enterpriſes 
formed, The trade, from one part of India to 
another, having the certainty of a market in Eu- 
rope, would become conſiderable and extenſive. 
The companies, attentive to theſe improvements, 
would regulate their dealings by the ſucceſs of pri- 
vate trade; and this emulation, which would not 
-be injurious to any individual, would be beneficial 
to the (everal ſtates... -. - , , - | 
We apprehend this ſyſtem would tend to recon- 
cile all intereſts, and would be conſiſtent with all 
principles. It ſeems to be liable to no reaſonable 
objection, either on the part of the advocates for 
the excluſive charter, or of thoſe who contend for 

a free trade, * TRY 

Ip: the former ſhould. aſſert, that the companies, 
without the excluſive charter, would have but a 
precarious exiſtence, and would ſoon be ruined by 
private traders; I ſhould. anſwer them, that they 
were not ſincere, when they affirmed that private 
trade could never ſucceed. For, if it could poſ- 
ſibly occaſion the ruin of that of the companies, 
as they now pretend, it can only effect this by en- 
groſſing every branch of their trade againſt their 
will, by a ſuperiority of powers, and by the aſcen- 
dent of liberty. Beſides, what is it that really con- 
ſtitutes our companies? It is their ſtock, their 
ſhips, their factories, or their excluſive charter. 
What is it that has always ruined them? Extrava- 
gant expences, abuſes of every kind, viſionary un- 
| dertakings; 
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dertakings; in a word, bad adminiſtration, far 
more deſtructive than competition, But if the diſ- 
tribution of their powers be made with prudence 
and ceconomy, if the ſpirit of property direct their 
operations, their is no obſtacle which they cannot 
ſurmount, no ſucceſs which they may not expect. 

Bur would not this ſucceſs give umbrage to the 
advocates for freedom? Would they not in their 
turn urge, that thoſe rich and powerful companies 
would alarm private men, and in fome meaſure 
deſtroy that general and abſolute freedom which is 
ſo neceſlary to trade ? | 

We ſhould not be ſurpriſed at this objection 
from them; for men, both in their actions and 
opinions, are more commonly guided by ſyſtem 
than by facts. I do not except from this error 
the greateſt part of our writers upon revenue, 
Commercial and civil liberty are the two tutelar 
deities of mankind, which we all reverence as well 
as they, But, that we may not be influenced by 
mere words, let us attend to the idea they are 
meant to convey. Let ns aſk thoſe enthuſiaſts for 
liberty, what they would wiſh ; whether they would 
have the laws entirely aboliſh thoſe ancient compa- 
nies, that every citizen might freely partake of 


this trade, and ſhould equally have the ſame means 


of procuring the enjoyments of life, and the ſame 
reſources to raiſe a fortune? But if ſuch laws, with 
all their appearance of liberty, are in fact totally 
excluſive, let us not be induced by this falſe rea- 
ſoning to adopt them. When the ſtate allows all 
it's members to carry on a trade that requires a 
large ſtock, and which conſequently very few are 
able to, undertake; | would aſk, what advantage 
ariſes to'the people in general from this regulation ? 
It ſeems as if one meant to laugh at their credulity, 


in permitting them to undertake what they cannot 


execute. If the companies ſhould be totally ſup» 
| preſſed 
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preſſed, there will be no India trade, or it will beBOOK 


only carried on by a few capital merchants. | 

I wiLL go further ftill, and, waving the con- 
ſideration of the excluſive charter, venture to af- 
firm that the India companies, from the nature of 
their formation, have given opportunities to ſeve- 
ral people to become 'tharers in their trade, who 
would otherwiſe never have been concerned in it. 
Let us take a review of the number of perſons, in 
all ſtations, and of all ages, that are proprietors, 
and pariake of the profits of the trade, and it 
muſt be owned, that it would have been far more 
circumſcribed if it had been in private hands; that 
the formation of companies has only diffuſed 
while it ſeemed to reſtrain it; and that the mode- 
rate price of the ſhares muſt be a powerful motive 
to the people, to wiſh for the preſervation of an 
eſtabliſhment, . which opens to them a track from 
which they would for ever have been excluded by 
a free trade. | | 

We believe, indeed, that both companies and 
private men might equally ſucceed without injur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jealouſies. 
The companies might ſtill purſue thoſe great ob- 
jects, which, by their nature and extent, can only 

managed by a wealthy and powerful aſſociation, 
Private men, on the contrary, would confine them- 
ſelves to'ſuch objects as are ſcarcely attended to by 
a great company, but might, by proper ceconomy, 
and the combination of many ſmall fortunes, be- 
come 4a ſource of riches to them. 

STATESMEN, who by their talents are called to 
the direction of public affairs, muſt determine this 
point, and rectiſy the ideas of an obſcure citizen, 
who may have been miſled by his want of expe- 
rience. The ſyſtem of politics cannot too ſoon nor 
too deeply be applied to regulate. a trade which 
ſo eſſentially concerns the fate of nations, and will 

probably 
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8 O O k ptobably always be an object of the greateſt im- 
V.  portance. | | 
—]o put an end to all intercourſe between Eutope 


and India, that luxury, which has made ſuch rapid 
progreſs in our part of the world, ſhould be baniſh- 
ed from every ſtate. Our effeminacy ſhould not 
create a thouſand wants unknown to our fore fa- 
thers. The rivalſhip of trade ſhould no longer agi - 
tate the ſeveral nations who vie with each other in 
amaſſing riches. Such a revolution ſhould take 
place in the manners, cuſtoms, and opinions of 
men, as is never likely to happen. Our actions 
| ſhould be regulated according to the principles 
of nature, which we ſeem to have abandoned for 
ever. 

Soc are the laſt reflections ſuggeſted to us with 
reſpect to the connections of Europe with Aſia: 
let us now turn our thoughts to America 
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Diſcovery of America. Conqueſt” of Mexico; and 
ſettlements of the Spaniards in that part of the 
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ANY CIENT hiſtory preſents a magnificent B OO Kk 
ſcene to our view. The ſucceſſive repre- VI. 
ſentation of great revolutions, heroic manners; parallel of 
and extraordin y events, will become more and ancient 
more intereſting, the more uncommon it is to 924 mo- | 
meet with incidents that bear any reſemblance to ry. 
them. The period of founding and of ſubvert- 
ing empires is paſt. The man, before whom the 
world was per is no more. The ſeveral nations 
of the earth, after repeated ſhocks, after all the 
ſtruggles berween ambition and liberty, ſeem at 
length totally reconciled with the wretched tran- 
quillity of fervitude. Battles are now fought 
with cannon,. for the purpoſe of taking a few 
towns, and of gratifying the caprices of a few 
powerful men : formerly they were fought with 
the ſword, in order to overthrow and to eſtabliſn 
kingdoms, or to avenge the natural rights of 
mankind. The hiſtory of the world is become S 
inſipid and trifling ; and yet men are not become J. 
more happy. A regular and conſtant ſyſtem of 
oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the tumults and ſtorms 
of conqueſt; and we behold, with a degree of in- 
difference, the various ranks of ſlaves aſſaſſinating 
each other with their chains, for the amuſement 
of their maſters. a 

Eugop E, that part of the globe which has moſt 
influence over the reſt, ſeems to have fixed itſelf 
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BO O Kon a ſolid and durable foundation. It is compoſed 


— 


of communities that are almoſt equally powerful, 
enlightened, extenſive, and jealous. They will 


incroach perpetually upon each other; and, in the 


midſt of this continued fluctuation, ſome will be 
extended, others more limited, and the balance 


will alternately incline to different ſides, without 


ever being entirely deſtroyed. The fanaticiſm of 
religion, and the ſpirit of conqueſt, thoſe two 
diſturbers of the univerſe, operate no longer as 
they have done. That ſacred lever, whoſe ex- 
tremity was attached to the earth, and whoſe cen- 
ter of motion was in heaven, is now broken, or 
much weakened: and kings begin to diſcover, 
not for the happineſs of their people, which con- 
cerns them little, but for their own private in- 
tereſt, that the object of the firſt importance is to 


obtain riches and ſecurity. Hence large armies 
are kept up, frontiers are fortified, and trade is 


encouraged. | 
A $P1R1T of barter and exchange hath ariſen in 


Europe, that ſeems to open a vaſt ſcene of ſpecu- 
lation to individuals, but is only conſiſtent with 


peace and tranquillity, A war, among com- 
mercial nations, is a conflagration that deſtroys 
them all. The time is not far off, when the 
ſanction of government will extend to the private 
engagements between ſubjects of different na- 
tions; and when thoſe bankruptcies, the effects 
of which are felt at immenſe diſtances, will be- 
come concerns of government. In theſe mercan- 


tile ſtates, the diſcovery of an iſland, the impor- 


tation of a new commodity, the invention of ſome 
uſeful machine, the r thee of a port, the 
eſtabliſhment of a factory, the carrying off a branch 
of trade from a rival nation, will all become tranſ- 
actions of the utmoſt importance; and the annals 
of nations muſt hereafter be written by 1 
cia 
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cial philoſophers, as they were formerly by hiſtori- B 
cal orators. | 

Tux diſcovery of a new world was alone ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh matter for our curiolity, A vaſt 
continent, entirely. uncultivated, human nature 

reduced to the mere animal ſtate, fields without 
harveſts, treaſures without proprietors, ſocieties 
without policy, and men without manners, what 
an intereſting and inſtructive ſpectacle would theſe 
have formed for a Locke, a Buffon, or a Mon- 
teſquieu! What could have been ſo aſtoniſhing, 
ſo affecting, as an account of their voyage! But 
the image of rude unpoliſhed nature is already 
disfigured. . We ſhall endeavour to collect the 
features of it, though now half effaced, as ſoon as 
we have deſcribed, and delivered up to the execra- 
tion of poſterity, thoſe rapacious and cruel Chriſ- 
tians, whom chance unfortunately conducted to 
this other hemiſphere. 


Spain, which was known in the earlieſt ages Ancient 
under the names of Heſperia and Iberia, was in- agli 
habited by people, Who, defended on one ſide by Spain. 


the ſea, and on the other by the Pyrenees, enjoy- 
ed in peace an agreeable climate and a fruitful 
country, and who governed themſelves according 
to their own cuſtoms. The ſouthern part of this 
nation had in ſome degree emerged from it's ſtate 
of barbariſm, by ſome trifling connections it had 
formed with foreigners; but the inhabitants on the 
coaſts of the ocean reſembled all thoſe nations which 
know no other occupation but that of the chace. 
They were ſo much attached to this kind of life, 
that they left the toils of agriculture to their wives; 
the fatigues of which they had encouraged them to 
ſupport by eſtabliſhing general aſſemblies annual- 
ly, in which thoſe women, who had moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the labours of agriculture, 
received public applauſe. Toy 
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B 0 0 K Hk we mow an 3 of the weaker ſex 
being employed in the moſt laborious occupations 
>" of Wile; ether ſavage or civilized; the hays girl, 
; holding in u ee hands the inſtrument of 
huſbandry; and her mother, perhaps with child 
of ſecond or third infant, bending her body over 
the® plough, and thruſting the plough- ſnare or the 
ſpade into the boſom of the earth during the 
moſt exceſſive heats. If I am not deceived, this 
phœnomenon will appear to a man who reflects, 
one of the moſt aſtoniſhing that occurs in the 
ſingular annals of our ſpecies. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more ſtriking example of what 
reſpect for national cuſtoms can effect; for there 
is leſs heroiſm in expoſing one's life, than in de- 
voting it to conſtant fatigue. But if ſuch be the 
power of men collected together over the minds 
of women, how much greater would that of wo- 
men, in a collective body, be over the hearts of 
men, kate Lead 
Suck was the ſituation of Spain, when the 
Carthaginians turned their rapacious views upon a 
country filled with riches, which were unknown 
to it's inhabitants: Theſe merchants, whoſe ſhips 
covered the Mediterranean, introduced: them- 
ſelves as friends, who came to barter ſeveral ar- 
ticles of convenience againſt metals that were 
thought to be uſeleſs, The temptations of a trade 
ſo advantageous in appearance, ſeduced the Spa- 
niards ſo powerfully, that they permitted theſe 
republicans to build upon their coaſts houſes for 
their occaſional reſidence, magazines for the ſecu- 
rity of their merchandiſe, and temples for the 
exerciſe of their religion. Theſe eſtabliſhments 
inſenſibly became fortified places, of which this 
power, whoſe policy was ſuperior to it's military 
Mkill, availed itſelf to enſlave a eredulous people, 
who were always divided among themſelves, and 
3 always 
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always irreconcileable in their enmities. By 
bribing ſome, and intimidating others, Car- 
thage ſucceeded in ſubduing Spain, and even 
effected this with Spaniſh ſoldiers and Spaniſh 
wealth. | | 

Wu the Carthaginians were become maſters 
of the moſt extenſive and moſt valuable part of 
this fine country, they ſeemed either to be igno- 
rant of the means of eſtabliſhing th: ir dominion 
there, or to neglect them. Inſtead of continuing 
to appropriate to themſelves the gold and filver, 
with which the conquered nations were . abun- 
dantly ſupplied from their mines, by exchanging 
commodities of little value for thoſe metals, they 
choſe to ſeize them by force. Nor was this ſpirit 
of tyranny confined to the body of the republic; 
it alſo influenced the generals, the officers, the pri- 
vate men, and even the merchants. The violence 
of theſe proceedings threw the conquered provinces 
into a ſtate of deſpair, and excited in thoſe which 
were yet free, an extreme averſion for ſo intolera- 
ble a yoke. In this ſituation they all of them re- 
ſol ved to accept of aſſiſtance, as fatal to them as 
their misfortunes were oppreiſive. Spain became 
a theatre of jealouſy, ambition, and hatred, be- 
tween Rome and Carthage. | 

Tu two commonwealths contended with great 
obſtinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of 
Europe; and, perhaps, it would finally have be- 
longed to neither of them, it the Spaniards had 
continued quiet ſpectators of the conteſt, and left 
the rival nations time to deſtroy each other. But 
they choſe to become actors in the bloody ſcene, 
and thus reduced themſelves to be flaves lo the 
Romans; in which ſtate they remained till the fifth 
century, 

In a ſhort time the degeneracy of thoſe maſters 


of the world, inſpired the ſavage nations of the 
north 
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B OO k north with the enterpriſing idea of invading the 


I. . provinces that were ill- governed and ill-defended. 


The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 


paſſed the Pyrenean mountains. Theſe barba- 
rians, being robbers by profeſſion, were incapable 
. of becoming citizens, and made war upon each 
other. The Goths, ſuperior in abilities or good 
fortune, ſubdued the reſt, and reduced all the king- 
doms of Spain into one; which, notwithſtanding 
the defects in it's conſtitution, and the unbounded 
extortions of the Jews, who were the only mer- 
chants, ſupported itſelf till the commencement of 
the eighth century. 

Ar this period, the Moors, who had ſubdued 
Africa with that impetuoſity which was the cha- 
racteriſtic of all their enterpriſes, croſſed the ſea. 
They found in Spain a king deſtitute of. virtue and 
abilities; a multitude of courtiers, and no ſtateſ- 
men ; ſoldiers devoid of courage, and generals 
without experience ; an effeminate people, hold- 
ing the government in contempt, and diſpoſed 
to change their maſter ; and they alſo found rebels, 
who joined them for the ſake of plundering, burn- 
ing, and maſlacring all that oppoſed them. In 
leſs than three years, the ſovereignty of the Chri- 
tians was deſtroyed, and that of the infidels eſta- 
bliſhed upon a ſolid foundation. 

SP AN was indebted to it's conquerors for the firſt 
principles of taſte, humanity, politeneſs, and phi- 
loſophy ; as alſo for introducing into the country 
ſeveral arts, and a conſiderable trade. Theſe bril- 
liant proſpects were not of long duration. They 
were ſoon diſſipated by the numberleſs ſects that 
aroſe among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
fault they committed in eftabliſhing diſtinct ſo- 
vereigns in all the principal towns of their do- 
minions. 
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Dugi this time, the Goths, who, to ſcreenBOOK 


themſelves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had ſought an aſylum in the extremity of the Aſtu- 
rias, were labouring under the yoke of anarchy, 
plunged in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance, op- 
preſſed by their fanatical prieſts, languiſhing under 
inexpreſſible poverty, and perpetually haraſſed by 
civil wars. Under the influence of theſe cala- 
mities, far from thinking to avail themſelves of 
the diviſions ſubſiſting among their enemies, they 
were ſufficiently happy in being forgotten, or in 
not being known by them. But as ſoon as the 
crown, which was orginally elective, became he- 
reditary in the tenth. century; as ſoon as the no- 
bility and biſhops became incapable of diſturbing 
the ſtate; and that the people, raiſed from ſlavery, 
were admitted to a ſhare of the government; the 
national ſpirit began to revive, The Arabians, 
attacked on every ſide, were ſucceſſively ſtripped 
of their conqueſts; and at the end of the fifteenth 
century they had but one little kingdom remain- 


ing. 

Sn fall would have been more rapid, had 
they engaged with a power that could have united, 
in one common center, the . conqueſts it gained 
over them. But the revolution was not effected 
in this manner, The Mohammedans were at- 
tacked by different chiefs, each of which was at 
the head of a diſtin ſtate. Spain was divided 
into as many kingdoms as it contained provinces : 
and it was not till after a long time, ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſions, wars, and revolutions, that theſe ſmall 
ſtates were at laſt-vaited in the two monarchies of 
Caſtile and Arragon. At length, the marriage 
of Iſabella with Ferdinand having happily joined 
all the crowns of Spain into one family, they 
found themſelves equal to the enterpriſe of attack- 
ing the kingdom of Granada, | _— 
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BOOK Tais ſtate, which ſcarcely occupied one- eighth 
VI. part of the peninſula of Spain, had always been 
Jia a flouriſhing condition from the time of the 


invaſion of the Saracens; but it's profperity had 


| increaſed in proportion as the ſucceſſes of the 


Columbus 
forms the 
deſign of 
diſcover- 
ing Ame- 
rica. 


Chriſtians had induced a greater number of infi- 
dels to take refuge there. It conſiſted of three 
millions of inhabitants. Throughout the reſt of 
Europe there were no lands ſo well cultivated; 
manufactures fo numerous and improved; fo re- 
gular and fo extenſive a navigation. The public 
revenues amounted to ſeven millions of livres * ; 
a prodigious ſum at a time when gold and ſilver 
were very ſcarce. 

Tusk ſeveral advantages, far from deterring 
the monarchs of Caſtile and Arragon from in- 
vading Granada, were the motives that principally 
urged them to the enterpriſe. They were obliged 
to carry on a ten years bloody war, in order to ſub- 
due this flouriſhing province. The conqueſt of it 
was completed by the ſurrender of the capital in 
the beginning of January, 1492. | 2 

IT was in theſe glorious circumſtances, that 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a man of obſcure birth, 
whoſe knowledge of aſtronomy and navigation was 
far ſuperior to that of his cotemporaries, propoſed 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to 
aggrandize themſelves abroad. He was led by a 
ſecret impulſe to imagine that another contineat 


certainly exiſted, and that he was the perſon de- 


ſtined to diſcover it. The idea of Antipodes, 


which ſuperſtition had condemned as heretical 


and impious, and reaſon itſelf had treated as chi- 
merical, appeared to this penetrating genius to 
have it's foundation in truth. This idea, perhaps 
the greateſt that ever entered into the human mind, 


* 291,666], 138. 4d. 
took 
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took ſtrong poſſeſſion of his ee ; and, BOOK 


having in vain propoſed the acquiſition of a new 
hemiſphere to his native country Genoa, to Por- 
tugal, where he then reſided, and even to Eng- 
land, which he might have expedted would readily 
have concurred in any maritime enterpriſe, he at 
laſt communicated his views and his projets ro 
Iſabella. | 

Taz miniſters of this princeſs, who looked 
upon the ſcheme of diſcovering a new world as the 
offspring of a diſtempered brain, treated the 
author of it for ſome time with thoſe airs of con- 
temptuous infolence, which men in office often 
put on with thoſe who have nothing but genius to 
recommend them. But Columbus was not to be 
diſcouraged by any difficulties ; he poſſeſſed, as 
all men do who engage in extraordinary enter- 
priſes, a degree of enthuſiaſm, which renders 
them ſuperior to the cavils of the ignorant, the 
contempt of the proud, the mean arts of the co- 
vetous, and the delays of the indolent. At length, 
by perſeverance, ſpirit, and courage, joined to 
the arts of prudence and management, he ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle. Having obtained three 
ſmall veſſels, and ninety men, he ſet fail on the 
third of Auguſt 1492, with the title of admiral 
and viceroy of the iſlands and territories he ſhould 
diſcover, and arrived at the Canaries, where it was 
his intention to caſt anchor. EP. 


Taese iſlands, ſituated at the diſtance of five Columbus 
hundred miles from the coaſts of Spain, and of a ils fir 
hundred miles from the continent of Africa, are the Cana- 


ſeven in number. They were known to the 
Ancients by the name of the Fortunate Iſlands 


It was at the moſt weſtern part of this ſmall ifands. 


Archipelago that the celebrated Ptolemy, who 
lived in the ſecond century of the Chriſtian era, 
eſtabliſhed a firſt meridian; from whence he 
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BOOK computed the longitudes of all the places, the 


geographical poſition of which he determined, 
According to the judicious remark of three French 
aſtronomers, who have publiſhed ſo curious and 
ſo inſtructive an account of a voyage in 177 
and 1772, he might have choſen Alexandria for 
this purpoſe: but he was apprehenſive, without 
doubt, that this predilection for his country _ 
be 4mitated others, and that ſome confuſion 
might ariſe from theſe variations. The plan 
which this philoſopher adopted, of taking for 
his firſt meridian, that which appeared to leave 
to the eaſt of it all the part of the world then 
known, was generally approved, and followed 
for ſeveral centuries. It is only in modern times, 
that ſeveral nations have improperly ſubſtituted 


to this meridian, that of the capital of their own 


empire. | 

Tus habit that had been contracted of repeat- 
ing the name of the Fortunate Iſlands, did not 
prevent them from being totally neglected. Some 
navigators had certainly reconnoitred anew theſe 
pagan territories, ſince, in 1344, the court of 
Rome gave the property of them to Louis de la 
Cerda, one of the Infants of Caſtile. Obſtinately 
thwarted by the head of his family, this prince 
had never yet been able to avail himſelf of this 


extraordinary liberality, when Bethencourt went 


from Rochelle, on the 6th of May 1402, and two 
months after, ſeized upon Lancerota. It being 
impoſſible for him to proceed any farther with 
the forces he had remaining, this adventurer de- 
termined to pay homage to the king of Caſtile 
of all the conqueſts he ſhould make. With the 
ſuccours furniſhed him by this monarch, he ſeized 
upon Fuerteventura in 1404, upon Gomera in 
1405, and upon the iſle of Ferro in 1406. Ca- 
nary, Palma, and Teneriffe, did not ſubmit till 


1483, 
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1483, 1492, and 1496. This Archipelago, by BOOK 


the name of the Canary Iflands, has ever ſince 
made part of the Spaniſh dominions, and has been 
governed by the laws of Caſtile. 

Tux Canaries enjoy the advantage of a ſky that 
is generally ſerene, The heat is great on the 
| coaſts; but the air is agreeably temperate upon 
the places that are a little higher; and too cold 
upon ſome of the mountains that are covered 
with ſnow the greateſt part of the year. 

ALL, or nearly all the fruits and animals of the 
Old and of the New World, thrive upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of foil in theſe iſlands. They 
furniſh oils, ſome filk, a great deal of perella *, 
and a conſiderable quantity of ſugar, inferior to 
that which comes from America. The corn they 
ſupply is moſt commonly ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption of the country; and, without mention- 
ing liquors of an inferior kind, their exports in 
wine amount annually to ten or twelve thouſand 
pipes of malmſey. 

Iv 1968, the Canaries reckoned one hundred 
and fifty- five thouſand one hundred and ſixty- ſix 
inhabitants, excluſive of five hundred and eight 
clergy, nine hundred and twenty-two monks, 
and ſeven hundred and forty-ſix nuns. Twenty- 
nine thouſand eight hundred of theſe inhabitants 
were embodied into a regiment. Theſe militia 
were nothing at that period ; but they have ſince 
been a little diſciplined, as well as all the troops in 
the other Spaniſh colonies. | 

ALTHOUGH the audience, or ſuperior tribunal 
of juſtice be in the iſland particularly called Ca- 
- Nary, yet the iſland of Tenenffe, which is known 
by it's volcanos, and by a mountain which, ac- 
cording to the lateſt and beſt obſervations, riſes 


A fungous ſubſtance from which a red dye is extracted. 
one 
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B O O Kone thouſand nine hundred and four toiſes above 
VI. the level of the ſea, is conſidered as the capital of 
the Archipelago. .It is the moſt extenſive, the 
richeſt, and the moſt populous, It is the reſi- 
dence of the governor-general, and the ſeat of 
adminiftration. The traders, who are almoſt all 
Engliſh or Americans, make their purchaſes in 
it's harbour of Sainte Croix, and take in their car- 

goes there, 

Tus money which theſe merchants: bring to 
the iſlands, ſeldom circulates in them. It is not 
carried off by the imports, ſince they conſiſt only 
in the monopoly of tobacco, and a tax of ſix per 
cent. on all exports and imports : inconſiderable 
reſources, which muſt be abſorbed by the expences 
of ſovereignty. If the Canaries ſend annually 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred thouſand livres * to the 
mother-country, it is for the ſuperſtition of the 
cruſades: it is for one half of the firſt year's 
ſalaries paid to the crown, by thoſe who have 
obtained any poſt under government: it is for 
the. droit des lances, ſubſtituted throughout the 

whole empire, to the obligation formerly impoſed 
upon all titled perſons, of following the king to 
war: it is for one third of the revenue of the 
biſhoprics, which, in whatever part of the world 
they may be, belongs to the government: it is 
for the produce of the lands acquired or preſerved 
by ſome families reſiding in _ in a word, 
it is to defray the expences of thoſe, who by a 
reſtleſs diſpoſition, ambition, or the deſire of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are prompted to quit the 
Archipelago. 

So conſiderable an exportation of ſpecie has 
kept the Canaries conſtantly exhauſted. They 
would have emerged from this ſituation, had they 
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been ſuffered peaceably to enjoy the liberty which, B OO K 


in 1687, was granted them, of fitting out every 
year for the other hemiſphere, five ſhips laden 
with a thouſand tons of proviſions or merchan- 
diſe. Unfortunately, the reſtraints put upon this 
trade at Cadiz, gradually reduced it to the ſend- 
ing of one very ſmall veſſel to Caracca. This 
tyranny is drawing to an end; and we ſhall ſpeak 
of it's decline, after we have accompanied Colum- 
bus to the great ſcene upon which his genius and 
courage are going to be diſplayed, | 

On the ſixth of September, the admiral quitted 
Gomera, where his too feeble veſſels had been re- 
paired, and his proviſions renewed : he then aban- 
doned the track purſued by preceding navigators ; 
and directed his courſe weſtward, in order to get 
into an unknown ocean. 

Is a little time, the ſhip's crews, terrified at the 
idea of the immenſe tract of ſea that ſeparated 
them from their native country, began to expreſs 
their fears. They murmured, and the moſt vio- 
lent of the mutineers propoſed ſeveral times that 
they ſhould throw the author of their danger 
overboard. His moſt zealous adherents were 
even without hope; and he had now nothing to 
expect either from ſeverity or mildneſs. The ad- 
miral then ſpake to them in the following terms : 
If the land does not appear in three days time, 1 
give myſelf up to your reſentment. The ſpeech 
was bold, but not raſh. | | 

Fox ſome time paſt, on ſounding, he had found 
a bottom, and from other circumſtances, which 
are ſeldom deceitful, he had reaſon to conclude 
that he was not far from the object of his 
purſuit. | 

Tue New World was diſcovered in the month 
of October Columbus landed on one of the 


Lucayas, or Bahama iſlands, which he called San- 
Salvador, 
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B O O K Salvador, and took poſſeſſion of it in the name of 

YE Iſabella. No European at that time imagined 
that there could be any injuſtice in ſeizing upon a 
country which was not inhabited by Chriſtians, 
Tu eiſlanders on ſeeing the ſhips, and a race of 
men ſo different from themſelves, were terrified, 
and ran away. The Spaniards caught ſome of 
them, treated them with great civility, and dil- 
miſſed them loaded with preſents. 
Tais behaviour entirely diſſipated the fears of 
the whole nation : the inhabitants appeared upon 
the ſhore without arms. Several of them came 
on board. They viewed every thing with admi- 
ration. Their manners were free and open. 
They brought fruits. They aſſiſted the Spaniards 

in getting on ſhore, by taking them upon their 

ſhoulders. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing iſlands ſhewed the ſame obliging diſpoſition. 
The failors, ſent by Columbus to make diſco- 
veries, every where met with the kindeſt recep- 
tion. Men, women, and children, 'were employ- 
ed in procuring proviſions for them. They filled 
the hammocks where they ſlept with the fineſt 
cotton. 

Tell me, reader, whether. theſe were civilized 
people landing among ſavages, or ſavages among 
civilized people? Of what conſequence was it 
that they were naked; that they dwelt in the midft 
of the foreſts, and lived under huts ; that there 
was neither a code of laws among them, nor civil 
or criminal juſtice, provided they were mild, 
humane, beneficent, and poſſeſſed all the vir- 
tues that diſtinguiſh the human ſpecies? Alas! 
people with the ſame behaviour would have met 

with the ſame reception every where. Let us 
forget, if it be poſſible, the inſtant of this diſco- 
very, this firſt interview. between two worlds, — 

rather 
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rather let us recall it to our memory, only to in- B O O k 
creaſe our deteſtation of the one we inhabit. V. 
Bur it was gold the Spaniards wanted, and 1 
they ſoon found it. Several of the ſavages wore 
ornaments made of this precious metal, which 
they preſented to their new gueſts; who on their 
part were more diſguſted with the naked appear- 
ance and ſimplicity of theſe people, than touched 
with their kindneſs. They were incapable of diſ- 
cerning in them the genuine characters of nature. 
Surpriſed to find men of a copper colour without 
beards or hair on their bodies, they looked upon 
them as a race of imperfect animals, who. were 
only to be treated with humanity, till the neceſ- 
ſary information was obtained in regard to the 
neighbouring countries, and the ſeat of the gold 
mines, | 
Havins taken a view of ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, The Spa- 
Columbus landed on the north fide of a large one nad 
called by the natives Hayti; to which he gave $6 fertile. 
the name of Hiſpaniola, and which is now called ment in 
San Domingo ; he was conducted thither by ſome 2 Do- 
ſavages of the other iſlands, who accompanied mingo. 
him without the leaſt diſtruſt, and gave him to Manners 
underſtand, that it was the great iſland which fur- 8 
niſhed them with the metal the Spaniards were ſo of this 
eager to acquire. 1 855 
Tus iſland of Hayti, which is two hundred 
leagues in length, and ſixty, and in ſome places 
eighty, in breadth, is divided from eaſt to weſt 
by a chain of mountains, which occupy the cen- 
ter of the iſland, and are for the moſt part ſteep. 
It was diſtributed into five populous kingdoms, 
the inhabitants of which lived in perfect amity. 
Their kings, who were called Caciques, were fo 
much the more abſolute, as they were much be- 
loved. The complexion of theſe people was 
much fairer than that of thoſe in the other iſlands. 


They 
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They painted their bodies. The men went quite 


naked. The women wore a kind of cotton pet- 
ticoat, which reached no further than their knees. 
The girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their 
food was maize, roots, fruit, and ſhell-fiſh, As 
they were temperate, nimble, and active, but 
not ſtrong, they were averſe from labour. They 
lived free from care in a ſtate of agreeable indo- 
lence. Their time was ſpent in dancing, diver- 
ſion, and ſleep. By the accounts the Spaniards 
give of them, they ſhewed little marks of under- 
anding; and indeed iſlanders, who live in a 
ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of mankind, muſt 
of neceſlity have very confined ideas. Detached 
ſocieties arrive at improvement by ſlow and diffi- 
cult advances, They derive no advantages from 
thoſe diſcoveries, which time and experience throw 
in the way of other people : neither do the chances 
3 acquiring knowledge occur ſo frequently among 
them. | 
Tat Spaniards themſelves confeſs, that theſe 
people were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almoſt diveſted of any paſſion whatever. They 
were ignorant, but ſhewed no deſire of being in- 
formed. This indifference, and the confidence 
they repoſed in ſtrangers, prove that they were 
happy. Their hiſtory, and their notions of mo- 
rality, were contained in a collection of ſongs, 
which they learn from their infancy ; and they had, 
in common with all nations, ſome fables concern- 
ing the origin of the human race. 
We know little of their religion, to which they 


were not much attached; and it is probable that 


in this reſpect, as well as in many others, they have 
been calumniated by the authors of their deſtruc- 
tion; who pretend that theſe iſlanders, whoſe 
manners were ſo gentle, paid adoration to a num- 
ber of malevolent . beings. The worſhippers of a 

maleyolent 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES? 
malevolent deity can never be good themſelves, 
But of what conſequence - were their deities or 
their mode of worſhip? Did they queſtion the 
ſtrangers upon the ſubje& of their religion? Or 
was their belief a motive of curioſity, hatred, or 
contempt for them ? They were the Europeans, 
who conducted themſelves as if they had been 
adviſed by the dæmon of the iflanders; and the 
iſlanders behaved as if they had obeyed the Deity 
of the Europeans. | 

Tuev had no law that limited the number of 
their wives, It was common for one of them to 
have ſome privileges and diſtinctions allotted to 
her; but theſe gave her no authority over the 
reſt. She was the one whom the huſband loved 
the beſt, and by whom he thought himſelf beſt 
beloved. On the death of her huſband, ſhe ſome- 
times cauſed herſelf to be buried in the ſame grave 
with him. This was not a cuſtom, a duty, or a 
point of honour, among theſe people; but the 
wife found it impoſſible to ſurvive the object of 
her tendereſt affection. This freedom in love and 
marriage, which was authorized by their laws and 
manners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery, 
licentiouſneſs, and vice: and to the pretended ex- 
ceſſive indulgence of the iſlanders in this patticu- 
lar, they attributed the origin of a diſgraceful and 
deſtructive diſeaſe, which is generally thought to 
have been unknown in Europe before the diſcove- 
ry of America. 

Tursz iſlanders had no other weapon than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was ſometimes armed 
with ſharp ſtones, or the bone of a fiſh. The or- 
dinary dreſs of the Spaniards was of itſelf an impe- 
netrable armour againſt arrows of this kind, ſhor 
with little dex:erity. Thefe weapons and ſome 
ſmall clubs, or rather large ſticks, which could 

Vor. II. Ee ſeldom 
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B O O K ſeldom give a mortal blow, were far from making 
VI. theſe people formidable. 


Tus were diſtinguiſhed into different claſſes, 
one of which had a claim to a kind of nobility; but 
we are little acquainted either with the preroga- 
tives annexed to this diſtinction, or with the means 
of obtaining it. This ignorant and ſavage people 
had alſo ſorcerers among them, who have always 
been either the offspring or parents of ſuperſti- 
tion. | 

CoLuMBus omitted no attention that might en- 
gaze the friendſhip of theſe iſlanders. But at the 
ſame time he made them ſenſible, that, though he 
had no inclination to hurt them, he did not want 
the power, The proofs he gave 1n their preſence 
of the ſurpriſing effects of his artillery, convinced 
them of the truth of what he ſaid. They looked 
upon the Spaniards as men deſcended from hea- 
ven; and the preſents they received, were, in their 
eſtimation, not mere curioſities, but ſacred things. 
This error was productive of great advantages; 
nor was it removed by any act of folly or cruelty. 
They gave the ſavages red caps, glaſs beads, pins, 
knives, and bells, and received in return gold and 
proviſions. | 

CoLuMBus availed himſelf of this harmony to 
fix upon a place for a ſettlement, which he de- 
ligned ſhould be the center of all his future pro- 


jets. He erected a fort with the aſſiſtance of the 


iſlanders, who cheerfully laboured to forge chains 
for themſelves. He left thirty-nine Caſtilians in 
the place; and, having reconnoitred the greateſt 


part of the iſland, ſet fail for Spain, 


As arrived at Palos, a port of Andaluſia, from 
whence he had failed ſeven months before. He 
proceeded by land to Barcelona, where the court 
reſided. This journey was a triumph. The no- 
bility and the people went to meet him, and fol- 
ot ER is lou cd 
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lowed him in crowds to the preſence of Ferdi-BOOK 


nand and Iſabella. He preſented to them ſome 
iflanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. 
He produced pieces of gold, birds, cotton, 
and many curioſities, which were valuable on 
account of their novelty. - Such a variety of un- 
common objects, expoſed to the view of a people 
whoſe vanity inflamed by imagination magnified 
every thing, made them fancy that they ſaw an 
inexhauſtible ſource of riches for ever flowing 
into their country. The enthuſiaſm ſpread, and 
reached even to the throne. At the public audi- 
ence the ſovereigns gave to Columbus, he wag 
permitted to be covered, and to fit as a grandee 
of Spain. He related his voyage to them. They 
loaded him with careſſes, commendations, and ho- 
nours; and ſoon after he reimbarked with ſeven- 
teen fail, to make new diſcoveries, and to eſtabliſh 
colonies. | 

On his arrival at San Domingo with - fifteen 
hundred men, ſoldiers, artificers, and miſſiona- 
Ties; with proviſions for their ſubſiſtence; with 
the ſeeds of all the plants that were thought like- 


ly to thrive in this hot and damp climate; and 


with the domeſtic animals of the old hemiſphere, 
of which there was not one in the new one, Co- 
lumbus found nothing but ruins and carcaſes 
upon the ſpot where he had left fortifications and 


Spaniards, Theſe plunderers had occaſioned their 


own deſtruction by their haughty, licentious, and 
tyrannical behaviour; and he had the addreſs to 
perſuade thoſe who had leſs moderation than him- 
ſelf, that it was good policy to poſtpone their 
revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with 
the name of Iſabella, was conſtructed on the 
borders of the ocean; and that of Saint Thomag 
Was erected on the mountains of Cibao, where the 


iſlanders gathered from the torrents, the greateſt 
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BOOK part of the gold they uſed for their ornaments, 


— — b — 


and where the conquerors intended to open 
mines. | 

Wu theſe works were carrying on, the pro- 
viſions that had been brought from Europe had 
been either conſumed or were ſpoilt. The colony 
had not received freſh ones enough to ſupply the 
deficiency ; and ſoldiers, or failors, had neither had 
any leiſure, knowledge, or inclination enough to 
produee freſh articles of ſubſiſtence. It became 
neceſſary to have recourſe to the natives of the 
country, who cultivating but little, were unable to 
ſubſiſt ſtrangers, who, though they were the moſt 
moderate perſons of the old hemiſphere, yet con- 
ſumed each of them as much as would have been 
ſufficient for feveral Indians. Theſe unfortunate 
people gave up all they had, and ſtill more was re- 
quired, Theſe continual exactions produced an 
alteration in their character, which was naturally 
timid; and all the Caciques, except Guacanahari, 
who had firſt received the Spaniards in his domi- 
nions, reſolved to unite their forces, in order to 
break a yoke which was becoming every day more 
tolerable, 

CoLumBus deſiſted from purſuing his diſco- 
veries, in order to prevent, or put a ſtop to this 


conquerors Unexpected danger. Although two-thirds of his 
at San Do- followers had been hurried to the grave by miſery, 
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by the climate, and by debanchery ; although 
ſickneſs prevented many of thoſe who had eſcaped 
theſe terrible ſcourges from joining him; and al- 
though he could not muſter more than two hun- 
dred infantry and twenty horſe to face the enemy, 
yet this extraordinary man was not afraid of at- 
racking, in 1495, in the plains of Vega-Real, an 
army, which hiſtorians in general have computed 
at one hundred thouſand men. The chief pre- 
1 2 | | caution 
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caution taken was to fall upon theſe troops in the B . 0 K 


night time. 

Tux unhappy iſlanders were conquered before 
the action began. They conſidered the Spaniards 
as beings of a ſuperior order. Their admiration, 
reſpect, and fear, were increaſed by the European 
armour ; and the fight of the cavalry in particular 
aſtoniſhed them beyond meaſure. Many of them 
were ſimple enough to believe that the man and 
the horſe were the ſame animal, or a kind of deity. 
Had their courage even been proof againſt theſe 
impreſſions of terror, they could have made but a 
faint reſiſtance. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a diſcipline to which they were ſtrangers, muſt have 
_ eaſily diſperſed them. They fled on all ſides. To 
puniſh them for their rebellion, as it was called, 
every Indian above fourteen years of age, was ſub- 
jected to a tribute in gold or in cotton, according 
to the diſtrict he lived in, 

Tais arrangement of matters, which required 
aſſiduous labour, appeared the greateſt of evils to 
a people who were not uſed to be employed. 
The deſire of getting rid of their oppreſſors, be- 
came their only paſſion. As they entertained no 
further hope of their being able to ſend them 
away by force, the idea occurred to them, in 
1496, of expelling them by famine. In this view, 
they ſowed no more maize, they pulled up the 
caſſava roots that were already planted, and they 
themſelves took refuge among the moſt barren and 
ſteep rocks. 

DzspERATE reſolutions are ſeldom attended 
with ſucceſs ; accordingly, that which the Indians 
had taken proved extremely fatal to them. The 

ifts of rude and uncultivated nature were not 
ſufficient for their ſupport, as they had inconſi- 
_ derately expected they would be; and their aſy- 
lum, however difficult of acceſs, was not my to 
creen 
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B O o x ſereen them from the purfuits of their incenſed ty» 
VI. rants, who, during this total privation of local re- 
ſources, accidentally received ſome proviſions from 
the mother country. Their rage was carried to 
ſuch a height, that they trained up dogs to hunt 
and devour theſe unhappy men; and it has even 
been ſaid, that ſome of the Caſtilians had made a 
vow. to. maſſacre. twelve Indians every day in ho- 
nour 'of the twelve Apoſtles. Before this event, 
the iſland was reckoned to contain a million of in- 
habitants. A third part of this conſiderable po- 
pulation periſhed on this occaſion, by fatigue, hun- 

ger, and the ſword. 

. - SCARCE had the remains of theſe unfortunate 
people, who had eſcaped fo many diſaſters, return- 
ed to their habitations, where calamities of another 
kind were preparing for them, than diviſions aroſe 
among their perſecutors. The removal of the 
capital of the colony from the north to the ſouth, 
from Iſabella to San Domingo, might poſſibly 
furniſh a pretence for ſome complaints: but the 

diſſentions had their chief origin in the paſſions 
raiſed to an uncommon degree of fermenta- 
tion under a burning ſky, and not ſufficiently re- 
ſtrained by an authority not properly eſtabliſhed, 
When the buſineſs was to dethrone ſome cacique, 
to plunder ſome diſtrict, or to exterminate ſome 
village, the commands of Columbus's brother, 
or of his repreſentative were readily obeyed. 
After the ſharing of the booty, the ſpirit of inde- 
pendence became again the prevailing ſpirit: 

and their mutual jealouſies and animoſities were 
only attended to. The parties at length took up 
arms againſt each other, and war was openly de- 
clared. „ 

Dvukr1xG the courſe of theſe diviſions, the admi- 
ral was in Spain, where he had returned in order 
to anſwer the accuſations that were inceſſantly 

renewed 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


Tenewed againſt him. The recital of all the great ; o O Kk 
actions he had performed, and the expoſition of VI. 


all the ufeful things he meant to carry into exe- 
cution, eaſily regained him the confidence of Iſa- 
bella. Ferdinand himſelf began to be a little re- 
conciled to the idea of diſtant voyages. The 
plan of a regular form of government was traced, 
which was firſt to be tried at San Domingo, and 
afterwards adopted, with ſuch alterations as expe- 
rience ſhould have ſhewn to be neceſſary, in the 
ſeveral ſettlements,-- which in proceſs of time 
might be founded in the other hemiſphere. Men, 
ſkilled in the working of the mines, were care- 
fully ſelected; and the government took upon 
itſelf to pay and to maintain them for ſeveral 
years. | tee dert, | 
Tus people thought differently from their ſo- 
vereigns. Time, which brings on reflection when 
the firſt tranſports of — are paſſed, had 
extinguiſned the deſire originally ſo ardent, of 
going to the New World. It's gold was no 
longer an object of temptation: on the contrary, 
the livid complexions of all thoſe who returned 
| home; the ſevere and diſgraceful diſtempers with 
which moſt of them were afflicted; the accounts 
of the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, of the 
numbers who had loſt their lives, and the hard- 
. hips they had undergone from the ſcarcity of 
proviſions ; an unwillingneſs to be under the com- 
mand of a foreigner, the ſeverity of whoſe diſ- 
cipline was generally cenſured; and, perhaps, the 
jealouſy that was entertained of his growing re- 
putation ; all theſe reaſons contributed to produce 
an inſuperable prejudice againſt San Domingo 1n 
the ſubjects of the crown of Caſtile, the only Spa- 
niards who, till the year 1593, were allowed to 
embark for that iſland. 


IT. 
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IT was abſoluiely neceſſary, however, to pro- 
cure coloniſts; the admiral therefore propoſed to 


have recourle to the priſons, and, to reſcue. cri- 
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minals from death and infamy, for the purpoſe of 
aggrandizing their country, of which they were 
the refuſe and the diſgrace. This project would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences in 
ſuch colonies as, having gained a more ſolid eſta- 
bliſhment, might, by the force of their laws, have 
reſtrained or corrected licentious and profligate 
individuals; but infant ſtates require founders of 
a different character from a ſet of rogues. Ame- 
rica will, perhaps, never get rid of the remains of 
that alloy which debaſed the firſt colonies. that 
were tranſported thither from Europe; and Co- 
lumbus himſelf was ſoon convinced of the injudi- 
cious advice he had given. a9} 
Hap this enterpriling ſeaman carried out with 
him men of the common ſtamp, he might, during 
the voyage, have inſpired them with honeſt prin- 
ciples at leaſt, if not with high notions of honour. 
Theſe perſons on their arrival would have conſti- 
tuted a majority, and, by ſetting the example of 
obedience, would neceſlarily have brought back to 
order, thoſe who had deviated from it. - Such a 
harmony would have been productive of the moſt 
ſalutary effects, and have eſtabliſned the colony on 
the moſt ſolid foundation. The Indians would 
have been treated in a beiter manner, the mines 
worked to greater adyantage, and the taxes more 
eaſily levied. The mother country, animated by 
this ſucceſs to greater exertions, might have form- 
ed new ſettlements, which would have augmented 
the glory, the wealthy and the power of Spain. 
Theſe important events, which might have been 
brought forward in a few years, were rendered 
aboruve by this haſty idea, 
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Tae malefaQors who accompanied Columbus, BOOK 


425 


in conjunction with the plunderers that inteſted VI. 


San Domingo, formed one of the moſt unnatural 
kinds of ſociety that had ever appeared upon the 
globe. Their mutual coalition enabled - them 
boldly to ſet all authority at defiance z and the 
impoſſibility of ſubduing them, made it neceſſary 
to have recourſe to attempts io briag them over. 
Several were tried in vain, At length, in 1499, 
it was ſuggeſted, that to the lands which every 
Spaniard received, a greater or leis number of 
iſlanders ſhould be annexed, whoſe time and la- 
bour was to be devoted to maſters deſtitute of 


humanity and prudence. - This act of weakneſs 


reſtored apparent tranquillity to the colony, but 
without conciliating to the admiral the affection 
of thoſe who profited. by it, The complaints 
made againſt him were even more conſtant, more 
urgent, more general, and more attended to than 
they had been before, 

Tuis extraordinary man purchaſed upon very 
hard terms the fame which his genius and induſtry 
had procured him. His liſe exhibited a perpetual 
contraſt of elevation and depreſſion. He was not 
only continually expoled to the cabals, calummies, 
and ingratitude of individuals; but was alſo 
obliged to ſubmit to the caprices of a haughty and 
turbulent court, which by turns rewarded or pu- 
niſhed, reduced him to the necetlity of making the 
moſt humiliating juſtifications, and reſtored him io 
it's confidence, 

Tun prejudice, entertained by the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry againſt the author of the greateſt diſcovery 
ever made, operated fo far, that an arbitrator was 
ſent to the New World, to decide between Colum- 
bus and his ſoldiers: Bovadiila, the moſt ambi- 
tious, (elf-intereſted, unjuſt, and violent man that 
had yet gone over to America, arrived at San 

Domingo 
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B O OR Domingo in 1500; deprived the admiral of his 
VI. property, his honours, and his command, and 
— ſent him to Europe in irons. The ſovereigns were 
warned, by public indignation, that the world 
expected the immediate puniſnment of fo daring a 
crime, and the reparation of ſo great an outrage. 
In order to conciliate propriety with their preju- 
dices, Ferdinand and Iſabella recalled, with real 
or feigned reſentment, the agent who had fo 
cruelly abuſed the power with which they had in- 
truſted him: but they did not reſtore to his poſt 
the deplorable victim of his incomprehenſible 
villany. Columbus, rather than languiſh in in- 
dolence, or live in a ſtate of humiliation, deter- 
mined to undertake a fourth voyage as an adven- 
turer, into regions which might almoſt be ſaid to 
have been created by himſelf. After this effort, 
which neither the malice of mankind, nor the ca- 
price of the elements rendered uſeleſs, he ended 
in 1506, at Valladolid, his brilliant career, which 
the recent death of Iſabella had deprived him of 
every hope of it's ever being fortunate. Al- 
though he was no more than fifty-nine years of 
age, yet his bodily ſtrength was much weakened : 
but the faculties of his mind had not loft any of 
their energy. 

SUCH was the end of this uncommon man, 
who, to the aſtoniſhment of Europe, added a 
fourth part to the earth, or rather half a world to 
this globe, which had been fo long deſolate, and 

ſo little known. It might reaſonably have been 
expected, that public gratitude would have given 
the name of this intrepid ſeaman to the new 
hemiſphere, the firſt diſcovery of which was owen 
to his enterpriſing genius. This was the leaſt 
homage of reſpect that could be paid to his me- 
mory ; but either through envy, inattention, or 
the caprice of fortune even in the diſtribution of 
| fame, 
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Veſpucius, a Florentine, who did nothing more 
than follow the footſteps of a man whoſe name 
ought to ſtand foremoſt in the lift of great cha- 
racters. Thus the very era, which added Ame» 
rica to the known world, was diſtinguiſhed'by an 
inſtance of injuſtice, that may be conſidered as a 
fatal prelude to thoſe ſcenes of violence of which 
this unhappy country was afterwards to be the 
theatre. Tt Of 9 10 9 

His misfortunes had commenced with the diſ- 
covery. Columbus, notwithſtanding his huma- 
nity- and his talents, increaſed them himſelf by 
fixing Americans upon the lands which he diſtri- 
buted to his ſoldiers. This plan, which he had 
purſued merely to remove the embarraſſments to 
which he was expoſed from an almoſt inceſſant 
ſpirit of rebellion, was continued and extended by 
Bovadilla, in the view of gaining the affections of 
the Spaniards. Ovando, who ſucceeded him, broke 
all theſe connections, as he had been ordered to do. 
Reſt was the firſt enjoyment of theſe feeble beings, 


427 
fame, this honour was reſerved. for Americus B O OR 


VI. 
Conn und 


who had been condemned by force to labours, 


which were neither conſiſtent with the nature of 
their food, with their conſtitution, nor with their 
cuſtoms. They then wandered about as chance 
directed their ſteps, or ſat themſelves down and 
did nothing. The conſequence of this indolence 
was a famine, which was fatal both to them and 
their oppreſſors. It might have been poſſible to 
bring about ſome- fortunate alteration in circum- 
ſtances with mildneſs, prudent regulations, and a 
great ſhare of patience. But theſe flow and mode- 
rate meaſures were not ſuitable to conquerars, who 
were eager to acquire, and earneſt to enjoy. They 
demanded, with a degree of warmth inſeparable 
from a concern of importance, that all the Indians 
ſhould be diſtributed among them, in order K 
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B OO E be employed in working of the mines, in the 


VI. 


cultivation of corn, or in any other kind of labour, 


of which they might be thought capable. Reli- 


gion and political views were the two pretences 
made uſe of to palliate this dreadful ſyſtem. It 
was urged, that fo long as theſe ſavages were to- 
lerated in their ſuperſtitions, they would never 
embrace Chriſtianity; and would always be in a 
diſpoſition to revolt, unleſs their diſperſion ſhould 
put it out of their power to make any attempt. 
The court, after ſeveral diſcuſſions, reſolved to 
adopt an arrangement, ſo contrary to every found 
principle.” The whole ifland was divided into a 
greater number of diſtricts; which the Spaniards 
obtained of greater or leſs extent, in proportion 
to their rank, intereſt, or birth. The Indians, 
attached to theſe precarious poſſeſſions, were flaves, 
whom the law was always bound to protect, 
though it never did it effectually either at San Do- 
mingo, or in the other parts of this new world, 
Where this horrid: plan has ſince been generally 
eſtabliſhed, * 


SoME commotions were the immediate conſe— 


quence of this arrangement: but they were put a 


ſtop to by treachery or by the effuſion of blood. 
When ſlavery was completely eſtabliſhed, the pro- 
duce of the mines became more certain. At firſt 
one half belonged to the crown. This claim was 
aſterwards reduced to one third, and at length li- 

mited to a fifth part. 5 
Tux treaſures brought from San Domingo ex- 
cited the avarice even of thoſe who would not 
venture to croſs the ſeas. The grandees, the fa- 
yourites, and thoſe who had employments in the 
Nate, obtained ſome of this property, which pro- 
cured them riches without care, without diſburſe- 
ments, and without anxiety. They committed 
the care of them to agents who were to make their 
own 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 
own fortunes, while they increaſed thoſe of theirB O0 O Kk 


principals. In leſs than fix years time, fixty 
thouſand American families were reduced to four- 
teen thouſand ; and the continent and the adja- 
cent iſlands were ranſacked for ſavages to ſupply 
their place. | ; 

They were indiſcriminately chained together 
like beaſts. Thoſe who ſank under their burdens 
were compelled to riſe by ſevere blows. No in- 
tercourſe paſſed between the ſexes except by 
ſtealth... The men periſhed in the mines; and the 
women in the fields, which they cultivated with 
their weak hands, Their conſtitutions, already 
exhauſted with exceſſive labour, were ſtill further 
impaired by an unwholeſome and ſcanty diet. The 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, prefling 
their dead or dying infants to their breaſts, ſhri- 
velled and contracted for want of a proper ſupply 
of milk. The fathers either poiſoned themſelves, 
or hanged themſelves on thoſe very trees on which 
they had juſt before ſeen their wives or their chil- 
dren expire. The whole race became extinct. Let 
me be allowed to pauſe here for a moment. My 
eyes overflow with tears, and I can no longer dii- 
cern what | am writing. 
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VI. 


Bz rORE theſe ſcenes of horror had completed Voyages 


the ruin of the firſt countries diſcovered by the Which 
p c 7 " the 
Spaniards in the New World, ſome adventurers niards 


Spa- 


ol that nation, had formed ſettlements ol leſs im- the know- 


portance at Jamaica, at Porto-Rico, and at Cuba. 
Velatquez, who founded the laſt of theſe, was de- 
ſirous that his colony ſhould ſhare, with that of 
San Domingo, the advantage of making diſcoveries 
on the continent ; and he found moſt of the per- 
ſons, whom an active and inſatiable avidity had led 
into his iſland, very well diſpoſed to ſecond his 
views. A hundred and ten perſons embarked, on 
the eighth of February 1517, on board three nay 

veſlels 


ledge of 
Mexico, 


lead 


to 
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BO © k veſſels at Saint Jago; failed weſtward, and landed 


VI. 
— 


ſucceſſively at Yucatan, and at Campeachy. They 
were received as enemies upon both theſe coaſts; 
many of them periſhed in the conteſts they were 
engaged in, and the reſt regained, in the utmoſt 
confuſion, the port from whence they had ſet out a 
few months before with ſuch flattering expeCtations. 
Their return was marked by the death of Cordova, 
the commander of the expedition, who expired of 
his wounds. | | 
'T1LL this period, the new hemiſphere had pre- 
ſented nothing to the Spaniards but naked and 
wandering ſavages, without any occupation or 
form of government. This was the firſt time they 
had ſeen a people dwelling in houſes, clothed, 
formed into a national body, and ſufficiently ad- 
vanced in the arts to convert precious metals into 
vales. | 
Tuts diſcovery, while it excited apprehenſions 
of new dangers, preſented, at the ſame time, the 
alluring proſpect. of a rich booty ; two hundred 
and forty Spaniards therefore went on board of 
four ſhips fitted out by the chief of the colony 
at his own expence. They began by verifying 


the reports brought by the preceding adventurers ; 


they then continued their voyage as far as the river 
Panuco, and thought they perceived in all parts 
ſtill more evident marks of. civilization. They 
often landed. Sometimes they were very warmly 
attacked, and ſometimes they were received with a 
degree of reſpect bordering upon adoration. They 
found one or two opportunities of exchanging ſome 
trifles of the old hemiſphere for the gold of the new 
one, The moſt enterpriſing of them were of opt- 
nion that a ſettlement ſhould be formed upon 
theſe beautiful regions; but their commander 
Gryalva, though active and intrepid, was not ani- 
mated with the ſoul of a hero, and did not _ his 
* orces 
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forces ſufficient. for ſo important an undertakiag. B OO K 
He returned to Cuba, where he gave an account, VI. 
more or leſs exaggerated, of all he had feen, and 
of all he had been able to learn, concerning the 
empire of Mexico. | 
Tux conqueſt of this immenſe and opulent 
region was immediately reſolved upon by Velaf- 
quez ; but he took ſome time in deliberating up- 
on the choice of the agent he meant to employ 
on this occaſion. He was apprehenſive of intruſt- 
ing the buſineſs to a man who ſhould not have the 
qualities neceſſary to inſure it's ſucceſs, or to one 
who ſhould have too much ambition to give the 
honour of it to him. His confidants at length de- 
termined his choice in favour of Fernando Cortez, 
the one of his lieutenants whom his talents moſt 
ſtrongly indicated as the fitteſt perſon to execute 
the project, but at the ſame time the molt impro- 
per to anſwer his perſonal views. The activity, 
elevation of mind, and boldneſs diſplayed by the 
new commander in preparing for an expedition, 
the difficulties of which he foreſees and wiſhes to 
remove, awaken all the anxiety of a governor 
naturally too ſuſpicious. He was obſerved to be 
employed, firſt in private, and afterwards openly, 
in ſuggeſting a plan for the withdrawing of an im- 
portant commiſſion, which he reproached himſelf 
with having inconſiderately given. But this re- 
gret was too late. Before the arrangements, con- 
trived to keep back the fleet, compoſed of eleven 
ſmall veſſels, could be ſettled, it had ſet fail on the 
tenth of February 1519, with nine hundred ſailors, 
five hundred and eight ſoldiers, ſixteen horſe, 
thirteen muſquets, thirty-two crols-bows, a great 
number of (words and pikes, four falcons, and ren 
field pieces. | 

Tusk preparatives for invaſion, however in- 
ſufficient they may ſeem to be, had not even been 
| 97 furniſhed 
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B 82 K furniſhed by the crown, which at that time only 

ns Int it's name to the new diſcoveries and ſettle- 
ments. The plans of aggrandizement were form- 
ed by private perſons, who conducted them ac- 
cording to meaſures either well or ill concerted; 
and who carried them into execution at their own 
expence, The thirſt of gold, and the fpirit of 
chivalry which ſtill ſubſiſted, were the two chief 
motives that excited the ferment. Theſe two 
-powerful incentives hurried at once into the New 
World men of the higheſt and of the loweft claſs in 
ſociety ; robbers intent on nothing but plunder ; 
and men of exalted minds, who imagined they 
were purſuing the road to glory. This is the 
reaſon why the veftiges of theſe firſt conquerors 
were marked by ſo many erimes, and by ſo man 
extraordinary actions; why their cupidity was ſo 
atrocious, and their bravery ſo aſtoniſhing. 

Cox r Ez ſeemed to be animated with the two 
paſſions of riches and of fame. In going to the 
place of his deſtination, he attacked the Indians 
of Tabaſco, beat their troops ſeveral times, com- 

pelled them to ſue for peace, received homage 
from them, and- obliged them to give him provi- 
ſions, ſome pieces of cotton, and twenty women, 
who were glad to follow him. This readineſs of 
their's may be accounted: for very naturally, 

In America the men were in general addicted 
to that ſhameful kind of debauchery which ſhocks 
nature, and perverts animal inſtinct. This de- 
pravity has been attributed by ſome to natural 
weakneſs, which, however, ſhould rather ſeem to 
be contrary than incentive to it. It may rather 
be aſcribed to the heat of the climate; the con- 
tempt the men have for the ſofter ſex; the little 
pleature that can be experienced in the arms of à 
woman haraſled with labour; the inconſtancy of 
taſte ; the caprice which incites us in every parti- 
cular 
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cular to enjoyments that are leaſt common; andBOOK 
inſpires us with certain inordinate propenſities io. I. 
voluptuouſneſs, more eaſy to be conceived than 
explained with decency. Beſides, thoſe hunting 
parties, in which the men were frequently abſent 
from the women for whole months, contributed 
alſo to familiarize men more with each other. This 
vice is therefore in theſe countries nothing more 
than the conſequence of an univerſal and violent 
paſlion, which even in civilized nations tramples 
upon honour, virtue, decency, probity, the ties of 
conſanguinity, and patriotic ſentiment : beſides, 
that there are ſome actions to which civilized peo- 
ple have with reaſon attached moral ideas, that 
never have entered into the minds of ſava 
However this may be, the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans raiſed new ideas in the American women. 
They threw themſelves without reluctance into 
the arms of theſe libidinous ſtrangers, who had 
inured themſelves to cruelty, and whoſe avari- 
cious hands were imbrued in blood. While the 
unfortunate reme.ns of theſe ſavage nations were 
endeavouring to ſeparate themſelves from the 
{word that purſued them by immenſe tracts of 
deſerts, their women, who had been hitherto too 
much neglected, boldly trampling on the carcaſes 
of their children and of their murdered huſbands, 
went to ſeek their deſtroyers even in their camp, 
in order to intice them to ſhare the ardent tran- 
ſports with which they were devoured. This fu- 
rious attachment of the American women for the 
Spaniards, may be reckoned among the cauſes that 
contributed to the conqueſt of the New World; 
Theſe women ulually ſerved them as guides, fre- 
quently procured them ſubſiſtence, and ſometimes 
| betrayed conſpiracies to them. 
THe moſt celebrated of theſe women was named 
Morina. Though ſhe was the daughter of a to- 
Vor. II. Ff lerably 
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B O O Klerably powerful cacique, ſhe had been reduced, 
VI. by ſome ſingular events, to a ſtate of ſlavery 
among the Mexicans from her earlieſt infancy. 

She had been brought, by freſh incidents, to Ta- 

baſco before the arrival of the Spaniards, Struck 

with her figure and her charms, they ſoon diſtin- 

guiſhed her from the reſt. Their general ſur- 
rendered his heart to her, and at the ſame time 
excited a warm paſſion in her breaſt. In the 

midſt of amorous embraces ſhe readily learnt the 

Spaniſh language. Cortez, on his part, ſoon diſ- 

covered the intelligent mind and reſolute character 

of his miſtreſs; and not only made her his inter- 

preter, but alſo his adviſer. All hiſtorians agree 

that ſhe acted a conſiderable part in every enter- 

priſe againſt Mexico. | 1650 

The Spa- MoxrEZz UA was ſovereign of the empire 
_— when the Spaniards landed there. The monarch . 
Mao Vas ſoon informed of the arrival of theſe ſtrangers. 
Their firſt Throughout this vaſt extent of kingdom couriers 


dnn are Were placed at different diſtances, who ſpeedily 


againſt the acquainted the court with every thing that happen- 


1 ed in the moſt diſtant provinces. Their diſpatches 

lalcala. were compoſed of pieces of cotton, upon which 

were delineated the ſeveral circumſtances of the 

affairs that required the attention of government. 

The figures were intermixed with hieroglyphic 

characters, which - ſupplied what the art of the 
Painter had not been able to expreſs. 

Ir was to be expected, that a prince who had 
been raiſed to the throne by his valour, who had 
extended- his empire by conqueſt, who was in 
poſſeſſion of numerous and diſciplined armies, 
would either fend to attack, or would have march- 
ed himſelf -to diſperſe, a handful of adventurers, 
who dared to infeſt and plunder his dominions. 

But this ſtep was neglected ;* and the Spaniards, 
who-had-always an irreſiſtible turn to the marvel- 
ONS 5 lous, 
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lous, endeavoured to explain, by having recourſe 3 O O K 


to a miracle, a conduct ſo evidently oppolite to 
the character of the monarch, and incompatible 
with his ſituation. The writers of this ſuperſti- 
tious nation have not ſcrupled to declare to the 
whole univerſe, that a little before the diſcovery 
of the New World, it had been foretold to the 


Mexicans, that an invincible people from the eaſt 


would ſoon come among them, who would, in a 
memorable and terrible manner, avenge the gods 
irritated by their moſt horrid crimes, and parti- 
cularly that vice which is moſt repugnant to na- 
ture. This fatal prediction alone, they ſay, had 
faſcinated the underſtanding of Montezuma. By 
this impoſture, they . imagined that they ſhould 
gain the double advantage of juſtifying their 
uſurpations, and making Heaven anſwerable for a 
part of their cruelties. This abſurd fable has for 
a long time obtained credit among ſome perſons 
in both hemiſpheres, and the infatuation is not fo 
ſurpriſing as might at firſt be imagined. The 
reaſons of it will be made evident by a few re- 
flections. 


Avcikvr revolutions, the period of which is 


uncertain, have ſubverted the earth; and the 
ſcience of aſtronomy demonſtrates the poſſibility 
of theſe cataſtrophes, of which the natural and 
moral hiſtory of -the world furniſhes us with a 
multitude of inconteſtible proofs. A great num- 
ber of comets are moving, in all directions, round 
the ſun. The motions of their orbits, far from 
being invariable, are evidently changed by the 
action of the planets. Several of theſe bodies 
have paſſed near the earth, and may poſhbly have 
ſtruck againſt it. This event is not likely to 
happen in the courſe of one year, or even of one 
century: but the probability of it increaſes ſo 


much from the number of the earth's revolutions, 
Ff 2 that 
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that it may almoſt be aſſerted, that this planet 
has not always eſcaped the ſhock of the different 
comets that have traverſed it's orbit. 

SUCH a circumſtance muſt have occaſioned in- 

expreſſible ravages upon the ſurface of the globe. 
The rotatory axis being altered, the ſeas would 
abandon their former poſition to precipitate them- 
ſelves towards the new equator; the greateſt part 
of the animals would either be drowned by the 
deluge, or deſtroyed by the violent ſhock given to 
the earth by the comet; and whole ſpecies muſt 
have been annihilated : ſuch are the diſaſters which 
a comet muſt have produced. 
INDEPENDENT of this general cauſe of devaſta- 
tion, earthquakes, volcanoes, and a variety of 
other unknown cauſes, which act on the internal 
parts of the globe, as well as on it's ſurface, muſt 
have changed the reſpeCtive poſition of it's parts, 
and conſequently the fituation of the poles upon 
which it rotates, The waters of the fea, diſplaced 
by theſe changes, muſt have quitted one tract of 
land to occupy another, and muſt have cauſed 
thoſe inundations and ſucceſſive deluges which 
have, in all parts, left viſible marks of ruin and 
devaſtation, or laſting memorials of their fatal ef- 
fects in the annalsor traditions of mankind. 

Tuis perperual ſtruggle of one element with 
another; of the earth ingulphing the waters in her 
internal cavities ; and of the fea incroaching up- 
on, and ſwallowing up, large tracts of land; this 
eternal conteſt ſubſiſting between two elements 
apparently incompatible, but in reality inſeparable 
from each other, expoſes the inhabitants of, the 
globe to evident dangers, and fills them -with ap- 
prehenſions concerning their fate. The lively 
recollection of paſt, naturally inſpires a dread of 
future changes. Hence the univerſal traditions 
concerning deluges in the earlier ages, and the 

expectation 
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expectation of the future conflagration of theBO O K 


world. The violent agitations which have been 
felt in every part of the globe, earthquakes occa- 
ſioned by inundations, or volcanoes produced by 
thoſe convulſions, exci:e and keep up terror in the 
mindsof men. This terror has been diffuſed, and 
received the. ſanction of every ſyſtem of ſuperſti- 
tion ; and it is obſerved to operate moſt ſtrongly 
in countries, ſuch as America, where the veſtiges 

of theſe revolutions of the globe are moſt remark- 
able and moſt recent. | | 

Max, once poſſeſſed with fear, conſiders a ſingle 
calamity as the parent of a thouſand others. Earth 
and heaven ſeem equally to conſpire his ruin : he 
imagines that he views death both above and be- 
neath him: he looks upon events, which acciden- 
tally happen at the fame juncture, as connected 
in the nature and order of things; and, as every 
tranſaction on this: globe muſt neceſſarily appear 
under the aſpect of ſome conſtellation, the ſtars 
are accuſed of having a ſhare in every calamity, the 
cauſe of which is unknown ; and the human mind, 
which has ever been bewildered in it's inquiries 
concerning the origin of evil, has been led to ſup- 
poſe, that certain ſimilar ſituations of the planets, 
however common, have an immediate and neceſ- 
ſary influence on all revolutions happening at the 
time, or ſoon after ſucceeding. 

PoLITICAL events, in particular, on account 
of their greater importance to mankind, have 
ever been conſidered as more immediately depend- 
ing on the motion of the ſtars. Hence have 
ariſen falſe predictions, and the terrors they have 
inſpired; terrors which have always diſturbed 
the earth, and of which ignorance is the cauſe, 
at the ſame time that it regulates the degree of 


them. 
Tnou on 
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BOOK Touch Montezuma, as well as many other 
VI. perſons, might poſſibly have been affected with 
this diſeaſe of the human mind, there is no cir- 
cumſtance that can induce us to impute this pre- 
vailing weakneſs to him. His political conduct, 
however, was not the wiſer on this account, 
Since this prince had been upon the throne, he 
had no longer diſplayed any of thoſe talents that 
had placed him upon it. Sunk in a ſtate of ef- 
feminaey and indolence, he deſpiſed his ſubjects, 
and oppreſſed his tributaries: His mind was fo 
debaſed and corrupted, that even the arrival of 
the Spaniards could not rouſe him into action. 
He waſted in negociations the-time he ſhould have 
employed in combat, and wiſhed to ſend away, 
laden with preſents, enemies he ought to have 
deſtroyed. Cortez, to whom this ſupineneſs was 
very convenient, omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to encourage it, and always treated with 
him on the moſt friendly terms. He declared, 
that he was ſent merely with orders to hold a con- 
1 ference with the powerſul emperor of Mexico, on 
bf the part of the greateſt monarch of the Eaſt. When- 
ever he was preſſed to reimbark, he always repre- 
ſented, that no ambaſſador had ever been di- 
miſſed without being admitted to an audience. 
At length the deputies, finding him inflexible, 
were obliged, according to their inſtructions, to 
| have recourſe io menaces, and ſpoke in high 
terms of the opulence and ſtrength of their coun- 
try. Cortez then, turning to his ſoldiers, told 
them: This is exactly what we wiſhed to meet with, 
great dangers and great wealth. He had then com- 
pleted all his preparatives, and gained every infor- 
mation that was neceflary. Reſolved therefore to 
conquer or to periſh, he ſet fire to all his ſhips, and 
directed his march towards the capital of the em- 
pire. 
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cala, which had ever been at enmity with the 
Mexicans, who wanted to make it ſubject to their 
empire. Cortez, not doubting but that they 
would favour his projects, demanded permiſſion 
to paſs through their country, and propoſed an 
alliance. A people, who had prohibited them- 
ſelves from holding almoſt any kind of inter- 
courſe with their neighbours, and whom this un- 
ſociable principle had accuſtomed to a general 
miſtruſt, could not be favourably inclined to 
ſtrangers, whoſe manner was imperious, and who 
had ſignalized their arrival by inſults offered to 
the gods of the country. Accordingly they re- 
jected, without heſitation, the two propoſals that 
were made to them, The ſurpriſing accounts 
given of the Spaniards aſtoniſhed the inhabitants 
of Tlaſcala, but did not diſmay them. They 
fought four or five battles; in one of which the 
Spaniſh troops were broken. Cortez was obliged 
to intrench himſelt ; and the Indians, who wanted 
nothing but arms to make them victorious, ruſhed 
to death upon his breaſt-works, 
ANOTHER circumſtance, which contributed not 
a little to the defeat of the Tlaſcalans, was a cer- 
tain point of honour, dictated by the feelings of 
common humanity, adopted by the Greeks at the 
ſiege of Troy, and by ſome people among the 
Gauls; and eſtabliſhed among ſeveral nations. 
This was the dread and diſgrace of ſuffering the 
dead or the wounded to be carcied off by the ene- 
my. An attention to this point occaſioned a con- 
tinual confuſion in their ranks, and abated the vi- 
gour of their attacks | 
A PpoLITICAL conſtitution, which could not be 
expected to have been found in the New World, 
had been eſtabliſhed in this region The country 
was divided into ſeveral diſtricts, over which 
princes 


139 
In his way he met with the republic of Tlaſ- B O O k 
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BOO K princes preſided with the title of Caciques. - They 
; VI. , led their ſubjects to war, levied taxes, and admi- 
| niſtered juſtice: but it was neceſſary that their 
laws and edits ſhould have the ſanction of the 
ſenate of Tlaſcala, in-which the ſupreme autho- 
rity reſided. This body was compoſed of citizens, 
choſen out of each diſtrict by an aſſembly of the 
people. 5 
Tax morals of the Tlaſcalans were extremely 
rigid. Falſehood, filial ingratitude, and ſodomy, 
were puniſhed with death. Theft, adultery, and 
drunkenneſs were abhorred: and the perſons 
_ guilty of theſe crimes were baniſhed. Polygamy 
was tolerated by law. Their climate led to it, and 
the government encouraged 1t. | 
MiLITARV merit here, as in all uncivilized 
ſtates, or ſuch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the 
higheſt eſtimation. In their warlike expeditions 
they carried in their quivers two arrows, on which 
were engraved the figures of two of their ancient 
4 heroes. They began the engagement by diſcharg- 
| ing one of theſe arrows, which it was a point of 
honour to recover. In their towns they wore a 
dreſs, which they laid afide when they went to bat- 
tle. They were celebrated for ſimplicity and ſin- 
cerity in their public treaties, and for the venera- 
tion they paid to old men. 25 
Tukix country, though uneven, of no great 
extent, and only moderately fertile, was ſtill very 
populous, tolerably well cultivated, and the inha- 
bitants were happy. 
SUCH were the people whom the Spaniards diſ- 
dained to acknowledge to be of the ſame ſpecies 
with themſelves, One of the qualities of the 
Tlaſcalans, which excited their contempt the moſt, 
was the love of liberty. They fancied that theſe 
people had no form of government, becauſe it 
was not veſted in a ſingle perſon ; no police, be- 
| cauſe 
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rauſe it differed from that of Madrid; no virtues, B O O K 
becauſe they were not of the ſame religious VI. 
perſuaſion; and no underſtanding, becauſe they 
did not adopt the ſame opinions. 

PeRHAPSs, no people have ever been fo firmly 
attached to their national prejudices, as the Spa- 
niards were at that time, and as they ſtill con- 
tinue to be. By theſe prejudices all their ſenti- 
ments were dictated, their judgments influenced, 
and their characters formed. The ſtrong and 
ardent genius they derived from nature, ſerved 
only to affiſt them in inventing ſophiſms to con- 
firm them in their errors. Never was the per- 
verſion of human reaſon maintained in a more 
dogmatical, determined, obſtinate, and ſubtile 

manner: nor was their attachment to their cuſ- 
toms leſs ſtrong than to their prejudices. They 
thought no people in the world were intelligent, 
enlightened, and virtuous, except themſelves. 
This national pride, carried to an exceſs of infa- 
tuation beyond example, would have inclined 
them to conſider Athens in the ſame contemp- 
'tuous light as they did Tlaſcala. They would have 
treated the Chineſe as brutes, and have every 
where left marks of outrage, oppreſſion, and de- 
vaſtation. | 

Tuis haughty and imperious turn of mind did 
not, however, prevent the Spaniards from making 
an alliance with the Tlaſcalans, who furniſhed 
them with ſix thouſand troops to conduct their 
march, and aſſiſt them in their enterpriſe. 

Wir this reinforcement, Cortez advanced — 
towards Mexico, through a fertile country, well ter having 
watered, and covered with woods, cultivated introduc- 
fields, villages, and gardens. The foil produced u dear, 

a variety of plants unknown in Europe. Birds tte capital 
of the brighteſt plumage, and animals of a new of the em- 


ſpecies, appeared in great abundance, Nature — 
differed 
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BOO K differed from herſelf only in aſſuming a more 
agreeable and richer” dreſs. The temperature of 

evacuate it the air, and the continual, though tolerable heat, 

| after ſeve- preſerved the earth in a conſtant verdure and fer- 

— tility. On the ſame ſpot were ſeen trees covered 

events. with bloſſoms, and others with delicious fruits; 
and the corn that was ſown in one field was reaped 
in another, 

Tue eds ſeetned to be ;nfnfible to the 
beauties of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold 
was the common ornament of the houſes and tem- 

ples; that the arms, furniture, and perſons, of 
the Mexicans, were adorned with the ſame metal. 
This alone attracted their notice, like Mammon, 
whom Milton deſcribes as forgetting the Divinity 
in Heaven itſelf, and having his eyes Oo fined 
upon it's golden porches. 
MonTEZUMA's wavering Ss, and, per- 
haps, the fear of ſtaining his former glory, pre- 
vented him from marching againſt the Spaniards 
at their arrival, and from joining the Tlaſcalans, 
who had behaved with greater courage than he 
had done; and, laſtly, from attacking conquerors 
who were fatigued with their own victories. He 
had contented himſelf with endeavouring to divert 
Cortez from his deſign of viſiting his capital, and 
reſolved at laſt to introduce him into it himſelf. 
Thirty kings or princes were ſubject to his domi- 
nion, many of whom were able to bring a nume- 
rous army into the field. He poſſeſſed conſider- 
able riches, and bis power was abſolute. It ap- 
pears that his ſubjects were intelligent and induſ- 
trious. They were alſo a warlike people, and had 
high notions of honour, 

Hap the emperor of denies known how to 
avail himſelf of theſe advantages, the ſcepter could 
never have been wreſted out of his hands. But 


this prince, forgetting what he owed io himſelf 
and 
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and to his ſtation, did not ſhew the leaſt ſign of B 80 K 


courage or ability. When he might have cruſhed 
the Spaniards with his whole force, notwithſland- 
ing their ſuperiority in diſcipline and arms, he 
rather choſe to have recourſe to perfidy. 

WhiLE he loaded them with preſents, careſſes, 
and every token of reſpect at Mexico, he gave 
orders to attack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spa- 
niards had eſtabliſhed upon the ſpot where they 
landed, with a view of ſecuring their retreat, and 
of being furniſhed with ſupplies. Cortez ac- 
quainted his companions with the news, and ſaid 
to them, lt is abſolutely neceſſary to ſurpriſe 
<« theſe barbarians with ſome extraordinary ex- 
ploit; | am reſolved to ſeize the emperor, and 
make myſelf maſter of his perſon.” This de- 
ſign being approved, he inſtantly marched with 
his officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him 
he muſt either follow him, or die. The prince, 
whoſe puſillanimity could only be equalled by the 
raſhneſs of his enemies, reſigned himſelf into their 
hands. He was obliged to conſent to_the-puniſh- 
ment of the generals, who had acted only in 
obedience to his orders; and completed his diſ- 
grace, by ſubmitting to do homage to the king of 

pain. n 

In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, intelligence was 
received, that Narvaez had juſt arrived from 
Cuba with eight hundred infantry, fourſcore 
cavalry, and twelve pieces of cannon, in order to 
take the command of the army, and to punith 
the refractory. Theſe forces had been ſent by 
Velaſquez, who was diſſatisfied that a few adven- 
turers, ſent out under his auſpices, ſhould have 
neglected all intercourſe with him, declared 
themſelves independent of his autherity, and 
ſent deputies into Europe, to obtain the 
confirmation of thoſe powers they had arro- 

gated 
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gated to themſelves, Although Cortez had no 
more than two hundred and fifty men, he marched 
up to his rival, engaged, and took him priſoner. 
He obliged the vanquiſhed to lay down their arms, 
but afterwards reſtored them, and propoſed that 
they ſhould follow him. He gained their affecti- 
ons by his confidence-and magnanimity; and theſe 
ſoldiers inliſted under his ſtandard. He inſtantly 
marched. back with them to Mexico, where he 
had not been able to leave more. than fifty Spa- 
niards, who with the Tlaſcalans cloſely guarded 
eme bis nete des zb 

CoMMOTIONS: were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, whoſe - indignation was raiſed at the 
captivity of their prince; and the indiſcreet zeal 
of the Spaniards having prompted them to diſturb 
a public feſtival, celebrated in honour of the dei- 
ties of the country, by deſtroying-their altars, and 
making a maſlacre of the worſhippers and prieſts, 
the people had been provoked to take up arms. 

Tus Mexicans had a number of - barbarous 
ſuperſtitions; and their prieſts were monſters, 
who made the moſt ſcandalous abuſe of that abo- 
minable worſhip, which they had impoſed upon 
the credulity of the people. They acknowledged, 
like all other civilized nations, a Supreme Being. 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſnments: 
but theſe ſublime doctrines were diſgraced by a 
mixture of abſurdities, which deſtroyed their cre- 
dibility. r 9k 19, 

Tux religious ſyſtem of the Mexicans taught 
them to expect the final cataſtrophe of the world 
at the concluſion of every century ; and that year 
was diſtinguiſhed throughout the whole empire by 
every mark of grief and conſternation. 

Tax Mexicans invoked .inferior powers in the 
ſame manner as other nations have invoked Genii, 
Camis, Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches. The 

loweſt 
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loweſt of this claſs of deities had all their temples, B 0 O K 


images, functions, and diſtinct authority aſſigned 
them, together with the power of working mi- 
racle. | | 

THz Mexicans had alſo their holy water to 
ſprinkle the people; and the emperor drank of it. 
Pilgrimages, procefhons, and donations to the 
prieſts were eſteemed aQts of piety : and they were 
no ſtrangers to expiations, penances, mortifica- 
tions, and abſtinence. © They had ſome ſuperſti- 
tious obſervances peculiar ' to themſelves. A 
ſlave was annually choſen, and ſhut. up in the 
temple; w him they paid adoration, offered in- 
cenſe, invoked him as a deity, and concluded 
the ſcene by putting him to death with great ſo- 
lemnity. — D | 

AnoTHER' piece of ſuperſtition, of which no 
traces are to be found in any other country, was 

this: on certain days the prieſt made a ſtatue of 
paſte, which they ſent to the oven to be baked; 
they then placed it upon an altar, where it became 
a divinity. Upon this day innumerable crowds 
of people flocked to the temple. The prieſts cut 
the ſtatue in pieces, and diſtributed a portion of 
it to all the perſons in the aſſembly, who ate it, 
and thought they were ſanctified by ſwallowing 
their Gde. 10% 33 

Ir was certainly more eligible to eat Gods than 
men: and yet the Mexicans ſacrificed their pri- 
ſoners of war in the temple of the god of battles. 
The prieſts, it is ſaid, afterwards ate them, and 
ſent portions to the emperor, and the principal 
lords of the realm. When peace had laſted ſome 
time, the prieſts took care to have it inſinuated 
to the emperor, that the Gods were hungry; and 
war was commenced with no other view than to 
make priſoners. | 


SUCH 
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B 9 K Svcn a ſyſtem of religion, was, in every view, 


Ls 


. odious and terrible; and all it's ceremonies were 
of a diſmal and ſanguinary caſt. It kept mankind 
perpetually in awe, was calculated to make a 
p:ople cruel, and to give the prieſts an unlimited 
authority, 

THEsE barbarous abſurdities, though they 
might juſtly excite” the deteſtation of the Spa- 
niards, could not juſtify their attempts to ſuppreſs 


them by the greateſt cruelties. They could not 


Juſtify them in attacking and murdering a people 


aſſembled in the principal temple of the capital; or 
in aſſaſſinating the nobles i in order to ſeize upon 
their poſſeſſions. 

O his return to Mexico, — found the 
Spaniards beſieged on the ſpot, where he had left 
them. It was a ſpace of (ficient extent to con- 
tain the Spaniards and their allies, and ſurrounded 
with a thick wall, upon which were placed towers 
at different diſtances. The artillery had been 
diſpoſed in the beſt manner poſſible; and the ſer- 
vice had been always executed with as much re- 


gularity and vigilance as in a beſieged place, or 


in the moſt expoſed camp. The general was not 
able to make his way into this kind of fortreſs, 
till after he had encountered many difficulties ; 


and when he had at length got into it, the dangers 


ſtill continued. Such was the obſtinate fury of the 
natives of the countty, that they expoſed them- 


ſelves to the riſk of penetrating through the em- 
braſures of the cannon, into the aye which, 


they wiſhed to force. 
in order to relieve themſelves from fo deſpe- 


rate a ſituation, the Spaniards had recourſe to 
ſallies; which were fucceſsful, without being 


deciſive. The Mexicans gave proofs of extraor- 
dinary courage. They cheerfully. devoted them- 


ſelves to ceriain death. Naked and ill-armed, 
they 
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they were ſeen to throw themſelves into the ranksB O O Kk 
of the Spaniards, with a view of making their, VI. 
arms uſeleſs, or wreſting them out of their hands. 
They were all ready to periſh, in order to reſcue 
their country from the yoke of theſe foreign 
uſurpers. | :i% 
Tus moſt bloody engagement was fought upon 
an eminence which the Americans had ſeized, 
and from whence they overwhelmed all that pre- 
ſeated themſelves with ſhowers of arrows, more 
or leſs deſtructive. The party charged with diſ- 
lodging them, was three times repulſed. Cortez 
was irritated by this reſiſtance, and though much 
wounded, reſolved to take the attack upon him- 
ſelf, Scarce had he got poſſeſſion of this impor- 
tant poſt, than two young Mexicans threw down 
their arms, and came over to him as deſerters. 
Placing one knee on the ground in a ſuppliant 
poſture, they ſprang upon him with extreme 
quickneſs, and ſeized him, in hopes of making 
him periſh by -dragging him away along with 
them. Cortez, either by his ſtrength or dexterity, 
diſengaged himſelf from them; and the two Mexi- 
cans died the victims of this noble but fruitleſs 
enterpriſmmme. | 
Tu is, and many other exploits,” which ſhewed 
equal courage, made the Spaniards deſirous of 
coming to terms of accommodation. At length 
Montezuma, ſtill a priſoner, conſented to become 
the inſtrument of his people's ſlavery ; and, in all 
the pomp of the throne, he made his appearance 
upon the wall, to perſuade his ſubjects to diſcon- 
tinue hoſtilities: Their reſentment convinced him 
that his reign was at an end, and he was mortally 
wounded by the ſhower of arrows they diſcharged 
at Dim 524) 0d 
TH1s tragical event was followed by a new 
arrangement of: things. The Mexicans at length 
Ip perceived, 
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O O k perceived, that their plan of defence, and their 
VE plan of attack were equally defective; and re- 
Jſolved to do nothing more than intercept the pro- 
viſions, and reduce by famine an enemy, whom 
the ſuperiority of their diſcipline and of their 
arms, rendered invincible, Cortez no ſooner 
perceived this change of ' meaſures, than he 
thought of ſecuring a retreat among the Tlaſ- 
calans. fret dr nh 
Taz execution of this project required great 
diſpatch, impenetrable ſecrecy, and well-con- 
certed meaſures. The march was begun in the 
middle of the night: the army was ſilently filing 
off along a bank, when the rear-guard was at- 
tacked by a numerous body, and the flanks. by 
canoes diſtributed on each fide of the cauſeway. 
If the Mexicans, who had a greater number of 
troops than they could bring into action, had 
taken the precaution to place ſome at the extre- 
mity of the bridges which they had prudently 
broken, all. the Spaniards, and their allies, would 
1 bave periſhed in this bloody engagement. For- 
{89 tunately for them, the enemy knew not how to 
1 avail himſelf of all his advantages; and they at 
1 length reached the borders of the lake, after 
3 having undergone a variety of incredible dangers 
and fatigues. The confuſion they were in ſtill 
expoſed them to a total defeat, when they were 
relieved from this danger by a freſh error of the 
Reny. 45s ee N 
No ſooner had the morning dawn diſcovered 
to the Mexicans the field of battle, of which they 
were maſters, than they perceived among the ſlain, 
a ſon and two daughters of Montezuma, whom the 
Spaniards were carrying off with ſome other pri- 
ſoners. This ſight chilled them with horror. The 
idea of having maſſacred the children, after having 
ſacrificed the ſather, was too violent for men, 
13 enſeebled 
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enfcebled and enervated by a habit of blind obe- B 
dience, to be able to bear. They were afraid of 
adding impiety to regicide; and employed in idle 
funeral rites the time they owed to the preſervati- 
on of their county. | 

Duk1NG this interval, the beaten army, which 
had loſt it's artillery, ammunition, and baggage, 
with five or fax hundred Spaniards, and two thou- 
ſand Tlaſcalans, and which had ſcarce a ſoldier 
remaining that was not wounded, was reſuming 
it's march. The enemy ſoon . purſued, haraſſed, 
and at length ſurrounded it in the valley of 
Otumba. The cannonade, and the firing of the 
ſmall. arms, the pikes and (words, did not pre- 
vent, the Indians, all naked as they were, from 
advancing and charging their enemies with great 
fury. Courage was juſt upon the point of yield- 
ing to numbers, when Cortez himſelf determined 
the fortune of the day. He had been informed, 
that in this part of the New World the fate of the 
battle depended upon the royal ſtandard. Theſe 
colours, the form of which was remarkable, and 
which were never brought into the field but on 
the moſt important occaſions, were at no great 
diſtance from him. He immediately ruſhed for- 
ward, with the braveſt of his companions, to take 
them from the enemy. One of them ſeized and 
carried them into the Spaniſh ranks. The Mexi- 
dans immediately loſt all courage; and throwing 
down their arms, betook themſelves to flight. 
Cortez purſued. his march, and arrived in the 
country of Tlaſcala without oppolition. 


Cox rEZ did not relinquiſh either the deſign or The Spa- 
the hopes of ſubduing the empire of Mexico; but — 3 
he adopted a new plan, and propoſed to make one meaus for 
part of the inhabitants aſſiſt him in the reduction ſubduing | 


af the other. The form of the Mexican govern: 


ment, the diſpoſiion of the people, and the ſitus ſucceſsful. 
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BOOK tion of the city, favoured his project, and ſacili- 


tated the execution of it. 


Tae empire was elective, and certain princes 


or caciques were the electors They uſually choſe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, that, ſo long as he filled the throne, the 
rains ſhould fall in due ſeaſon, the rivers cauſe no 
inundations, the fields be exempt from ſterility, 
and that mankind ſhould not be deſtroyed by the 
malignant effects of a contagious air. This cuſ- 
tom may have had ſome reference to a theocrati- 
cal government, the traces of which are ſtill to 
be found almoſt among all the nations in the 
world. It might likewiſe probably be the inten- 
tion of this whimſical oath, to intimate to the 
new ſovereign, that, as the misfortunes of a ſtate 
almoſt always ariſe from wrong meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration, his government ought to be con- 
ducted with ſuch moderation and wiſdom, that 
public calamities might never be conſidered as the 
conſequences of his imprudence, or as the juſt 
puniſhment of his licentiouſneſs. According to 
the admirable tenor of their laws, merit was the 
only title to the crown : but ſuperſtition had given 
the prieſts a conſiderable influence in their elec- 
tions. On his acceſſion to the throne, the em- 
peror was obliged to make war, and to offer the 
priſoners to the gods. This prince, though elec- 
tive, had an abſolute authority, as there were no 
written laws; and he was at liberty to make what 
alterations he choſe in the old cuſtoms. . Almoſt 
all the forms of juſtice, and ceremonies of the 
court, had the ſanction of religion. The fame 
crimes that are puniſhed -in all other places were 
puniſhable by the laws; but the criminals were 
often ſaved by the interpoſition of the prieſts. 
There were twe laws which had a tendency to 
deftroy the innocent, and to make the Mexicans 
1 x VB bend 
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bend under the double yoke of tyranny and ſuper- BO OK 
ſition. By theſe laws, perſons offending againſt VI. 
the ſanctity of religion, or the majeſty of the 


prince, were condemned to death. It is eaſy to 
diſcern how much laws of ſo little preciſion might 
afford opportunities of gratifying private revenge, 
or of promoting the intereſted views of prieſts and 
courtiers, | 
Tre ſteps by which private men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility roſe to poſts of 
honour, were bravery, piety, and perſeverance. 
In the temples a more painful noviciate was pre+ 
ſcribed than in the army; and the nobles, who 
had undergone ſuch hardſhips to obtain their diſ- 
tinctions, ſubmitted to the meaneſt employments 
in the palace of the emperors. en! 
Amon the great number of vaſſals in Mexico, 
Cortez concluded there might be ſome who would 
be ready to ſhake off the yoke, and join the 
Spaniards. He had remarked” that the Mexi- 
cans were holden in great deteſtation by the 
petty ſtates that were ſubject to the empire, and 
that the emperors exerciſed their authority with 
extreme ſeverity. He had likewiſe obſerved, that 
the provinces in general diſliked the religion of 
the metropolis, and that even in Mexico the no- 
bility and perſons of fortune, whoſe intercourſe 
with ſociety had abated the force of their preju- 
dices, and ſoftened their popular manners, had 
loſt their attachment to this mode of religion; 
and that many of the nobility. were diſguſted 
at the low ſervices exacted of them by their 
mifſters,- 4 Ef» et e | 
Ar rx Cortez had been filently deliberating 
upon his great projects, and bringing them to 
maturity, ie 11x months, he marched out 
of his retreat, attended by five hundred and 
ninety . Spaniards, ten thouland Tlaſcalans, and 
: oo, z  - ſome 
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BE OO k ſame other Indians, bringing along with them 
VI. forty: horſes, and eight or nine field-pieces. Hig 


march towards the center of the Mexican domi- 
nions was eaſy. and rapid. The petty. nations, 
which might have retarded or embarraſled it, 
were all ealily ſubdued, or voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves to him. Many of. the diſtricts in the 
neigbourhood of the capital of the empire, were 
alſo forced to yield to him, or ſubmitted of them- 
felves. _ | | net 
_ Syccessss calculated to aſtoniſh even the 
moſt preſumptuous, 1 naturally to have 

attached every individual to the intrepid and 
preſcient commander, whoſe work they were; 
but this was not the caſe. Among his Spaniſh 
troops, there were rather a conſiderable number, 
who had kept up too lively a recollection of the 
dangers which they had eſcaped with ſo much 
difficulty; and who were become trajtors, from 
the dreadof thoſe they had ſtill to encounter, They 
agreed among themſelves to aſſaſſinate their gene- 
ral, and to give the command to a perſon who 
would abandon projects which appeared to them 
extravagant ; and would take prudent meaſures 
for their preſervation. The treaſon was juſt upon 
the point. of being carried into execution, when 
remorſe induced one of the conſpirators to throw 
himſelf at the feet of Cortez. Immediately this 
bold man, the reſources of whoſe genius were 
more and more. unfolded by unexpected events, 
cauſed Villafagna, the principal agent in this dark 
plot, to be arreſted, tried, and ſentenced, but not 
till he had extorted from him an accurate liſt of 
his accomplices. The buſineſs was to diſſipate 
the anxiety which ſuch a diſcovery might occa- 
fon. This was effected, by giving out that the 
villain had torn a paper, which contained, no 
doubt, either the plan of the conſpiracy, or the 
+7 1 names 
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names of the conſpirators; and that he had tar- B O R 
ried his lecret wich him to the grave, notwith- NI. 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the torments employed to 
extort it from him. nt: apa 
x the mean while, the general, in order not to 
give his troops time to reflect too much upon what 
had happened, haſtened to the attack of Mexi- 
co, the grand object of his ambition, and the ul- 
timate end of the hopes of the army: the project 
was attended with great difficulty. - . | 
MouNnTaiNns, Which for the moſt part were a 
thouſand feet high, ſurrounded a — of about 
forty leagues. The greater part of this immenſe 
ſpace, was occupied by lakes which communicated 
with each other. At the northern extremity of the 
greateſt of theſe, in the midſt of a few ſmall iſlands, 
had been built the moſt conſiderable city that ex- 
iſted in the New World, before the Europeans had 
diſcovered it. Three caufeways, of different 
lengths, but all of them broad, and conſtructed 
with folidity, led up to it. The inhabitants of the 
ſhores, too diſtant from theſe great roads, came 
up to them in their canoes. f 
Cox r YE made himſelf maſter of the navigation, 
by means of ſome ſmall veſſels, the materials of 
which had been prepared at Tlaſcala; and he or- 
dered the dike to be attacked by Sandoval, bi 
Alvarado, and by Olid, to each of whom he dif- 
tributed an equal number of guns, of Spaniſh 
troops, and of Indian auxiliaries. oy 
Evesy thing had been diſpoſed for a long time 
to make an obſtinate reſiſtance. The means of 
defence had been prepared by Quetlavaca, who 
had ſucceeded his brother Montezuma ; but who 
had periſhed of the ſmallpox, brought into thefe 
regions by a ſlave belonging to Narvaes; and 
when the ſiege began, the reins of the empire 
were guided by Guatimozin. 38 I 
UE 
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VI. 


heroic, and all prudent. The fire of his look, 
the elevation of his diſcourſe, and the brilliancy 
of his courage, made every impreſſion he wiſhed 
upon his people. He diſputed the ground foot 
by foot, and never abandoned a fingle inch of it, 
till it was ſtrewed with the carcaſſes of his foldiers, 
and ſtained with the blood of his enemies. Fifty 
thouſand. men, who had haſtened from all parts 
of the empire to defend their maſter, and their 
gods, had periſned by the ſword or by fire; 
tamine occaſioned daily inexpreſſible ravages; to 
theſe numerous calamities contagious diſeaſes had 
been added, and yet, all theſe ci cumſtances had 
not been ca pable of ſhaking; the firmneſs of his 
ſoul, even for one ſingle inſtant. The beſizgers, 
after a number of deftryQtive battles, and heavy 
loſſes, had at length reached the center of the 
place, which, however, he did not yet think of 
giving up. He was at laſt prevailed upon to 


quit theſe ruins, which could no longer be de- 


fended, in order to repair to the provinces, and 
to carry on the war there. In the view of 
facilitating this retreat, ſome overtures of peace 
were made to Cortez : but this noble artifice had 
not the ſucceſs that it deſerved ; and the canoe, in 
which this generous and uuſortunate monarch had 
embarked, was taken by a brigantine. An offi- 
cer of the Spaniſh revenue, ſuſpecting that he had 
treaſures concealed, ordered him to be extended 
upon red-hot coals, to extort a confeſſion. His 
favourite, who underwent the ſame torture, com- 
plaining to him of his ſufferings, the emperor 
ſaid, Am I upon a bed of roſes? An expreſſion 
equal to any of thoſe which hiſtory has recorded 
as worthy the admiration of mankind! an ex- 
preſſion which the Mexicans would repeat to their 
children, if ever the period - ſhould arrive, in 
| which 
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which the Spaniards ſhall expiate the cruelties 3 O O K 


they have exerciſed, and that race of 28 
ſhall be plunged into the ſea, or drowned in their 
own blood. Theſe people might, perhaps, have 
preſerved the actions of their martyrs, and the 
hiſtory of their perſecutions. In theſe it will be 
recorded, that Guatimozin was dragged half dead 
from the flames, and that thtee years after he 
was publicly hanged, under ptetence of his 
having conſpired againſt his tyrants and execu- 
tioners. | | 
- AFTER ten weeks of 2 briſk and regular attack, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſixty or a hundred thouſand 
Indian allies; and by the ſuperiority of their diſ- 
cipline, cheir arms, and their ſhipping, the Spa- 
niards at length made themſelves maſters of 
Mexico; and if we may credit the accounts they 
give, it was a magnificent city, There were 
thirty . thouſand houſes, an immenſe number of 
inhabitants, and ſome ſuperb edifices within it's 
walls. The fovereign's palace, built of marble 
and jaſpar, was of prodigious extent. It was 
ornamented with baths, ſtatues, and fountains ; 
and was full of pictures, which, though made 
only of feathers, were finely coloured, brilliant, 
and natural. Moſt of the great, as well as the 
emperor, had menageries filled with all the ani- 
mals of the New Continent, Their gardens 
were ſpread with plants of every ſpecies. Every 
production of the ſoil and climate that was ſcarce 
and brilliant, was an object of luxury to an opu- 
lent nation, where nature was beautiful and the 
arts imperfect, The temples - were numerous, 
and, in general, magnificent; but they were 
ſtained with blood, and lined with the heads 
of the unhappy victims that had been ſacrificed 
in them. 
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Ox of the greateſt beauties of this . 
oity, was a ſquare, which was uſually filled wit 
a hundred thouſand perſons, overſpread with tents 
and ſhops, where the merchants diſplayed all the 
riches of the country,-and all the works of indu(- 
try wrought by the Mexicans. Birds of all co- 
lours, brilliant thells, a profuſion of flowers, and 
various pieces of workmanſhip in gold and ena- 
mel, gave theſe markets a more beautiful and 
ſplendid appearance to the eye, than it is poſſible 
to meet with in the-richeſt fairs of Europe. 

Ont hundred thouſand canoes were conſtantly 


paſſing and repaſſing between the city and the - 


borders of the lakes; which were ornamented with 
fifty cities, and with a multitude of towns and 
villages. Med iy + | 
Tus reſt of the empire, as far as the reſpective 
fituations would allow, preſented the ſame ſpec- 
tacle: but with the difference that is always ob- 
ſerved between the capital and the provinces. 
This nation, the antiquity of- which was not very 
remote, which had no communication with en- 
lightened people, which knew not the uſe of iron, 
and had not the advantage of writing, which was 
ignorant of thoſe arts by which we have the ad- 
* of being acquainted with others, and of 
practiſing them, and which was ſituated in a 
climate where the faculties of man are not call- 
ed forth by want, this nation, we are told, had 
riſen to this degree of eminence by it's genius 
alone. ä | 2 
Tus is a pompous deſcription, given in an 
inſtant of vanity by a conqueror naturally ad- 
dicted to exaggeration, or deceived by the great 
ſaperiority which a well- regulated ſtate had over 
the ſavage regions that had yet been laid waſte 
in the New Hemiſphere ; and the falſity of it 
may eaſily be made evident to every man's capa- 
| city. 
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the preſent ſtate of Mexico with that in which it's 
conquerors pretend to have found it, that this can 
de effected. The deplorable effects of a deſtruc- 
tive tyranny, and of a long ſeries of oppreſſion 
are ſufficiently known. But let us call to mind 
the ravages which the barbarians, iſſuing from 
the North, formerly committed among the 
Gauls and in Italy; When this torrent had paſled 
away, did there not remain upon the earth great 
monuments which atteſted, and do ſtill atteſt, the 
power of the people that had been ſubdued ? 
And does the region we are now conſidering, 
preſent us with ſuch magnificent rains? We 
muſt therefore take it for granted, that the public 
and private edifices, fo pompouſly deſcribed, wert 
nothing more than irregular matfes of ſtone heap- 
ed upon one another; that the celebrated Mexico 
was nothing more than a little town, compoſed of 
a multitude of ruſtic huts, irregularly diſperſed 
over a large ſpace of ground; and that the other 
places, the grandeur and beauty of which, it has 
been cuſtomary to extoll, were ſtill inferior to this 
firſt of the cities. nete | | 
Tu labours of men have always been propor- 
tioned to their ſtrength, and to the inſtruments 
they have made uſe of. Without the ſcience of 
mechanics, and the invention of it's machines, 
there can 'be no great monuments exiſting. 
Without a quadrant 'or a teleſcope, there can be 
no great progreſs made in aſtronomy, no preci- 
ſion in obſervations. © Without iron, there can 
be no hammers, no-pincers, no anvils, no forges, 
no ſaws, no axcs, no hatchets, no work in metal 
that can deſerve to be looked at; no maſonry, no 
carpenter's or joiner's work, no architecture, no 
engraving, no ſculpture. With all theſe helps, 


hat time does it not take our workmen, to ſepa- 
tate 
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BOO K rate from the quarry, raiſe and carry away a | 


VI. 


block of ſtone? What time to cut into a ſquare ? 
And how could this be effected without the re- 
ſources we have? The ſavage would have been a 
man of great underſtanding, who upon ſeeing, 
for the firſt time, one of our large buildings, 
would have admired it, not as the work of our 
ſtrength and induſtry, but as an extraordinary 
phceenomenon- of nature, which of herſelf ſhould 
have raiſed thoſe columns, bored thoſe windows, 
fixed thoſe entablatures, and prepared fo wonder- 


ful a retreat. It would have been to him the mott 


beautiful cavern. that the mountains would have 
ever preſented to his vie. | 
Ler us ſtrip Mexico of all that has been be- 
ſtowed upon it by fabulous accounts, and we ſhall 
find that this country, though far ſuperior to the 
ſavage regions which the Spaniards had yet diſ- 
covered in the New World, was ſtill nothing in 
compariſon of the civilized nations of the old 
continent. big Ty 4} FIZ. 20 
Tur empire was ſubject to a deſpotiſm as eruel 
as — wewnardey Fear, the great fpring of 
arbitrary governments, was ſubſtituted to mora- 
lity and principles. The. chief of the ſtate was 
gradually become a kind of divinity, which the 
moſt preſumptuous did not dare to look up to; 
and of whoſe actions the moſt imprudent would 
not have ventured to form a judgment. We 
may readily conceive in what manner citizens 
purchaſe every day, by the ſacrifice of their 
liberty, the pleaſures and conveniences of life to 
which they have been accuſtomed from their in- 


fancy: but that people, to whom rude nature 
offered greater happineſs than that which they en- 


joyed under the ſocial compact that united them, 
ſhould quietly remain in a ſtate of ſlavery, with- 
out once thinking that there was nothing more 

5 | than 
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than a mountain or a river to croſs, in order to ; OO R 
be free; this is a circumſtance that would be VL 
incomprehenſible, if we knew not how much the 
habit of ſuperſtition degrades the human race in 
all parts, | ecke! | 

SEVERAL of the provinces which might be con- 

ſidered as conſtituting a part of this vaſt domini- 
on, governed themlelves by their primary laws, 
and according to their ancient maxims. Tribu- 
taries merely of the empire, they continued ſtill 
under the controul of their caciques. The obli- 
gations impoſed upon theſe great vaſſals, was to 
cover or to enlarge the frontiers of the ſtate, when- 
ever they were ordered; to contribute continually 
to the public charges, originally, according to a 
ſettled rate; but latterly, according to the nece{- 
ſities, rapacity, or caprices of the deſpot. 

Tae adminiſtration of the countries more im- 
mediately dependent on the throne, was intruſted 
to ſome of the great, who were aſſiſted in their 
functions by nobles of an inferior order. Theſe 
officers enjoyed, at firſt, a degree of dignity and 
importance: but they were nothing more than the 
inſtruments of tyranny, ſince arbitrary power had 
raiſed itſelf upon the ruins of a government which 
might have been called feudal. - 1 

To each of theſe offices, a portion of land, of 
greater or leſs extent, was attached. Thoſe who 
directed the councils, who commanded the ar- 
mies, or whom their employ ments detained at 
court, enjoyed the ſame advantage. Perſons in 
office changed their dwelling with their occupa- 
tion, and loſt it as ſoon as they returned into pri- 
vate life. | 

Tux were ſome poſſeſſions more entire, and 
which might be alienated or tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity. Theſe were few in number; and _ 

| | ave 
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B o o k have belonged to citizens of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


VI. clafs. 
8 Tun 


ple had nothing but commons, the 
extent of which was regulated by the number 
of inhabitants. In ſome of them the labour 
were carried on in a community, and the harveſts 
were depoſited in the public granaries, to be 
diſtributed as they were wanted; in others, the 
-cultivators divided the fields between them, and 
tilled them for their own private uſe; but the 
territory was not allowed to be diſpoſed of in any 
of them. 7855 8 N 
SevgRAL diſtricts, more or leſs extenſive, were 
covered with a kind of bondſmen attached to the 
glebe, paſſing from one proprietor to another, 
and not being able to claim any thing more than 
the coarſeſt and moſt ſcanty ſubſiſtence, | 
Tux men, ſtill more degraded, were the domeſ- 
tic Nlaves. Their life was eſteemed ſo contemptible, 
that, according to the accounts of Herrera, one 
might deprive them of it, without fear of being 
ever proſecuted by the lx. 

ALL the orders of the ſtate contributed to the 
ſupport of government. In all focieties that are 
a little advanced, taxes are paid in ſpecie. The 
Mexicans were ignorant of this common meaſure 
of every kind of value, though gold and filver 

were in their poſſeſſion. They had indeed begun 
to ſuſpect the utility of an univerſal mode of ex- 
change, and they already employed the ſeeds of 
the cocoa, in ſome trifling details of commerce : 
but the uſe of theſe was much limited, and could 
not be extended to the diſcharge of the taxes. 
The debts due to the treaſury were therefore all 
paid in kind. | 


As all the agents of the public fervice received 
their ſalaries in proviſions, a part of what was 
Penny | allotted 
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allotted to them, was kept back as their contri» 582 K 


bution. 


Tus lands attached to offices, as well as thoſs 


that were poſſeſſed in property, gave to the ſtate a 
part of their produce. 
Bzs1D8 the obligation impoſed upon all com- 
munities to. cultivate a certain extent of foil for 
the crown, they were allo obliged to cede to it a 
third part of their harveſts, | l 
Huxr ERS, fiſhermen, potters, painters, and all 
workmen without diſtinction, gave up the ſame 
portion of their induſtry every month, e 
Even the beggars were taxed with certain 
fixed contributions, which they were obliged to 
pay from their labour, or from the alms they re- 
ceived. | | | 
AGRICULTURE, at Mexico, was very much 
confined ; though it was the only occupation of 
the majority of the inhabitants. Their cares 
| were reſtrained to the cultivation of maize and 
cocoa, and there was even but a ſmall quantity 
of thoſe productions gathered. Had it been 
otherwiſe, the firſt Spaniards would not ſo fre- 
quent] have been in want of ſubſiſtence. The 
— * ſtate of this firſt of the arts might be 
owen to ſeveral cauſes. Theſe people had a 
ſtrong propenſity to idleneſs. The inſtrumengzs 
they made ule of were faulty. They had not 
tamed any animal that could aſſiſt them in their 
labours. Their fields were ravaged by fallow 
deer, or by wandering people. They were in- 
ceſſantly oppreſſed, by government. In a word, 
their natural conſtitution was particularly weak, 
which aroſe partly from unwholeſome and inſuffi- 
cient food. DO Ee 
Tux table of the rich, of the nobles, and of 
men in office, beſide the produce of the chace, 
and of fiſhing, was ſupplied with turkeys, ducks, 
| an 
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BOOK and rabbits, the only animals, except little dogs, 
YE which the inhabitants of theſe countries had been 
F able to tame. But the proviſions of the common 
people conſiſted only of maize, prepared in dif- 
ferent manners ; of cocoa, diluted in warm water, 
and ſeaſoned with honey and pimento; and of 
the herbs of the fields which were not too hard, or 
had no bad ſmell. Their drink conſiſted of fome 
liquors that could not intoxicate. With reſpect to 
ſtrong liquors, they were ſo ſtrictly prohibited, 
that a permiſſion from government was neceſſary 
to be obtained for ufing them; and it was onl 
granted to old or ſick perſons. At fome ſolemni- 
ties, and in public labours only, every one had a 
quantity given him proportioned to his age. 
Drunkenneſs was conſidered as the moſt odions of 
all vices. Perſons convicted of it, were publicly 
ſhaved, and their houſe was pulled down. If they 
were in any public office, they were deprived of it, 
and declared incapable of ever holding any poſt 
under government. i 2 
Tut Mexicans were almoſt generally naked. 
Their bodies were painted ; and their heads ſhaded 
with plumes. Some bones, or ſmall pieces of gold, 
according to the rank of the perſons, were faſtened 
to their noſes and ears. The only clothing the 
women had, was a kind of ſhift which came 
down to the knees, and was open at the breaſt. 
Fheir chief ornament conſiſted in the arrangement 
of their hair. Perſons of ſupetior rank, and even 
the emperor himſelf, were only diſtinguiſhed from 
the commonahy, by a kind of cloak compoſed 
af a ſquare piece of cotton, faſtened on the right 
Would 573 57594 908975 C7 DETITING 
Tus palace of the prince, and thoſe of the no- 
bles, though rather exrenſive, and built of ſtone, 
had no conveniences, no elegance, nor even any 
windows. The people dwelt in huts made of * 
an 
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and covered with branches of trees. They were BOOK 
prohibited from raiſing them above the ground . 
floor, Several families were frequently heaped to- 3 
gether under the ſame roof. NE 
THz furniture was worthy of the dwellings: 
In moſt of them, there was no other carpeting 
but mats, no other bed than ſtraw, no ſeat but a 
layer of palm leaves, no utenſils except earthen 
ware. Cloths and carpets of cotton, wrought 
with more or leſs care, and employed for various 
purpoſes, were the chief diſtinctions between 
the houſes of the rich, and thoſe of the common 
people. | | 
Ir the arts of primary neceſſity were in ſo im- 
perfect a ſtate at Mexico, we muſt conclude that 
thoſe of ornament were ſtill more ſo. The form 
and workmanſhip of the few vaſes and jewels of 
gold and filver that have been brought to us, 
is equally barbarous. The ſame coarſeneſs pre- 
vails in thoſe pictures, of which the firſt Spaniards 
ſpoke with ſo much admiration, and which were 
compoſed of feathers of all colours. Theſe paint- 
ings are no longer exiſting, or are at leaſt very 
ſcarce; but engravings have been made from them. 
The artilt is infinitely below his ſubject, whether 
he repreſents plants, animals, or men. There is 
ne light, nor ſhade, nor deſign, nor accuracy in 
bis work. Neither had architecture made any 
greater progteſs in this country. Throughout the 
whole extent of the empire, there is no ancient 
monument to be found, that hath any kind of ma- 
jeſty in it: nor are there even any ruins which re- 
new the idea of former greatneſs. The only things 
Mexico had to boaſt * were the cauſeways that 
led up to the capital, and the aqueducts which | [ 
brought the water for drinking ſrom a very conſi- 1 
derable diſtance. | 35359) S008 Hed 
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Tux ſciences were ſtill leſs advanced than ihe 
arts; and this is the natural conſequence of the 
ordinary progreſs of the human mind. It is ſearce 
poſſible that a people, whoſe. civilization was not 
of ancient date, and who could not have received 


any inſtruction from their neighbours, ſhould 


have the leaſt extenſive degree of knowledge, All 
that can be concluded from -their religious and 
political inſtitutions is, that they had made ſome 


little progreſs in aſtronomy. But how many ages 


would it have required to enlighten them, ſince 
they were deprived of the aſſiſtance of writing, 
and fince they were ſtill far diſtant from this 


powerful, and perhaps only mode of acquiring 


knowledge, as it appears from the imperfection of 
their hieroglyphics, | | 

Tusk were pictures traced out upon the barks 
of trees, upon the ſkins of fallow deer, or upon 
pieces of cotton; and deſtined to preſerve the 
memory of the laws, the tenets, and the reyo- 
lutions of the empire. The number, the colour, 
and the attitude of the figures, were all varied ac- 
cording to the objects that were meant to be ex- 
preſſed. Although theſe imperfe&t ſigns could not 
be ſuppoſed to have that diſtinct character which 
precludes every reaſonable doubt, yet we may ima- 
gine, that when aſſiſted by the traditions of ſocie- 
ties and. families, they might convey ſome infor- 
mation reſpecting paſt events. The indifference 


of the conquerors for every thing that had no re- 


ference to their inſatiable avidity, made them ne- 
glect to inquire for the key of theſe important de- 
poſits. Soon after, their monks looked upon them 
as monuments of idolatry ; and Zummatraga, the 
firſt biſhop of Mexico, condemned all that could 
be collected of them to the flames. The little 


that eſcaped from this fanatical conflagration, and 


which has been preſerved in one or the other he- 
miſphere, 
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miſphete, has not contributed to diſpel the dark-B © © x 
neſs into which the negligence of the firſt Spaniards VI. 


had plunged ns. 76 12 
Taz ra of the foundation of the empire is 


even unknown, The Caſtilian "hiſtorians, in- 
deed, tell us, that before the tenth century, this 
vaſt ſpace was inhabited only by fome wandering 
hords that were entirely ſavage. They tell us, 
that about this period,” ſome tribes iſſuing from 
the North and North Weſt, occupied parts of 
the territories, and introduced milder manners, 
They tell us, that three hundred years after, a 
people ſtill more advanced in civilization, and 
coming from the neighbourhood of California, 
| ſettled on the borders of the lakes and built 
Mexico there, They tell us, that this laſt na- 
tion, ſo ſuperior to the others, had, for a long 
period, nothing but chiefs, whom they raiſed to 
the government, of deprived them of it, as they 
found it ſuitable to their intereſts. - They tell us, 
that the authority, which 'till then had been di- 
vided and revocable, was concentrated in a ſingle 
perſon, and became permanent, one hundred and 
thirty, or one hundred and ninety-feven years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. © They tell us, 
that the nine monarchs, who ſucceſſively aſcended 
the throne, gave the domains of the ſtate an 
extention which they had not had under the for- 
mer government. But what degree of credit can 
we reaſonably grant to annals. ſo confuſed and 
contradictory, and filled with the moſt abſurd 
fables that have ever been propoſed to the cre- 
dulity of mankind? In order to believe that a 
ſociety whoſe dominion was fo extenfive, whoſe 
inſtitutions were ſo numerous, and whoſe form of 
worſhip was ſo regular, had fo modern an origin as 
it hath beengſaid, we ſhould have other teſtimonies 


beſide thoſe of the fierce ſoldier, who had neither 
Vol. II. Hh the 
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BO © x the neceflary talents nor the will to examine into 


vi. 


— - 


neglected; that the mothers ſuckled their chil- 


any thing; we ſhould have other vouchers beſide 
thoſe fanatic prieſts, who were intent upon no- 


thing elſe but erecting their own form of worſhip 


upon the ruin of the ſuperſtitions they found eſta- 
bliſhed there. What ſhould we know of China, 
if the Portugueſe had been able to ſet it in flames, 
to ſubvert or deſtroy it, as they have done the 
Brazils? Should we at this day ſpeak of the anti- 


quity of the Chineſe books, of their laws, and their 


manners? When ſome philoſophers ſhall have been 


allowed to penetrate into Mexico, to ſearch for, 


and to decypher the ruins of their hiſtory, and 
that theſe learned men ſhall neither be monks nor 
Spaniards, but either Engliſh 'or French, who 
ſhall have full liberty, and all proper means for 


the diſcovery of truth; then, perhaps, we may 


gain ſome information concerning the hiſtory of 
this country, if barbariſm hath, not completely de- 
ſtroyed all the monuments that could aflift in in- 
veſtigating it. ee I 

Tusk inquiries could not, however, lead to 
an exact knowledge of the ancient population of 
the empire, which, according to the reports of 
the conquerors, was immenſe. The country 
places were covered with inhabitants; the towns 
were crowded with citizens, and the armies were 
very numerous. Abſurd narrators! have we not 
been aſſured by you that it was a riſing ſtate, 
that it was continually diſturbed with. obſtinate 
wars; that all priſoners were either maſſacred 
upon the field of battle, or ſacrificed to the gods 
in the temples; that at the death of every em- 
peror, of every cacique, and of every great man, 


a number of victims, proportioned to their dig- 


nity, were ſacrificed on their tombs; that from a 
prevailing depraved inclination the women were 


dren 
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dren for four or five years, and that they became B O O k 
barren at an early period; that the people groaned VI. 


inceſſantly, and in all parts, under the oppreſſions 
of the treaſury ; that the provinces were covered 
with corrupted waters and vaſt foreſts; and that 
the Spaniſh adventurers had more to ſuffer from 
dearth, than from the length of marches, or the 
darts of the enemy? * 

How ſhall we reconcile facts certified by ſomany 
witneſſes, with that exceſſive population ſo ſolemn- 
ly atteſted in your proud annals? Before ſound 
philoſophy had attentively conſidered your ſtrange 
contradictions; and when the odium you had 
drawn upon yourſelves inſured an implicit faith in 
your abſurd exaggerations, the univerſe, which 
ſaw no more than. a defert in Mexico, was per- 
ſuaded that you had precipitated numberleſs gene- 
rations into the grave. Undoubtedly, your fero- 
cious ſoldiers did too often. ſtain themſelves with 
innocent blood; undoubtedly, your fanatic miſ- 
ſionaries did not oppoſe theſe barbarities as they 
ought to have done; undoubtedly, a reſtleſs ty- 
ranny, and an inſatiable avarice, carried off from 
this unfortunate part of the world, many of it's 
feeble children: but ſtill your cruelties were leſs 
than the nations have reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the 
accounts given by the hiſtorians of your ravages; 
And it is I, whom you look upon as the detractor 
of your character, who, while I accuſe you of ig- 
norance and impoſture, become, as much as pol- 
ſible, your apologiſt. 

Wovr.p ye rather chooſe that the number of 
your aſſaſſinations ſhould be exaggerated, than 
that your ſtupidity and contradictions ſhould be 
unmaſked ? In this place, I call Heaven to wit- 
neſs, I have been attentive only to cleanſe yon 
from the blood with which you ſeem to make it 


your glory to be covered; and in every other part 
| Hh 2 where 
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where I have ſpoken of you, my only deſign hath 
been to ſuggeſt means of reſtoring your nation to 
it's former ſplendour, and of alleviating the 
deſtiny of thoſe wretched people that are ſubject 
ro your empire. If you diſcover in me any ſecret 
hatred, or any motive of ſelf-intereſt, I give my- 


ſelf up to your contempt. Have I treated the 
other deſtroyers of the New World, even the 


French, my own countrymen, with more cau- 
tion? Why, therefore, ſhould you be the only 
people who are offended? Becauſe you have 
nothing but pride remaining. Become powerful 
again, and you will become leſs captious; and 
truth, while it makes you bluſh, will ceaſe to an- 


ger you. 


WraTEveR was the population of Mexico, 


the taking of the capital occaſioned the ſubjection 


of the whole ſtate; which was nor ſo extenſive as 
it hath been generally ſuppoſed to be. Upon the 
South Sea, the empire began' only at Nicaragua, 


and ended at Acapulco: and even part of the 
coaſts watered by this ocean, had never been 
ſubdued, Upon the' North Sea, there was ſcarce 
any thing that interſected it from the river of 


Tabaſco to that of Panuco : but in the inland 
parts, Tlaſcala, Tepeaca, Mechoacan, Chiapa, 


and ſome other leſs confiderable diſtrifts, had 


preſerved their independence. Their freedom 


was taken from them in leſs than a year by the 


conqueror, who found it ſufficient to ſend ten, 


fifteen, or twenty horſe, to preclude all reſiſtance ; 


and before the end of the year 1522, the pro- 
vinces, which had rejected the laws of the Mexi- 
cans, and rendered the communication between 


their poſſeſſions difficult or impracticable, con- 


ſtituted all a part of the Spaniſh dominion. In 
proceſs of time, it acquired immenſe additions 


on the northern ſide. Theſe would even have 


been 
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been more conſiderable, and particularly more B © O K 
uſeful, had it not been for the incredible barbari- VI. 
ties that accompanied or followed the acquiſition 
of them. | 

As ſoon as the Caſtilians hade made themſelves 
maſters of Mexico, they divided the beſt lands 
among themſelves; they reduced to flavery the 
people who had cleared them, and condemned 
them to labours incompatible with the nature of 
their conſtitution, and repugnant to their habits. 
This ſyſtem of general oppreſſion excited conſider- 
able inſurrections. Theſe aroſe without a concur- 
rence of meaſures, without a chief to direct them, 
and without a plan; they were the effect of de- 
ſpair alone; and ended to the diſadvantage of the 
too unfortunate Indians. An irritated conqueror, 
with fire and (word in hand, paſſed with extreme 
rapidity from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, and left in all. parts memorable traces of 
vengeance, the details of which would make the 
moſt bloody minded men ſhudder. There was 
« barbarous emulation between the officer and the 
ſoldier, which ſhould ſacrifice moſt victims; and 
even the commander himſelf, perhaps, ſurpaſſed 
his troops and lieutenants in ferocity. 

CorTez, however, did not reap the advantages 
he might expect from ſo many aQs of inhuma- 
. nity, It began to be a maxim of policy in the 
court of Madrid, not to leave ſuch of her ſub- 
jects as had ſignalized themſelves. by ſome im- 
portant diſcovery, time enough to ſettle them- 
ſelves in their authority, from the apprehenſion, 
well or ill founded, that they might think of 
rendering themſelves independent of the Crown. 
If the conqueror of Mexico did not give a rea- 
ſon for adopting ſuch a ſyſtem, he was at leaſt 
oe of the firſt victims of it. The unlimited 
powers he had at firſt enjoyed, were daily ons 

| tatied ; 
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BOOK failed; and in proceſs of time, they were fo ex- 
VI. ceedingly reſtrained, that he preferred a private 
= ſituation. to the vain appearances of an authority 
accompanied with the greateſt diſguſt. This Spa-' 
niard was deſpotic and cruel ; and his ſucceſſes 
are tarniſhed by the injuſtice of his projects. He 
was an aſſaſſin covered with innocent blood; but 
his vices were of the times, and of his nation, and 
his virtues were his own. Let us place this man 
among the ancients; let us give him another 
country, another education, another turn of 
mind, other manners, and a different religion. 
Let us put him at the head of the fleet thar 
advanced againſt Xerxes; or reckon him among 
the Spartans at the Streights- of Thermopylæ; 
or ſuppoſe him to be one of thoſe generous 
Batavians who freed themſelves from the tyran- 
ny of their countrymen, and Cortez will ap- 
pear a great man. His qualities will become 
heroic, and his memory will be irreproachable. 
Had Cæſar been born in the fifteenth century, 
and commanded at Mexico, he would have been 
a worſe man than Cortez. To find an excuſe for 
the faults that have been laid to his charge, we 
muſt aſk ourſelves what better expectations we 
could have formed of a man, who treads for the 
firſt time upon unknown regions, and whole firſt 
object is to provide for his own ſafety? It would 
be highly unjuſt to confound him with the peace- 
able founder, who is acquainted with the country, 
and regulates the meaſures, the ſpace, and the 
time, at pleaſure, | 
External Six CE Mexico had been ſubjected to the Caſti- 
ant inter- lians, this immenſe country was no longer ex- 
bles with Poſed to invaſion. It's provinces were not ravaged 
which by any neighbouring or diſtant enemy. The 
— wn peace it enjoyed was not diſturbed from without, 


agitated except by pirates, In the South Sea, the enter- 
fince it has | f priſes 
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priſes of theſe robbers were confined to the taking B OOK 


of a few ſhips: but in the North Sea, they pil- 
laged Campeachy once, and Vera-Cruz twice; and 


they frequently ſpread devaſtation upon coaſts Spaniſh 
leſs, known, leſs opulent, and not fo well de- Foſſeſſion. 


fended. 

Wu the navigation and the ſhores of this 
wealthy region were a prey to the pirates, and to 
the ſquadrons of the nations diſguſted at the am- 
bition of Spain, or merely jealous of it's ſupe- 
riority, the Chichemecas diſturbed the interior 
part of the empire. If we give credit to Herrera 
and Torquemada, theſe were the people who oe- 
cupied the beſt parts of the country before the 
arrival of the Mexicans. To avoid the yoke 
deſtined for them by the conqueror, they took 
refuge in caverns and mountains, where their 
natural ferocity increaſed, and where they lead 
entirely the life of beaſts. The new revolution 
which had juſt changed the ſtate of the former 
country, did not incline them to milder man- 
ners; and what they ſaw or learnt of the charac- 
ter of the Spaniards, inſpired them with impla- 
cable hatred againſt a nation ſo proud and fo 
oppreſſive, This paſſion, always terrible among 
ſavages, manifeſted itſelf by the ravages they 
committed in all the fettlements formed in their 
neighbourhood, and by the cruelties they exer- 
ciſed upon thoſe who attempted to open the 
mines. In vain had forts and garriſons been 
ſtationed upon the frontiers, to contain or ſup- 
preſs them; their rage continued inceſſantly till 
the year 1592. Ar this period, captain Cal- 
dena perſuaded them to put an end to their hoſti- 
lities In the 'view of rendering theſe pacific 


ſentiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings, collected them into ſeveral vil - 


lages, and ſent among them four hundred Tlaſ- 
calan 
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B OO K calan families, who were commiſſioned to inſtruc 
WW. them in ſome arts, and to teach agriculture to a 


people who had hitherto been clothed only with 
the ſkins of beaſts, and had lived entirely by hunt- 
ing, or upon the ſpontaneous productions of na- 
ture, It was long before theſe prudent meaſures 
ſucceeded. The Chichemecas refuſed for a long 
time to receive the inſtryctions the government 
had undertaken to give them, and even rejected 
every kind of intercourſe with benevolent and 
American teachers. It was not till the year 1608, 

that Spain was freed from the care of clothing 
and feeding them.. | | | 
E1GATEEN years after, a moſt violent conteſt 
happened between the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
power at Mexico. A man convicted of a mul- 
titude of crimes, ſought impunity for all his 
enormities at the foot of the altars. The viceroy 
Gelves cauſed him to be dragged from thence. 
This act of neceſſary juſtice was conftrued into an 
outrage againſt the divinity. The thunder of 
excommunication was immediately ſent forth; 
and the people roſe. The regular and ſecular 
clergy took up arms. The palace of the com- 
mander was burnt; his guards, friends, and par- 
tizans, were put to the ſword. He himſelf was 
put in irons and ſent to Europe, with ſeventy 
gentlemen who had not been afraid to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. The archbiſhop, who was the author of 
all theſe calamities, and whoſe vengeance was 
not yet ſatisfied, purſued his victim, with the 
wiſh and deſire of ſacrificing him. The Court, 
after having heſitated for ſome time, decided at 
length in favour of fanaticiſm. The defender 
of the rights of the throne, and of order, was 
condemned to total oblivion; and his ſucceſſor 
was authorized ſolemnly to conſecrate all the 
notions 
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notions of ſuperſtition, and particularly the ſuper- B 00 K 


ſition of aſylums. 
Tue word aſylum, taken in it's full extent, 
might ſignify any place, privilege, or diſtinction, 


that protects a criminal from the impartial exer- 


ciſe of juſtice. For what is the claim that 


— | 


weakens and ſuſpends the authority of the law? 


An aſylum. What is the place of confinement 
that withdraws the guilty from the priſon com- 
mon to al] malefactors? An aſylum. What is a 
retreat where the creditor cannot go and ſeize 
upon his fraudalent debtor? An aſylum. What 
is a diſtrict where one may exerciſe all the func- 
tions of ſociety without authority, and in a 
country where all the reſt of the citizens cannot 
obtain that privilege without x premium? An 
alylum. What is a tribunal to which one may 
appeal from a definitive ſentence pronounced by 
another, which is ſuppoſed to be the laſt reſort 

of the law? An aſylum. What is an excluſive 
privilege, for whatever motive it may have been 
ſolicited and obtained? An aſylum. In an em- 
pire, where the citizens partaking unequally of the 
advantages of ſociety do not ſhare the burdens of 
it in proportion to theſe advantages, what are the 
different diſtinctions that relieve ſome at the ex- 
pence of others? They are aſylums. 

Tu aſylums of the tyrant, of the prieſt, of 
the ſtateſman, of the nobleman, of the contractor, 
and of the merchant, are well known; and 1 
could name thoſe of almoſt all the ranks of ſo- 
ciety. What portion is there indeed of ſociety 
that hath not a protection for a certain number of 
malverſations, which it may commit with 1mpu- 
nity ? 

HE moſt dangerous of aſylums, however, is 
not that into which a man may make his eſcape, 
but that which he carries about with him, that 

which 
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B O O K which accompanies and inveſts the guilty perſon; 


VI. 


which ſerves him as a ſhield, and which forms 
between him and me an incloſure in the center of 
which he ſtands, and from whence he may inſult 
me, while puniſhment cannot reach him. Such 
are the eccleſiaſtical habit and character. Both 
the one and the other were formerly a fort of 
aſylum, where the impunity of the moſt flagi- 
tious crimes was almoſt aſſured. Is this privi- 
lege entirely aboliſhed ? We have frequently ſeen 
monks and prieſts thrown into priſon ; but we 
ſcarce have ever ſeen any of them taken out from 
thence to be conveyed to the public place of 
execution. 

Wuar! becauſe a man is obliged by his pro- 
feſſion to have a peculiar ſanctity of manners, 
ſhall he obtain privileges, and be treated with a 
commiſeration that ſhall be refuſed to the crimi- 
nal who 1s not bound by the ſame obligations ? 
If it be urged, that there is a reſpect due to his 
functions, to his cloth, and to his character; we 
ſhall anſwer, that juſtice is equally and without 
diſtinction due to every citizen. If the ſword 
of the law be not moved indiſcriminately in every 
direction; if it ſhould be unſteady, or if it ſhould 
be raiſed or lowered in favour of any one it mw 


meet with in it's paſſage, that ſociety is not we 


regulated. There exiſts in it, under another name, 
and under another form, a deteſtable privilege, 
a protection denied to fome, and reſerved or 
others. | | 
Bur theſe kinds of aſylums, though generally 
contrary to the proſperity of ſocieties, ſhall not 
here engage our attention, We ſhall only ſpeak 
of thoſe which temples or places of divine worſhip 
have afforded, and ttill continue to afford, in ſeve- 
ral parts of the globe, 2; 
THrese places of refuge were known to the 


ancients. In Greece, when that country was ſtil} 
| bur 
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but half civilized, it was thought that tyranny B Oo OK 
could not be reſtrained otherwiſe than by religion. I. 
The ſtatues of Hercules, of Theſeus, and of 
Pirithoũs, ſeemed well calculated to. inſpire vil- 

lains with terror, when they had no longer the 
vengeance of theſe heroes to dread, But as ſoon 

as the aſylum, inſtituted in favour of innocence, 

ſerved only for the preſervation of the guilty, 

and was made ſubſervient either to the intereſts or 

vanity of thoſe who granted the protection, theſe 
places of retreat were aboliſhed, | 

Orr people, in imitation of the Greeks, 
eſtabliſhed aſylums. But the citizen uſed to put 

himſelf under the protection of the gods, merely 

to avoid the armed hand that purſued him. 

There, he called upon the law, and ſummoned 

the people to his aſſiſtance. His fellow citizens, 

together with the magiſtrate, drew near, and the 

man was examined before them. If it was found 

that he had abuſed the aſylum, he received a 

double puniſhment; one for the crime he had 
committed, the other for having profaned the 

place in which he had taken refuge. | 

Wren Romulus wanted to people his city, he 

made an aſylum of it; and ſome temples, in 

the times of the republic, were devoted to this 

purpoſe. After the death of Julius Cæſar, the 
triumvirate made an aſylum of his chapel. In 

after ages, the ſervility of the people frequently 

erected the ſtatues of tyrants into places of re- 

fuge. From thence it was that the flave inſult- 

ed his maſter; and that the diſturber of public 
tranquillity ſtirred up the populace' againſt good 

men. | 
Tarts horrible inſtitution of barbariſm and 1 
JG occaſioned inexpreſſible evils ; when 8 
Chriſtianity, aſcending the throne of the empire, 
did not ſcruple to adopt and even to extend it. 
| The | 
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1 B OO R The conſequences of this eccleſiaſtical policy were 
VI. ſoon ſeverely felt. The laws loſt their authority, 


and the order of ſociety was ſubverted. The ma- 
giſtrate then attacked theſe aſylums with courage; 
the prieſt defended them with obſtinacy. A warm 
conteſt was carried on for many centuries with 
great animoſity. The party that prevailed under 
the reign of a firm prince, was depreſſed under 
that of a ſuperſtitious one. Sometimes this aſy- 
lum was general, and ſometimes it was under re- 
ſtrictions. It was annihilated at one period, and 
reſtored at another. add | 
In an inſtitution ſo evidently contrary to natural 
equity, to civil law, to the ſanctity of religion, t 
the ſpirit of the goſpel, and to the good order o 
ſociety, the circumſtances that ſhould naturally 
tend moſt to aſtoniſh us are, it's duration, the di- 
verſity of the objects of the edicts. of the empe- 
rors, the contradiction of the canons, and the 
obſtinacy of ſeveral biſhops ; but more eſpecially 
the extravagant abſurdity of the lawyers, in de- 
termining, with preciſion, the extent of the aſy- 
lum, according to the ſize or title of the reſpec- 
tive churches. If it was a great church, the aſy- 
lum was to extend a certain number of feet beyond 
it's circumference; if a ſmall church, it was to be 
leſs extenſive, and ſtill leſs if it was a chapel: the 
protection was the ſame, whether the church was 
conſecrated or not. AY | 
Ir is very extraordinary, that in a long ſucce(- 
ſion of generations, not one monarch, not one 
eccleſiaſtic, not one. magiſtrate, not even one 
ſingle man, ſhould have reminded. his cotempo- 
raries of the bright days of Chriſtianity. For- 
merly, he might have ſaid to them, the ſinner was 
detained for years at the gate of the temple, where 
he expiated his fault, expoſed to the injuries of 
the air, in the preſence of all his brethren, and of 
a 
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all the citizens. He was not allowed to enter the ; O 0 K 


church, except by degrees ; nor to approach the 
ſanctuary, but in proportion as his penance drew 
near to an end. And in our days, a villain, an 
extortioner, a thief, and an aſſaſſin covered with 
blood, not only finds the gates of our temples open 
to him; but alſo meets with protection, impunity, 
food, and ſecurity. | | 


Bur if the aſſaſſin had plunged his dagger into 


the breaſt of a citizen, even upon the ſteps of the 
altar, what muſt be done in that cafe ? Shall the 
pus of the bloody ſcene become his aſylum ? 
is would cettainly be a privilege very conve- 
nient for criminals. Why ſhould they murder in 
the ſtreets, in the houſes, or upon the highways, 
where they may be ſeized ; ſhonld they not rather 
chooſe to aſſafhinate in the churches? There never 
was a more diſguſting inſtance of the contempt of 
the laws, and of the ambition of the clergy, than 
this immunity granted by the churches. It was 
reſerved to ſuperſtition to make rhe Supreme Being, 
in this world, the protector of the ſame crimes 
which he puniſhes in another with eternal ſuffer- 
ings. Let us hope that the extremity of the evil 
will point out more ſenſibly the neceſſity of the 

Temeny. © 7 | 
Tais fortunate revolution will be brought about 
later at other places than at Mexico, where the peo- 
ple are plunged in a ſtate of ftill more profound 
ignorance than in the other regions ſubject to Ca- 
ſtille. In 1732, the conſpiriag elements ſwallowed 
up one of the richeſt fleets that had ever been diſ- 
patched from this opulent part of the New World. 
Univerſal deſpair prevailed in the two hemi- 
ſpheres. Amongſt a people plunged in ſuperſti- 
tion, all events are miraculous; and the anger 
of Heaven was generally conſidered as the ſole 
cauſe of this great diſaſter, which might very 
I poſſibly 


VL. 
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B OO K poſſibly have been brought about by the inexpe- 
VI rience of the pilot, or by other cauſes equally 


— 


natural. An auto da fe appeared to be the ſureſt 


method of recovering the divine favour; and 
thirty- eight wretched people periſhed in the 
flames, the victims of ſo deplorable an infatu- 
ation, 25 

' MeTuinks I am preſent at this horrible ex- 
piation. 1 behold it, and exclaim; * Stop, 
execrable monſters! What connexion is there 
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will only increale the number o 


between the calamity you have experienced and 


the pretended or real crime of thoſe whom you 


detain in your priſons? If they entertain opi- 


nions which render them odious to the Al- 
mighty, it belongs to him to cruſh them with 


his thunder. He hath borne with them for a 


great number of years, and ſtill continues to 
bear with them, and yet you torment them. 
If it were his will to condemn them to eternal 
puniſhments on the terrible day of his ven- 
geance, does it belong to you to accelerate 
their chaſtiſement? Why ſhould you deprive 
them of the inſtant of repentance, which per- 
haps awaits them, in the decline of life, in the 
hour of danger, or the period of - ſickneſs? 
But infamous wretches as ye are, diſſolute 
prieſts, and libidinous monks, were not your 
crimes ſufficient to-ſtir up the anger of Heaven ? 
Correct yourſelves; proſtrate yourſelves at the 
foot of the altars, cover yourſelves with ſack- 
cloth and aſhes; implore the mercy of the Moſt 
High, rather than employ yourſelves in leading 
to the ſtake a number of innocent perſons, 
whoſe death, far from wiping away your Crimes, 

them, by 
thitty- eight more, for which you will never be 
forgiven. To appeaſe the Deny, ye burn _ 


\ 
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kind! Are ye worſhippers of Moloch? But B OO k 


ye hear me not; and the unfortunate victims of 
your ſuperſtitious cruelty are already caſt into the 
flames. 

Soo after this, the New Mexico, which was 
bordering and dependent upon the Old, was 
afflicted with a calamity of another kind. This 
vaſt region, ſituated, for the moſt part, under 
the temperate zone, was for a time unknown 
to the ravagers of America. The miſſionary 
Ruys firſt penetrated into it in 1580. He was 
ſoon after followed by the captain Eſpajo, and, 
laſtly, by John d'Onaſte; who, by a ſeries of 
labours, begun in 1599, and terminated in 1611, 
ſucceeded in opening ſome mines, in multiplying 
cattle and means of ſubliſtence, and in ſettling 
firmly the Spaniſh dominion. The order he had 
eſtabliſhed was diſturbed in 1652 by civil com- 
motions. In the courſe of theſe animoſities, 
Roſas the commandant was aſſaſſinated; and his 
friends, who attempted to avenge his death, pe- 
riſned after him. Theſe acts of violence con- 
tinued till the tardy arrival of Pagnaloſſe. This 
intrepid and ſevere commander had almoſt ſtifled 
the rebellion, when, in a tranſport of juſt indig- 
nation, he gave a blow to a turbulent monk, who 
was ſpeaking to him in an inſolent manner, and 
even dared to threaten him. The prieſts, who 
were maſters of the country, immediately ſeized 
upon his perſon. He was excommunicated, de- 
livered up to the inquiſition, and ſentenced to 
conſiderable fines. In vain did he urge the 
court to avenge. the royal authority inſulted in his 
perſon ; the influence of his enemies prevailed 
over his ſolicitations, Their rage and their power 
made him even apprehend -a more fatal deſtiny ; 


and in order to avoid their daggers, and to with- 
n draw 
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VI. 
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in England, abandoning the reins of government 
to whoever would or could get hold of them. His 
flight plunged the province into freſh misfortunes ; 
and it was not till after ten years of anarchy and 
carnage, that every thing was brought again into 


order and ſubjection. 


Cox any thing be more abſurd than this autho- 
rity of the monks in America? They are a ſet 
of men without knowledge and without prin- 
ciples; their independence tramples upon their 
inſtitutions, and makes them regardleſs of their 
vows; their conduct is ſcandalous, their houſes 
are ſo many places of evil reſort, and their tribu- 
nals of penance ſo many trading ſhops. From 
thence it is, that for a piece of money they quiet 
the conſcience of the villain; from thence it is, 
that they inſinuate corruption into innocent 
minds, and that they ſeduce women and girls 


into debauchery : they are a ſet of ſimoniſts, who 


make a public traffic of holy things. The 


Chriſtianity they teach, is defiled with all forts 
of abſurdities. Greedy of inheritance, they de- 


fraud, rob, and perjure themſelves. They de- 


grade the magiſtrates, and thwart them in their 
operations. There are no crimes which they 
cannot commit with impunity. They inſpire the 
people with a ſpirit of rebellion. They are ſo 
„ er of ſuperſtition, and the cauſe 
of all the troubles that have agitated theſe diſtant 
regions. As long as they exiſt there they will 
keep up anarchy, from the confidence, as blind 
as it is unlimited, which they have obtained of 
the people, and from the puſillanimity with 
which they have inſpired the depoſitaries of the 
authority, whom they diſpoſe of at pleaſure by 
their intrigues. Let us therefore inquire of what 


great utility they are. Are they informers? A 


wile 
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wiſe adminiſtration hath no need of them. Are B OO K 
they to be managed as a counterpoiſe to the power ., 
of the viceroy ? This is an idle —— "Bl 
they tributaries of the great ? This is an evil that 
muſt be put a ſtop to. Under whatever aſpect 
we conſider matters, the monks are a ſet of 
wretches, who ſcandalize and diſturb Mexico 
too much to be allowed to remain there any 
longer. | 

SUBJECTION and order were again diſturbed, 
and more generally fo in 1592, by a law which 
forbade the Indians the uſe of ſtrong liquors. 
This prohibition could not have for it's object the 
liquors of Europe, which were neceſſarily too 
high priced ever to be uſed by men living in a 
conſtant ſtate of oppreſſion, and inceſſantly ſtrip- 
ped of their property. It was only from the 
palm - wine that the government endeavoured to 

wean them. 3 e 
Tarts liquor is drawn from a plant known 
at Mexico by the name of maguey, and re- 
ſembling the aloes in it's form. It's leaves, 
collected about the neck of the root, are thick, 
pulpous, almoſt ſtraight, ſeveral feet in length, 
hollowed in the form of à gutter, thorny on the 
back, and terminated by a very ſharp point. 
The ſtem, which riſes out of this tuft, aſcends to 1 
twice it's heighth, and bears upon it's branching 1 
top yellowiſh flowers. Their calix, with fix | 
diviſions, is charged with an equal number of '} 
ſtamina. It adheres at the bottom to the piſtil, | 
, 


which, together with it, becomes a capſula with 
three cells filled with feeds. The maguey grows 
in every part of Mexico, and is eaſily multiplied - ; 
from ſlips. Hedges are made of it. It's ſeveral " 
parts have each of them their utility, The roots. 
are employed for cordage; the ſtems furniſh - 1 
wood; the points of the leaves ſerve for nails, ar | 
Vor. II. Ii needles; 
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B 00 K needles; and even the leaves themfelves are fit 
VI. for thatching the roofs; and a thread is produced 


from them fit for the manufacture of various 
looms. | 

Bur the moſt eſteemed produce of the maguey 
is a ſweet and clear water, which is collected by 
means of a hole made with an inſtrument 1n the 
middle of the tuft, after the ſhoots and the in- 
ward leaves are removed. This hole, which is 
three or four inches deep, is filled and emptied 
every day ; and the liquor continues running 1n 


this manner for a whole year, ſometimes even for 


eighteen months. This liquor, when inſpiſſated, 
forms a real ſugar;. but when mixed with ſpring 
water, and laid by in vaſes, it acquires, after 
having fermented four or five days, the ſharpneſs 
of cyder, and almoſt the ſame kind of taſte. It 
orange or lemon peel be added to it, it becomes 
intoxicating. This property renders it ſtill more 
agreeable to the Mexicans, who not being able 
to conſole themſelves for the loſs of their liberty, 
endeavour to forget the humiliating ſtate of their 
ſlavery. Accordingly, the attention of the Indians 
is continually turned towards the houſes where 
this liquor is diſtributed. They paſs whole days 
and weeks there; they leave the ſubſiſtence of their 
families in them, and very frequently the few 
clothes they have. 

Tux Spaniſh miniſtry, informed of theſe ex- 


ceſſes, wiſhed to- put a ſtop to them; but did not 


ſet about it in a proper manner. Inſtead of bring- 
ing back the people to good morals by paternal 
cares, and by the moſt effectual mode of inſtruc- 
tion, they had recourſe to the fatal expedient of 
prohibitions. The minds of men grew heated, 
ſeditions were multiplied, and acts of violence re- 
peated, from one extremity of the empire to the 
other. The government was obliged to give 

. way; 
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4 
way; and withdrew theſe prohibitive acts: but B O OK | 
to indemnify itſelf for the facrifice of it's authori- VI. | 
ty, taxes were laid upon this liquor, which bring 
in annually to the treaſury eleven or twelve thou- 
ſand livres “. | 

Flv and twenty or thirty years after this, a 
new- ſcene of a particular kind was opened at 
Mexico. In this important poſſeſſion, the police 
was ſo much neglected, that all the roads were 
ſeized upon by a numerous band of robbers. 

No citizen could venture to go out of his houſe | 
without a paſſport from the chiefs of theſe ban- | 
ditti, Whether from careleſſneſs, weakneſs, or | 
corruption, the magiſtrate took no meaſures to ._ 
put an end to ſo great a calamity. At length, | 
the court of Madrid, rouſed by the clamours of 
a whole nation, committed the care of the public 
ſecurity to Valeſques. This equitable, firm, and 
ſtrict man, independent of the tribunals and the ; 
viceroy, ſucceeded at length in re-eſtabliſhing or- ; 
der, and fixing it upon fo firm a baſis, that it hath 
never ſince been ſhaken, | 

'A waR undertaken againſt the people of | 
Cinaloa, Sonora, and New Navarre, hath been ? 
the laſt remarkable event that hath diſturbed -the | 
empire. Theſe provinces, ſituated between Old 
and New Mexico, did not make a part of Mon- 
tezuma's dominions. It was not *will 1540, that 
the devaſtators of the New World penetrated 
into them, unde the command of Vaſques Co- 
ronado. They fonnd there ſome petty nations, 

: 
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who, upon the borders of the ſea, lived by fiſn - 
ing, and in the inland parts upon the produce 
of the chaſe; and who, when theſe means of 
ſubſiſtence failed them, had no other refource 
than in the ſpontaneous productions of nature, 
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BOO EIn theſe diſtricts, neither clothing nor huts were 

VI. in uſe. Branches of trees to ſhade them from 

F the heats of a burning ſun; and reeds tied toge- 

ther to ſhelter them from the torrents of rain: 

theſe were the only contrivances thought of by the 

inhabitants to guard againſt the a Rory of 

the ſeaſons. During the ſevereſt froſts they ſlept 

1 in the open air, round the fires which they had 

| | kindled. 

i Tuis country, in appearance ſo poor, contained 

mines, which ſome. Spaniards undertook to work, 

They were found to yield plentifully ; and yet 

J the greedy proprietors of them did not enrich 

themſelves. As it was neceſſary to bring from 

b Vera-Cruz, upon the back of mules, through a 

difficult and dangerous road of fix or ſeven hun- 

dred leagues, the quickſilver, the ſtuffs, and moſt 

N of the articles required for ſubſiſtence and for the 

labours, all theſe objects, when they arrived at 

the ſpot, had increaſed ſo much in value, that the 

moſt fortunate undertaking ſcarce furniſhed a ſuf- 

. ficiency to pay for them. Cares ; 

IT became neceſſary to abandon the whole, or 
| to take other meaſures ; the laſt of theſe ſchemes 
N was reſolved upon. The Jeſuit Ferdinand Con- 
j ſang was commiſſioned, in 1746, to reconnoitre 
= -- the gulph of California, which borders theſe im- 
menſe regions. After this navigation, conducted 
with ſkill, the Court of Madrid became acquaint- 
ed with the coaſts of the continent, with the har- 
bours that nature has formed there, with the ſandy 
and arid places that are not ſuſceptible of cultiva- 
þ tion, and with the rivers, which, by the fertility 
0 5 they diffuſe along their borders, invite to the eſta- 
| bliſhing of colonies in thoſe parts. Nothing, 


f in future, could prevent the ſhips that ſailed out of 

l Acapulco, from entering the Vermeil Sea; from 

N conveying with eaſe into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, 
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vinces, miſſionaries, troops, miners, proviſions, B O O k 


merchandiſe, and every other thing that was want- 
ed for the colonies, and from returning laden with 
metals. 

In the mean while, it was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary previoufly to gain over the natives of the 
country by acts of humanity, or to ſubdue them 
by force of arms, But how was it poſſible to 
conciliate men who were to be uſed as beaſts of 
burden, or to be buried alive within the bowels 
of the earth? Accordingly, the government re- 
ſolved upon force; and war was deferred only 
from the incapacity in an exhauſted treaſury to 
bear the expence of it. At length, in 1968, a 
credit of twelve hundred thouſand livres“ was 
found, and hoſtilities commenced. Some hords 
of ſavages ſubmitted after a trifling reſiſtance. 
This was not the caſe with the Aplachians, the 
moſt warlike of theſe nations, and the moſt eager 
for independence. They were purſued without 
intermiſſion for three years, with a view of exter- 
minating them, Great God! what an idea! To 
exterminate men! Could we fay otherwiſe of 
wolves? Exterminate them, and for what ? Be- 
cauſe they were a high minded people, and were 
fenſible of the natural right they had to liber- 
ty; becauſe they diſdained to be ſlaves. - And 
yet we call ourſelves civilized people, and 
Chriſtians! 5 1 
Tur diſtance of both the ancient and new 
conqueſts from the center of authority, gave 
reaſon to think that they would be in a languid 
ſtate, till they ſhould be furniſhed with an inde- 
pendent adminiſtration, A particular commander 
was therefore given to them, who, with a title 
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B os: Kleſs pompous than that of Viceroy of New Spain, 


Progreſs 


enjoyed the ſame prerogatives. 
We muſt now examine to what degree of 


of Mexico proſperity Mexico hath riſen, notwithſtanding the 


under the 
govern- 
ment of 


Spain, 


enormous lofles it has experienced from foreign 
enemies, and notwithſtanding the domeſtic trou- 
bles with which it hath ſo frequently been agi- 
tated. 

Tur largeſt of the Cordeleirias mountains, af- 
ter having croſſed all South America, becomes 
lower and .narrower in the iſthmus of Panama 
continues in the ſame form through the provinces 
of Coſta-Rieca, Nicaragua, and Guatimala ; 
ſpreads itſelf and riſes again throughout the reſt 
of Mexico, but without ever approaching to that 
prodigious height which it hath in Peru. This al- 
teration is more particularly remarkable towards the 
South Sea, The ſhores here are extremely deep, 
and no bottom is to be found except very near the 
land; while in the Northern Sea, it is found at a 
great diſtance from the continent. Accordin 
ly, the roads are as good and as frequent in he 
firſt of thele ſeas, as on. are ſcarce and bad in 
the other. 

Tun climate of a region ſituated almoſt entire- 
ly in the torrid zone, is alternately damp and hot. 
Theſe variations are more perceptible and more 


common, in the low, marſhy, woody, and uncul- 


tivated diſtricts of the Eaſt, than in thoſe parts of 
the;empire, which beneficent nature hath treated 
more favourably, 

Tur quality of the foil is alſo very different. 
Sometimes it is barren, ſometimes fertile, accord- 
ing as it is mountainous, level, or funk under the 
waters. 

No ſooner were the Spaniards maſters of this 
opulent and immenſe country, than they haſtened 
to build cities upon it, in thoſe places which ap- 

peared 
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peared to them beſt calculated for the maintenance B Oo © x 
of their authority, and in thoſe which promiſed, VI. 


them greater advantages from their conqueſt. 
Such of the Europeans as choſe to fix there, ob- 
tained a ſufficient extent of territory; but they 
were obliged to ſearch for planters, whom the law 
did not allow them. | IN 
ANoTHER arrangement of things was obſerved 
in the country places. They were moſt of them 
diſtributed to the conquerors in reward of their 
blaod or their ſervices. The extent of theſe do- 
mains, which were only granted for two or three 
generations, was proportioned to rank and favour, 
A greater or leſs number of Mexicans were attach- 
.ed to them as vaſſals. Cortez had three and twen- 
ty thouſand of them in the provinces of Mexico, 
'Tlaſcala, Mechoacan, and Oaxaca, but with 
this diſtinction, that they were to belong to his 
family in perpetuity. Oppreſſion muſt have been 
leſs ſevere in theſe hereditary poſſeſſions than in 
the reſt of the empire, ſince in 1946, fifteen 
thouſand nine hundred and forty Indians were 
Kill reckoned there, with eighteen hundred Spa- 
niards, Meſtees, or Mulattoes, and fixteen hun- 
dred negro ſlaves. "ES. 
Tun country had none of the animals neceſ- 
fary for the ſubſiſtence of it's new inhabitants, 
for plowing the lands and for the other wants in- 
ſeparable. from a mixed ſociety. Theſe things 
were all brought from the iſlands already ſubject- 
ed to Caſtile, which had themſelves lately received 
them from our hemiſphere. The animals propa- 
gated with incredible rapidity. But they all of 
them degenerated; and how indeed was it poſh- 
ble that they ſhould not have experienced very 
evident alterations, when they were weakened by 
crofling the ſeas, deprived of their ordinary food, 


and-given upto the hands of perſons who were in- 
capable 
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capable of rearing and taking care of them? The 
ſheep were the moſt materially affected. Mendo- 
za had ſome rams brought from Spain in order to 
renew the degenerated race; and ſince that pe- 


riod, the fleeces have been found of a ſufficient 
good quality to ſupply materials for conſiderable 
manufactures. 5 


Tur multiplication of the cattle brought on a 
great increaſe in the cultures. To the maize, 
which had always been the principal, food of the 
Mexicans, the grains of our countries were added. 
At firſt they did not thrive. The ſeeds of them, 


. thrown at hazard among the briars, did not 


at firſt yield any thing but thick and barren 
weeds. A vegetation too rapid and too vi- 
gorous, did not allow them time to ripen, nor 
even to form themſelves: but this ſuperabun- 


dance of juices gradually diminiſhed ; and at 


length moſt of our ſeeds, vegetables, and fruits 
were ſeen to proſper. If the vine and the.olive 
tree were not naturalized in this part of the New 
World, this was owen to the prohibition of 
government, which intended to leave a mat 
open for the productions of the mother-country. 
Perhaps the ſoi] and the climate would themſelves 
have rejected theſe precious plants; at leaſt we 
have an authority for thinking ſo, when we ſee 
that the experiments which the Jeſuits, and the 
heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, about the 
year 1706, were not ſucceſsful, and that thoſe 
which have ſince been made, have not been much 
more ſo, „ Fold 0 
Cor ron, tobacco, cocoa, ſugar, and ſome 
other productions, were in general proſperous: 
but for want of hands or induſtry, theſe: articles 


were confined to an inland circulation. There 


is nothing but jalap, vanilla, indigo, and cochi- 
| | neal, 
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neal, which conſtitutes the trade of New Spain ; OO K 
with other nations. 1 
.JaLay is one of the purgatives of moſt fre- Of che 
quent uſe in medicine. It derives it's name from culture of 

the town of Xalapa, in the environs of which it Ap 
grows plentifully. It's root, which is the only 
part in uſe, is tuberoſe, large, lengthened out 
into the form of a French turnip, white on the 
inſide, and full of a milky juice. The plant which 
it produces, hath been for a long time unknown. 
At preſent, we are informed, that it is a ſpecies of 
convolvulus, - reſembling in it's appearance that 
of our hedges, It's ſtem is climbing, angular, 
and covered with a flight down. It's leaves, 
alternately diſpoſed, are rather large, downy on 
the upper fide, and wrinkled on the under, and 
marked with ſeven coſtæ: they are ſometimes 
entire and cordiform, ſometimes divided into 
ſeveral lobes, more or leſs diſtin, The flowers, 
which grow in cluſters along the ſtem, have a 
ealix, acorn-like at it's baſe, deeply divided into 
five parts, and accompanied with two flowery 
leaves. The corolla, which is large, and cam- 
paniform, «whitiſh on the outſide, and of a dark 
purple within, ſupports five white ſtamina of un- 
equal length. The germen, which is placed in | 
the middle, and ſurmounted with a fingle ſtyle, 1 
becomes, as it ripens, a round capſula, incloſing | 
” a ſingle cell four ſeeds of a red colour, and very 0 
iry. | 
Tus plant is not only found in the neighbour- 3 
hood of Xalapa, but alſo among the ſands of 
Vera-Cruz. It is eaſily cultivated. The weight 
of the roots is from twelve to twenty pounds. 
They are cut into flices, in order to dry them. 
They then acquire a brown colour, and a refinous 
appearance, The taſte of them is rather acrid, 
and excites a nauſea, The beſt jalap is cloſe, 
3- * reſinous, 
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B OO K reſinous, brown; not eaſily broken, and inflam- 


— 


mable. It is given only in ſmall doſes, becauſe 
it is an active and violent purgative. It's reſinous 


extract, made with ſpirit ot wine, is employed 
for the ſame purpoſes, but with ſtill greater cau- 


Of the 
culture 
of the 
vanilla. 


tion. There are ſeven thouſand five hundred quin- 
tals of this root conſumed annually in Europe which 


coſt 97 2,000 livres “. 
Tu vanilla is a plant which, like the ivy, 


grows to the trees it meets with, covers them al- 


moſt entirely, and raiſes itſelf by their aid, It's 
ſtem, of the thickneſs of the little finger, is 
greeniſh, fleſhy, almoſt cylindrical, knotty at 
intervals, and- ſarmentoſe, as that of the vine. 


Each knot i is furniſhed with an alternate leaf, ra- 
ther thick, of an oval ſhape, eight inches long and 


three broad. It alſo: puſhes forth roots, which 


penetrating tie barks of the trees, extracts a ſuf- 
ficient degree of nouriſhment from them to ſup- 
port the plant for ſome time in vigour, when by 
accident the bottom of the ſtem happens -to be 
damaged, or even ſeparated from the principal 
root. This ſtem, when groun to a certain height, 
branches out, ſpreads ſideways, and is covered 


with cluſters of flowers, rather large, white on 


the inſide, and greeniſh without. Five of the di- 
viſions of their calix are long, narrow, and undu- 
lated. - The ſixth, which is, more internal, appears 
in the form of a horn. The piſtil, -which they 
crown, ſupports a ſingle ſtamina. It becomes, as 
It ripens, a fleſhy fruit, formed like a pod, of 
ſeven or eight inches long, which opens into three 
valves loaded with ſmall leeds. 

Tuis plant grows naturally in uncultivated 
lands that are always damp, ſometimes under 
water, and covered with large trees ; from whence 
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it 
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fitteſt for it's cultivation. In order to multiply 
it, it is ſufficient to plant at the foot of the trees 
ſome branches or twigs, which take root and riſe 
up in a-ſhort time, Some cultivators, in order 
to preſerve their plants from rotting, prefer the 
faſtening of them to trees, even at the height 
of a foot from the ground. Theſe plants ſoon 
throw out filaments, which deſcending in a 


ſtrait line, penetrate into the earth, and form 


roots there. | 

Tur ſeaſon for gathering the pods begins to- 
wards the end of September, and laſts about three 
months. The aromatic that is peculiar to them 
cannot be obtained without preparation. This 


preparation conſiſts in threading ſeveral pods, and 


dipping them for a moment in a caldron of boiling 
water to whiten them. They are afterwards ſuſ- 
pended in a place expoſed to the open air, and to 
the rays. of the ſun. A thick and plentiful liquor 
then diſtils from their extremity, the exit of which 
is facilitated by a flight preſſure, repeated two or 
three times in the courſe of the day. In order to 
retard the drying, which ought to go on ſlowly, 
they are rubbed over at ſeveral different times with 
oil, which preſerves their ſuppleneſs, and keeps 
them from inſets, They are alſo tied round with 
a cotton thread to prevent them from opening. 
When they are-fufficiently dried, they are rubbed 
in hands anointed with oil, and they are put 
into a pot that 1s varniſhed, in order to keep them 
freſh. tc 
Tuis is all that is known of the vanilla, which 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate; 
the uſe of which has paſſed from the Mexicans to 
the Spaniards, and from them to other nations; 
and even this information, which we have ob- 
tained concerning it, 'is entirely modern, and 
OVWen 
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BOOKowen to a French naturaliſt, It is not poſ- 
VE fible, that the maſters of this part of the New 


, Worl 


Of the 


culture of 


the indi- 
go tree. 


„ notwithſtanding the indifference they 
have hitherto. ſhewn for the hiſtory of nature, 
ſhould not have better information upon this 
matter. If they have not communicated it, it 
is becauſe they have been deſirous of reſerving this 
production excluſively to themſelves, although 
only fifty quintals of it are annually brought to 
Europe, where they are not fold for more than 
431,568 livres“. The time will come when this 
matter ſhall be brought to light, and then the va- 
nilla will be as generally known as the indigo is at 
preſent. | ann 
THe indigo tree is a ſtrait and rather buſhy 
plant. From it's root ariſes a hgneous brittle 
ſtem, of the height of two feet, branching” from 
the beginning, white on the infide, and'covered 
with a greyiſh bark. The leaves are alternate, 
compoſed of ſeveral ſmall leaves diſpoſed in two 
rows along a common coſta, which is terminated 
by a fingle foliolum, and furniſhed at it's baſis 
with two ſmall membranes which are called ſti- 
pulæ. At the extremity of each branch ariſe 
cluſters of reddiſh; - papilionaceous flowers, rather 
ſmall, and compoſed of a number of petals. 
The ſtamina, to the number of ſix; and the piſtil, 
ſurmounted with a ſingle ſtyle, are arranged as 
they are in moſt of the herbaceous flowers. The 
piſtil is changed into a ſmall rounded pod, ſhghtly 
curved, one inch in length, and a line and a half 
in breadth, full of cylindrical, ſhining, and brown- 
IR nnn 
Tals plant requires a light ſoil, well tilled, 
and never deluged with water. For this reaſon, 
ſpots are preferred which are ſloping, becauſe this 
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poluion preſerves the indigo plant from the ſtag- B O O K 


nation of the rain, which might. deſtroy. it, and 
from inundations, that might cover it with a 
prejudicial ſlime. Low and flat grounds may 
alſo be employed for this culture, if channels 
and ditches are made to draw off the waters, and 
if care be taken to plant them only after the 
rainy ſeaſon, which often occaſions overflowings. 
The ſeed is ſown in little furrows made by the 
hough, two or three inches in depth, at the 
diſtance of a foot from each other, and in as 
ſtrait a line as poſſible. Continual attention is 
required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
ſoon choak the plant. Though it may be ſown 
in all ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly preferred. 
Moiſture cauſes this plant to. ſhoot above the ſur- 
face in three or four days. It is ripe at the end 
of two months. When it begins to flower, it is 
cut with pruning-knives; and cut again at the 
end of every ſix weeks, if the weather be a little 
rainy. It laſts about two years, after which term 
it degenerates ; it is then plucked up, and planted 
— is 45nd e 

As this plant ſoon exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it 
does not abſorb a ſufficient quantity of air and 
dew to moiſten the earth, it is of advantage : 
the -planter to have a vaſt ſpace which may re- 
main covered with trees, *till it becomes ne- 
 Ceflary to fell them, in order to make room for 

the indigo; for trees are to be conſidered as 
ſyphons, by means of which the earth and air re- 
ciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 
and vegetating ſubſtance ; ſyphons, into which 
the vapours and the juices being alternately drawn 
up, are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the ſap 
aſcends by the roots to the branches, the leaves 
draw in the air and vapours, which circulating 


through the fibres of the tree deſcend again _ 
| the 
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B O 4 K the earth, and reſtore to it in dew what it loſes in 


Sc. 


ſap. It is in order to maintain this reciprocal in- 
fluence, that, when there are no trees to preſerve 
the fields in a proper ſtate for the ſowing of in- 
digo, it is cuſtomary to cover thoſe which are ex- 
hauſted by this plant with potatoes or lianes, the 
creeping branches of which preſerve the freſhneſs 
of the earth, while the — when burnt, renew 
it's fertility. 

InD1Go is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſpecies, of 
which only two are cultivated. . The true indigo, 
which is the fort we have been ſpeaking of, and 
the baſtard indigo, which differs from the former, 
in having a much higher, more woody, and more 
durable ſtem; in having it's foliola longer and 
narrower, it's pods more curved, and it's feeds 
black. Though the firſt be fold at a higher 
price, it 1s uſually advantageous to cultivate 
the other; becauſe it is not fo frequently re- 
newed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the 
produce of which is, however, leſs, from an equal 
quantity. The firſt will grow in many different 


. foils; the ſecond ſucceeds beſt in thoſe which are 


moſt expoſed to the rain, Both are liable to great 
accidents in their early ſtate, They are ſome- 
times burnt up by the heat of the ſun, or choaked 
by a web with which they are ſurrounded by an 
inſect peculiar to theſe regions. Sometimes the 
plant becomes diy, and is deſtroyed by another 
very common inſect; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are de- 
voured in the ſpace of twenty-four hours by cater- 
pillars. This laſt misfortune, which is but too 
common, hath given occaſion to the ſaying; that 
the planters of indigo went to bed rich, and role 

in the morning totally ruined. | 
Tuis production ought to be gathered-in with 
great precaution, for fear of making the farina 
2 | that 
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that lies on the leaves, and which is very valu-B OO RK 


able, fall off by ſhaking it. When gathered, it 
is thrown into the ſteeping-vat, which is a large 
tub filled with water. Here it undergoes a fer- 
mentation, which in twenty-four hours at fartheſt 
is completed. A cock is then turned, to let the 
water run into the ſecond tub, called the mortar 
or pounding tub. The ſteeping-vat- is then 
cleaned out, that freſh plants may be thrown in; 
and thus the work is continued without inter- 
ruption. | | | 

THz water which hath run into the pounding- 
tub, is found impregnated with a very ſubtile 
earth, which alone conſtitutes the dregs or blue 
ſubſtance that is the object of this proceſs, and 
which muſt be ſeparated from the uſeleſs ſalt of 
the' plant, becauſe this makes the dregs ſwim on 
the ſurface. To effect this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets that are full of 
holes, and fixed to a long handle. This part of 
the proceſs requires the greateſt precautions. If 
the agitation be diſcontinued too ſoon, the part 
that is uſed in dying, not being ſufficiently ſe- 
parated from the ſalt, would be loſt, If, on the 
other hand, the dye were to be agitated too long 
after the complete ſeparation, the parts would be 
brought together again, and form a new com- 
bination; and the ſalt re- acting on the dregs would 
excite a ſecond fermentation, that would alter the 
dye, ſpoil it's colour, and make what is called 
burnt indigo. Theſe accidents are prevented by 
a cloſe attention to the leaſt alterations that the 
dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the 
workmen take to draw out a little of it from time 
to time in a clean veſſel. When they perceive 
that the coloured particles collect by ſeparating 
from the reſt of the liquor, they leave off ſnaking 
the buckets, in order to allow time to the blue 


dregs 
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B O O K dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the tub, 


VI. 
—ů — 


where they are left to ſettle till the water is quite 
clear. Holes made in the tubs at different heights 
are then opened one after another, and this uſeleſs 


Water is let out, | 


— 


Tux blue dregs remaining at the bottom hav= 


ing acquired the conſiſtence of a thick muddy 


liquid, cocks are then opened. which draw it off 
into the ſettler. . After it is ſtill more cleared of 
much ſuperfluous water in this third and laſt tub, 
it is drained into ſacks; from whence, when 
water no longer filters through the cloth, this 
matter, now become of a thicker conſiſtence, is 
put into cheſts, where it entirely loſes it's moiſ- 
ture. At the end of three months the indigo is fit 
for (ale. ny | 
IT is ufed in waſhing to give a blueiſh colour 
to linen: painters alſo employ it in their water 
colours; and dyers cannot make fine blue with- 
out indigo. The ancients procured it from the 
Eaſt Indies; in modern times it has been tranſ- 
planted into America. The cultivation of it, 
ſucceſſively attempted at different places, appears 
to be fixed at Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Loui- 
ſiana, San Domingo, and Mexico. This laſt 
fort, which is the moſt eſteemed, is known by 
the name of Guatimala indigo, becauſe it grows 
upon the diſtrict of that famous city. The man · 
ner in which it is procured is worthy of re- 
mark. TR Oo TO t 
Ix theſe beautiful countries, where every eſtate 
is from fifteen to twenty leagues in extent, a 
part of this large ſpace is annually devoted to the 
culture of indigo. For this purpoſe it is ſuffici- 
ent to burn the ſhrubs which cover the grounds, 
and careleſsly to paſs the plough once over them. 
This is done in the month of March a ſeaſon in 
which it very ſeldom rains in this delightful eli- 
| ; mate. 
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mate. A man on horſeback then ſcatters the B O OK 


. ſeed of the plant, in the ſame manner as we ſow 
corn in Europe. No one then pays any attention 
to this valuable production, ill the time of n 
ing it. 

Fawn hence it happens chat the indigo grows 
in ſome places and not in others; and that the 
indigo which does not riſe, is frequently choaked 
by the weeds, from which it might have been 
preſerved by pulling them up frequently.  Ac- 
cordingly, the Spaniards gather leſs indigo 
from an extent of three or four leagues, than 
other nations do from a few acres of land care- 
fully managed; and their indigo, though much 
ſuperior to any: other, is not yet ſo perfect as it 
might be. Europe receives annually ſix thou- 
ſand quintals of it, which colt 7,626,960 U 
vres *. 

Tuts proſpetity would infallibly increaſe, if 
the court of Madrid were to enable the natives 
to cultivate indigo on their own account; This 
perſonal intereſt thus ſubſtituted to a foreign one, 
would render them more active and more intel - 
ligent; and it is probable that the abundance and 
ſuperiority of the Mexican indigo, would in time 
exclude that of the other ane, from all the 


n 


Tur l 10 which we owe our beautiful Of the 
ſcarlet and purple colours, has not yet been found culture of 
any where but in Mexico, I had aſſerted, from neal, 


the teſtimony even of the beſt writers, that the 
nature of this colour was not known” before the 
beginning of this century. Upon ſearching i into 
the originals, | find, that Acoſta, in 1530, and 
Herrera, in 1601, had deſcribed it, as well as 
our modern naturaliſts. 1 wget reerach; und 

2142 iu un 7001. 150M e 
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8 OO K wiſh I could have an opportunity of doing the ſame 
- VE with regard to many other things I have written of 
SY" the. Spaniards. The ignorance of. travellers, and 
the levity with which they conſider the productions 
of nature in all it's kingdoms, is the reaſon that 
natural hiſtory is ſo full of falſities, which paſs 
from one work to another, and which are tranſ- 
mitted,, from age to age, by authors, who ſuc- 
ceſſively copy each other. We ſcarce give our- 
ſelves the trouble to examine, what we think we 
are well acquainted with ; and thus it is, that after 
'* having propagated error, the teſtimonies which 
* delay inquiries prolong the duration of it ſtill more. 
Another inconvenience ariſing from this is, that 
iloſophers loſe time, which is precious, in form- 
ing ſyſtems, which impoſe upon us, till the pretend - 
„ ed facts upon which they were founded, have been 
Wh | ſhewn to be falſe. 1 
| | + Taz cochineal is an inſect of the ſize and form 
| of a bug. The two ſexes are diſtinct as in moſt 
other animals. 'The female, fixed upon a point 
of the plant, almoſt from the firſt-inſtant of it's 
birth, remains always attached to it by a kind 
of trunk, and preſents to the eye only an hemiſ- 
erica] cruſt, which covers all the other parts. 
This covering is changed twice in twenty-five 
days, and is ſprinkled over with a white and 
thick duſt, which is immiſcible with water. At 
- '*- this period, which is that of puberty, the male, 
which is much ſmaller and more ſlightly made, 
iſſues out of a farinaceous tube, by means of 
wings with which he is provided. He flutters 
over the immoveable females, and fixes upon 
each of them. The ſame female is thus vifited 
by ſeveral males, who periſh ſoon after feecun- 
dation. The bulk of the female viſibly enlarges, 
till a drop of liquid, which eſcapes from under 
her, ſhews that the eggs, which, are in great 
Fats SEAS ; number, 
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number, will ſoon make their appearance. The ; OO K 
little inſects burſt their covering at the time of VE _ 
their birth, and ſoon ſpread themſelves over ty 


plant, to chooſe a favourable ſpot to fix upon. 
They particularly endeavour to ſhelter themſelves 
from the caſt wind. Accordingly, the ſhrub 
upon which they live, when viewed on that fide; 
appears quite green, while upon the oppoſite 
= which the inſets have preferred, it is 
wine; A | | 
Tuis ſhrub, which is known by the name of 
nopal, or Indian fig, is about five feet high; 
It's ſtem is fleſhy, large, flattened, downy, a 
little rough; and covered with cluſters of thorna, 
regularly diſpoſed upon it's ſurface, It branches 
out very much, and grows narrow, as well as it's 
branches, at every point of ramification: this 
gives to each portion of the plant thus made 
narrow, the form of an oval, thick, and thorny 
leaf. It hath no other leaves but theſe. It's 
flowers, ſcattered over the young ſtems, are com- 
poſed of a ſcaly calix which ſupports ſeveral 
petals and ſtamina. The piſtil, ſurmounted with 
a ſingle ſtyle, and concealed at the bottom of the 
calix, grows along with it into a fruit that is fit for 
eating; it reſembles a fig, and is full of feeds, fix- 
ed in a kind of reddiſh pulp. © +0000 
Tue are ſeveral ſpecies of nopal. '' Thoſe 
which have a" ſmooth ſtem, with a number of 
thorns placed too cloſe to each other, are not fit 
for the breeding of the cothineal. ' Theſe inſects 
thrive well only on that ſort which hath few 
thorns, and a downy ſurface proper to give them 
a firmer footing. Wind, and cold rain, as well 
as too much damp, are injurious to the plant. 
The mode of lopping the trees is not advan- 
rageous. It is better to re- plant it every ſix 
years, by putting * ol · the ſtems into 
| 2 


cavities 
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cavities of ſome depth, diſpoſed in a quincunx, or 
a ſquare, at the diſtance of fix or eight feet from 
each other. A ſpot thus planted, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Nopalry, is uſually no more 
than one or two acres in extent, ſeldom three. 
Each acre produces as much as two quintals of 
cochineal, and one man is ſufficient to cultivate it; 
he muſt weed frequently, but with precaution, in 
order not to diſturb the inſect, which would not 
ſurvive if it were diſplaced. The cultivator muſt 
alſo take care to get rid of the animals that would 


deſtroy the plant; the moſt formidable of which 


is a caterpillar, which makes it's way even through 
the inſide of the plant, and attacks the inſect un- 
derneath. Pet 5 ü 
- EtG4TEEN months after the plantation, the no- 
pal is covered with cochineals; but in order to 
diſtribute them more regularly over the whole 
plant, and to prevent them from injuring each 


other, from their proximity, ſmall: neſts, made 


of the outſide rind of the cocoa, open to the weſt, 
and filled with twelve or fifteen females ready to 
lay their eggs, are fixed to ſpines at certain diſ- 
tances. The little ones which come out, fix 
themſelves on the nopal, and attain to their ut- 
moſt growth in two months, which is the limited 
duration of their life. They are then gathered; 
and this operation is renewed every two months 
from October to May. The crop may be leſs 
valuable if it ſhould be mixed with another kind 
of cochineal of a lower price, or if there be a 
great quantity of males, which are in little eſti- 
mation, becauſe they are leſs, and that they fall 
off before the time. This erop is to be gathered 
ſome days before the laying of the eggs, either to 
prevent the loſs of the eggs, which are rich in 
colour, or to hinder the little ones from fixing up- 
on a plant which is already exhauſted, and mult 

5 A * be 
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be left to itſelf for a few months. Beginning then ; © © x 


by the bottom of the plant, the cochineals are 
ſucceſſively detached with a knife, and are made 


to fall into a baſon placed underneath, one of the 


edges of which being flattened, adapts itſelf exactly 
to the plant, which 1s afterwards cleaned with the 
ſame knife, or with a cloth. 

IMMEDIATELY before the rainy ſeaſon comes 
on, in order to prevent the total deſtruction of the 
cochineals, which might be occaſtoned by the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the air, the branches of the no- 
pal, loaded with infant inſects, are cut off. Theſe 
branches are laid up in the houſes, where they 
maintain their freſhneſs, as all mucilaginous plants 
do. Here the cochineals thrive during the bad ſea- 
ſon. As ſoon as that is paſſed, they are placed on 
the trees, where the vivifying freſhneſs of the air 
ſoon makes them propagate. 

Tun wild cochineal, a different ſpecies from 
the fine, or meſteque cochineal, we have been 


VI. 
. 


ſpeaking of, but cultivated in the ſame places, 


and on the ſame plant, does not require as much 
care and precaution; it is a more hardy inſect, 
and bears the injuries of the air better. The crop 
of it is conſequently leſs variable in the produce, 
and may be gathered all the year. This inſect 
differs from the other, inaſmuch as it is more vo- 
racious, leſs abounding in colour, and enveloped 
in a kind of cotton, which it extends two lines all 
round it. This ſpecies multiplies more readily, 
ſpreads further and faſter without any aſſiſtance; 
ſo that a nopalry is ſoon covered with them. As 
it's produce is more certain, as it's price is equiva- 
lent to two-thirds of that of the finer ſort, and 
as it propagates upon all the ſpecies of nopal, it 
may be cultivated with ſucceſs, but ſeparately , 
becauſe, if it were placed near the other, it would 


ſtarve it, and the other might alſo be ſmothered 
I under 
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BO O k under the down. This ſpecies is alſo found in 
VI. Peru, upon a very prickly nopal, which is ex- 
tremely common there. 

As ſoon as the cochineals are gathered, they 
are plunged in hot water to kill them. There 
are different ways of drying them. The beſt is, 
to expoſe them to the ſun for ſeveral days, by 
which means they acquire a red brown colour, 
which the Spaniards call renegrida. The ſecond 
method is to put them in an oven, where they 
aſſume a greyiſh colour ſtreaked with veins of pur- 

le, which hath given them the name of jaſpeada. 
But the moſt imperfect, which is what the Indians 
moſt generally practiſe, conſiſts in putting them 
on plates along with their cakes of maize; in 
which proceſs they are frequently burnt, and are 
called negra. 

Tnouon the cochineal be claſſed in the animal 
kingdom, the ſpecies of all others the moſt likely 
to corrupt, yet it never ſpoils. Without any 
other care than merely that of keeping it in a 
box, it hath been preſerved in all it's virtue ſor 
ages. 

Tus valuable production would probably 
ſucceed in different parts of Mexico; but hitherto 
ſcarce any beſide the province of Oaxaca hath 
ſeriouſly attended to it. The crops have been 
-more plentiful upon a barren ſoil, which is bene- 
ficial to the nopal, than upon a ſoil naturally fer- 
tile; they have experienced leſs accidents in an 
agreeably mild expoſure, than in places where 
the heat and cold were more ſenſibly felt. The 
Mexicans were acquainted” with the cochineal 
before the deſtruction of their empire. They 
made uſe of it te paint their houſes, and to dye 
their cotton. We read in Herrera, that, as early 
as the year 1523, the miniſtry ſent orders ta Cor- 
tez to encourage the cultivation of it. The con- 
2 que tors 
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querors rejected this kind of labour, as they de- B OO RK 


ſpiſed every other, and it was conſigned entirely 
to the Indians. They are the only perſons who 
ſtill carry it on; though too frequently with funds 
advanced by the Spaniards, upon terms more or 
Jeſs uſurious. The produce of their induſtry is all 
conveyed to the capital of the province, which is 
likewiſe named Oaxaca. 2 

Tais town, to which there are beautiful roads 
leading up, and where a perpetual ſpring prevails, 
riſes in the midſt of a ſpacious plain, covered 
with agreeable hamlets and well cultivated. The 
ſtreets are wide, run in a ſtraight line, and con- 
fiſt of houſes that are rather low, but conſtructed 
in a pleaſing manner. The ſquares, the aque- 
duct, and the public edifices, are executed in a 
pood taſte, There are ſome manufactures of 
ilk and cotton; and the merchandiſe of Aſia and 
of Europe is in general uſe. We have an op- 


portunity of ſeeing ſeveral travellers, whom par- 


ticular circumſtances had led to Oaxaca. They 
have uniformly aſſured us, that of all the ſettle- 
ments formed by the Spaniards in the New 
World, this was the one in which the ſpirit of 
ſociety had made the greateſt progreſs.” Theſe 


ſeveral advantages appear to be the reſult of the 


cochineal trade, | 

Exclusiv of what is conſumed. by America 
and the Philippines, Europe receives annually four 
thouſand .quintals of fine cochineal, two hundred 
quintals of granilla, a hundred quintals of cochi- 
neal duſt, and three hundred quintals of the wild 
cochineal, which, when brought into it's ports, 
are ſold for $,610, 140 livres. 

Tais rich article hath been hitherto cultivat- 
ed only for the profit of Spain. M. Thierry, a 


* 358,7551, 165. 8d | 
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BO Ok French botaniſt, in defiance of more dangers ' 
than can be imagined, hath taken it away from 
Oaxaca itſelf, and tranſplanted it to San Do- 
mingo, where he cultivates it with a degree. of 
. Perſeverance, worthy of the courage whien ani- 
mated him in obtaining it. His firſt attempts 
have ſucceeded beyond his expectations, and 
there is every reaſon to hope that the ſequel will 
anſwer to this fortunate beginning. May this 
ſpecies of cultivation, as well as others, extend 
itſelf ſtill further, and engage the attention of 
other nations! Are we not all brethren, all chil- 
dren of one common father, and are we not all 
.called to fulfill the ſame deſtiny ? Is it neceſlary 
that 1 ſhould thwart the proſperity of my fellow 
creature, becauſe nature hath placed a river or a 
mountain between him and me? Doth this bar- 
Tier authoriſe me to hate and to perſecute him ? 
How many calamities hath this excluſive predi- 
lection for particular ſocieties brought upon the 
globe, and how many more will it ſtil] occaſion in 
future, unleſs ſound philoſophy ſhould at length 
enlighten the minds of men; too long beguiled by 
factitious ſentiments? My voice. is certainly too 
feeble to diſſipate the deluſion. - But ſome writers 
will undoubtedly ariſe, whoſe reaſoning and elo- 
quence will, ſooner or later, perſuade future ge- 
nerations, that mankind 1s * greater concern to 
us than one's country; or rather, that the felicit 
of the one is intimately connected with the happi- 
neſs of the other. MLL AY 
1 _ To the great exportations we have been men- 
'Y tioning, we muſt add the following articles that 
. ate ſent from Mexico: ten thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty quintals of logwood, which pro- 
duce 112, 428 livres“; three hundred and ten 


. #* 4,684], 108. 
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2 of a ſpecies of Braſil wood, which pro- B 00 K 
duce 4, 266 livres (a); forty-ſeven quintals of car- a 


mine, which produce 81,000 livres (5); fix quin- 
tals of tortoiſe ſhell, which produce 24, 300 livres 
(c) ; forty-ſeven quintals of arnotto, which produce 
21,600 livres (4); thirty quintals of ſarſaparilla, 
which produce 4,147 livres (e); forty- four quintals 
of balſam, which produce 45,920 livres (); five 
quintals of dragon's blood, which produce 270 li- 
vres (g); and one hundred hides with the hair on, 
which produce 1,620 livres (9). 

Bo r, as if nature had not yet done enough for 
Spain, in granting to her, almoſt gratuitonſly, all 
the treaſures of the earth, which other nations can- 
not obtain without the hardeſt labour, ſhe hath al- 
ſo beſtowed upon her, eſpecially at Mexico, gold 
and ſilver, which are the vehicle or repreſentative 


of every produce. 


Soc is the dominion which theſe ſhining and Of the 


fatal metals have over us, that they have counter- „ 


balanced the infamy and execration which the mines. 


plunderers of America juſtly deſerved. The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potoſi, no longer 
make us ſhudder; and yet we are men] Even at 
this day, when the ſpirit of juſtice and the ſen- 
timents of humanity are inculcated in all our 
writings, and are become the invariable rule of 
our judgments; a navigator, who ſhould come 
into our ports with a veſſel laden with riches 
avowedly obtained by methods equally barbarous, 
would land amidſt the general acclamations of 
the multitude. Where is then that wiſdom, 
which is ſo much the boaſt of the preſent age? 
What is then that gold, which removes from us 


0 1991. 186. (5) veg. 
c) 1, oral. 105. (4) gool, 
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BOOK the idea of vice, and prevents us from feeling that 
VI. ſenſe of horror which the ſhedding of blood natu- 
rally impreſſes us with? There are undoubtedly 
ſome advantages annexed to a medium of ex- 
change between nations, to an external repreſenta- 
tion of all ſorts of value, to a common eſtimate 
of all labours. But would not greater advantages 
have been obtained, if nations had continued in 
a ſtate of tranquillity, detached from each other, 
ignorant, and hoſpitable, than thus to have be- 
come corrupted with the moſt ferocious of all 
paſſions? 1 2 N | 
Tus origin of metals hath not always been well 
underſtood, It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed, with 
greater reaſon, that they are formed ſucceſſively. 
In fact, it is impoſſible to doubt, that nature is 
continually in action, and that ſhe exerts herſelf 
with as much power in the bowels of the earth, 
as in the regions of the ſky. | 
Every metal, according to the chymiſts, bath 
for it's prineiple an earth which conſtitutes and is 
peculiar to it. It prefEnts itſelf to us, ſometimes 
in the form that characterizes it, and ſometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a 
degree of habit and ſkill to recognize it. In the 
4 | firſt caſe jt 1s called native, in the ſecond minera- 
1 hzed ore, | 
MeralLs, whether native or mineralized, are 
ſometimes ſcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or inclined. But this is not the 
place of their origin, They have been conveyed 
thither by great volcanos, floods, and earthquakes, 
which are continually ſybverting our miſerable 
planet. They are commonly found, ſometimes 
in regular veins, and ſometimes in detached maſſes, 
within the rocks and mountains where they are 
formed. | 


AccoRD- 
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' AccorvinG' to the conjectures of naturaliſts, B © 0 K 
from theſe large caverns which are | perpetually VE. 
heated, there ariſe continual exhalations. Theſe 
ſulphureous and ſaline liquors act on the metallic 
particles, attenuate, and divide them, and put 
them in motion. within the cavities of the earth. 
They unite again ; and then, becoming too heavy 
to ſupport themſelves in the air, they fall, and are 
heaped up one upon another, If, in their ſeveral 
motions, they have not met with other bodies, 
they form pure metals; which they do not, if 
they happen to have been combined with foreign 
ſubſtances. 

NaTURE, which ſeems to have intended to con- 
ceal theſe metals, hath not been able to ſecrete 
them from the avidity of man. From repeated 
obſervations, we are led to diſcover the places 
where there are mines. They are uſually found 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and ſoon fade; where trees are ſmall and crooked ; 
where the moiſture of deus, rains, and even 
ſows, is ſoon dried up; where ſulphureous and 
mineral exhalations 'ariſe - where the waters are 
impregnated with vitriolic ſalts; and where the 
ſands contain metallic particles. Though each 
of theſe marks, ſeparately conſidered, be ambi- 


guous, it ſeldom happens, when all of them ö 
are united, but that the earth contains ſome 7; 
mine. „ n 6 


Bur what are the terms on which we extract 
this treaſure or this poiſon from thoſe caverns 
where nature had concealed it? We muſt pierce 
rocks to an immenſe depth; we muſt dig ſub- 
terraneous channels, to carry off the waters which 
flow in and menace us on every ſide; we muſt 
convey into immenſe galleries the wood of whole 
foreſts cut into props ; we muſt ſupport the vaults 
of theſe galleries againſt the enormous weight of 

the 
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O 0 k the earth which perpetually tends to fill them up, 
VI. and to bury in their ruins thoſe avaricious and pre- 


ſumptuous men who conſtructed them; we muſt 
dig canals and aqueducts; we muſt invent hydrau- 
lic machines of aſtoniſhing and various powers, 
and all the ſeveral kinds of furnaces; we muſt ha- 
zard being ſuffocated or conſumed by a vapour 
which takes fire from the glimmering flame oF tha 
lamps, without which the work could not be carri- 
ed on; and we muſt at laſt periſh by a conſump- 
tion, which reduces human life to one half of it's 
duration, If we conſider how many obſervations, 
experiments, and trials, all theſe works imply, we 
ſhall carry the origin of the world far beyond it's 
known antiquity, To ſhew us the gold, iron, cop- 
per, tin, and ſilver, uſed in the earlieſt ages, is to 


amuſe us with an idle ſtory which can only impoſe 


upon children. : 

When the labour of mineral is finiſhed, 
that of metallurgy begins. It's object is to ſe- 
parate metals from each other, and to detach 
_ from the extraneous bodies which envelope 
tnem. 

Ix order to ſeparate the gold from the ſtones 
which contain it, it is ſufficient to break them in 
pieces and reduce them to powder. The matter 
thus pulverized is afterwards triturated with 
quickſilver, which combines itſelf to this preci- 
ous metal, but without forming any union, either 
with the rock, or ſand, or even the earth, which 
were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards diſtilled, which, on ſeparat- 
ing, leaves the gold at the bottom of the veſſel 


in the ſtate of a powder which is purified in the 


coppel. Native filver requires no other prepa- 

rations. 

Bor when ſilver is combined with other ſub- 

ſtances, or with metals of a different nature, great 
knowledge. 
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knowledge and conſummate experience are requi- B @ 0 K 
— 


ſite to purify it. Every circumſtance authorizes 
us to think that this art is unknown in the New 
World. It is alſo generally acknowledged, that 
the miners of Germany and Sweden would find, 
in a mine that hath already been worked, more 
wealth than the Spaniard had been able to extract 
from it. They would enrich themſelves by mines, 
which, through want of ſkill, have been rejected 
* inſufficient to defray the expences of working 
them. LW 41 | rr arts 1 D 

Berore the arrival of the Caſtilians, the Mexi- 


cans. had no gold except what the torrents de- · 


tached from the mountains; they had ſtill leſs ſil- 
ver, becauſe the chances that might bring it into 
their hands, were infinitely leſs, frequent. Theſe 
metals were not employed by them as a medium 
of exchange, but only as objects of ornament, or 
of mere curioſity. They were little attached to 
them. Accordingly, they laviſhed the ſmall 
quantity they had of them upon a foreign people, 
'who made them their idol; and, they calt it at the 
feet of -their horfes, who, while they were chew- 
ing the bit, ſeemed as if they were feeding upon 


them. But when hoſtilities had, commenced - 


between the two nations, and in proportion as the 
animoſities increaſed, theſe perfidious treaſures 
were partly thrown. into the lakes and rivers, in 
order to deprive an implacable enemy of them, 
who ſeemed to have croſſed ſo many. ſeas for no 
other purpoſe. than to obtain the poſſeſſion of 
them. It was particularly in the capital and it's 
neighbourhood, that this practice was adopted. 
After the empire was ſubdued, the conquerors 
went all over it, in order to ſatisfy their ruling 
paſſion. The temples, the palaces, the private 
houſes, and even the meaneſt hovels, were ran- 
ſacked and pillaged. This ſource being ex- 
| *_. 7x» = _— 
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B O O K hauſted, it became neceſſary to have recourſe to 
. . h . ... 
7 © Taose from which the greateſt expectations 
* could be formed, were fituated in countries which 
| had not yet ſubmitted to the Mexican yoke. 
Nuno de Guſman was commiſſioned, in 1530, to 
reduce them to ſubjection. The advantages 
which this commander derived from an illuſtrious 
name, did not prevent him from ſurpaſſing in 
barbarity, all the adventurers who had previouſly 
deluged the unfortunate plains of the New World 
with blood: © Trampling upon millions of car- 
caſes, he "ſucceeded, in leſs than two years, in 
eſtabliſhing a very © extenſive dominion, from 
. which the audience of Guadalaxara' was inſtituted. 
This was always the part of New Spain the moſt 
abounding in metals. Theſe riches are more ef- 
pecially common in New Galicia, in New Biſcay, 
and chiefly in the country of Zacatecas. From the 
midſt of theſe arid mountains is drawn the greateſt 
part of thoſe eighty millions of livres ® which are 
annually-coined in the mints of Mexico. The in- 
ternal circulation, the Eaſt Indies, the national 
Hands, and the contraband trade, abſorb near one 
half of this ſpecie. The mother- country receives 
44,196,047 of theſe livres, to which we muſt 
add, five thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-four 
quintals of copper, which are fold in Europe for 
r ene 
l the earlieſt periods after the conqueſt, all 
che payments were made with ingots of ſilver, 
and with pieces of gold, the weight and value of 
which had received the ſanction of government. 
The neceſſity of having a regular kind of coin 
was ſoon felt; and towards the year 1542, theſe 
original metals were converted into eoins of dif- 
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ferent ſizes. Some copper coins were even BOOK 
ftricken, but the Indians rejected them. When, VI. 
they were . compelled: to receive them, they uſed _.* © 
to throw them, with contempt, into the lakes 

and rivers. In leſs than a year's time, the amount 


of more than a million of this coin diſappeared; 


and it became neceſſary to give up a medium of 


exchange, which diſguſted the lower claſs of 
Allr RHOUOR the breeding of cattle, cultivation, 
and the working of the mines, have not been 
carried nearly to ſuch a degree of perfection as 
they would infallibly have been by an active peo- 
yet the manufactures are ſtill in a worſe 
ſtate. Thoſe of woollen and cotton are very ge- 
neral; but as they are in the hands of the Indians, 
Meſtees, and Mulattos, and that they ſerve only 
for the clothing of the middling claſs of people, 
they are inconceivably imperfect. Some better 
kinds have been only at Quexetaco; where tole- 
rably fine woollen cloths are manufactured. But 


it is particularly in the province of. Tlaſcala that 


the works are carried on with ſpirit. | The poſt- 
tion of this province between Vera-Cruz- and 
Mexico, the mildneſs of che climate, the beauty 
of the country, and the fertility of the ſoil, have 
attracted there moſt of the workmen, who hays 
paſſed from the Old to the New World. Theſe 
manufactures have produced ſueceſſively ſilk- 
ſtuffs, ribands,- gold and ſilver, and other laces, 
and hats, which have been conſumed by ſuch 
of the Meſtees and Spaniards as were not able 
to pay for the merchandiſe brought from Europe. 
Los Angeles, an extenſive, rich, and populous 
town, is the center of this buſineſs. All the earthen 
ware, and moſt of the glaſſes and cryſtals that are 
ſold in the empire, come from it's manufac- 
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20% Kuen The eien hath even r ere 
there. isi D935 int $129 | 
_ md? Tux indolence- of the: proplo inbabbing New 
the reaſon Spain, muſt be one of the principal cauſes that 
that Mezi- have retarded:the: profienieyiz af. this celebrated 
not riſen region, hut it is not the only one; and the diffi- 
— culty of communication muſt have added greatly 
= * to this want of activity. The circulation of trade 
is continually ſtopped, by all the obſtacles that 
can have been ſuggeſted by an unjuſt and rapacious 
adtni niſtration. here are at moſt but two rivers - 
able to bear ęven ſmall oanoes, and neither of them 
poſſy ſſes this advantage in all ſeaſona. There are 
but few traces of roads even near the great towns : 
in every other: part the proviſions or metchandiſe 
can only de |abveyed upon the back of males, 
and every thing that is brittle upon the heads of 
the Indians. - moſt of the provinces, the price 
which the traveller is to pay. for lodging, for horſes, 
for guides and for proviſions, is regulated by the 
police; andithia cuſtom, however: barbarous it may 
be thought, is ſtill preferable to what is practii - 
ed ein places where liberty — 40 be more 1. 
| ted. 19 n 120 Sant 
Tust obſtacles to ——ů— — been 
increaſed) by: the ſevere yoke under which op- 
preſſive maſters; held the Tadidns, upon whom alt 
the bard labour was impoſed. . This evil is be- 
came more conſiderable the diminution f 
the hands employed to: ſerve the | capadbiy. of the 
Euro N 
— ſteps of the Caſtilians at Mexico: were 
— The carnage extended itſelf 
during the memorable ſiege of the city; and it 
was carried to the higheſt pitch of exceſe, in the 
expeditions that were undertaken to ſubdue, deſ- 
perate people who had endeavoured: to break 
. chains. The intoduction of the ſmall-pox, 
increaſed 


0 
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increaſed the depopulation, which was ſtill aug-B oo M 


mented ſoon after, by the epidemic diſeaſes of 


1545 and 1376, the firſt of which deprived te 


empire of eight hundred thouſand inhabitants, 
and the ſecond, of two millions, if we chuſe to 
adopt the calculations of the credulous and ex- 
aggerating Torquemada. It is even demon- 
| ſtrated, that without any accidental cauſe, the 
number of the inhabitants hath been inſenſibly 
reduced to a very few, According to the regiſ- 
ters of 1600, there were five hundred, thouſand 
tributary Indians in the dioceſe of Mexico; and 
in 1741, there remained no more than one hun- 
dred and nineteen thouſand fix hundred and 
eleven. In the dioceſe of Los Angeles there 
were two hundred and fifty-five thouſand; and 
there remained no more than eighty-eight thou- 
ſand two hundred and forty. In the dioceſe of 
Oaxaca there were a hundred and fifty thouſand ; 


and there remained no more than forty-four 


thouſand two hundred and twenty-two. We do 
not know the changes that have happened in the 
dioceſes of the fix other churches: but it is 
probable that they have been the ſame every 
where. | | 

Tus cuſtom which prevailed, and till prevails 
among the Spaniards, Meſtees, Mulattos, and 
Negroes, frequently to take wives from among 
the Indians, while no one female of theſe branches 
hath ever, or ſcarce ever choſe huſbands from 
among them, hath undoubtedly contributed to the 
diminution of this race: but the effect of this cir- 
cumſtance muſt have been rather confined ; and if 
we be not deceived, conſequences much more ex- 
tenſive have been produced by a ſyſtem of perma- 
nent tyranny. | 

Ir muſt be acknowledged, however, that in 
proportion as the population of the natives di- 

Vol. II. LI miniſhed, 
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miniſhed, that of the foreigners increaſed in a 
very remarkable degree of progreſſion, In 1600, 
the dioceſe of Mexico reckoned no more than 


| ſeven thouſand of theſe families; and in 1741, 


their number was raiſed to one hundred and nine- 
teen thouſand five hundred and eleven. The 


dioceſe of Los Angeles reckoned only four thou- 
ſand, and theſe were raiſed to thirty thouſand fix 


hundred. The dioceſe of Oaxaca computed only 


a thouſand; and theſe were raiſed to ſeven thou- 


ſand two mindred and ninety ſix. The anci- 


ent inhabitants, however, have been but imper- 
fectly replaced by the new ones. The cultivation 


of the lands, and the working of the mines were 


the ordinary occupation of the Indians, The Spa- 
niards, the Meſtees, the Mulattos, and even the 


blacks, have moſt of them diſdained to attend 


to theſe great objects: ſeveral of them live in a 


ſtate of idleneſs, A ſtill greater number of them 
devote a few moments to the arts and to com- 
merce. The reſt are employed in the ſervice of 
the rich. 

Ir is particularly in the capital of the empire, 


that we are diſguſted with this laſt circumſtance. 
The inhabitants of Mexico, who for ſome time 


had reaſon to doubt, whether the Caſtilians were 


a ſer of robbers, or a conquering people, ſaw 


their capital almoſt totally deſtroyed by the cruel 
wars that were carried on in it. Cortez ſoon re- 


built it in a ſtile very ſuperior to that in which it 


appeared before this cataſtrophe. 

Tux city riſes in the midſt of a great lake, the 
banks of which exhibit fortunate ſituations, which 
would be delightful if nature were a little aſſiſted 


by the efforts of art. Upon the lake iifelf, the 


eye beholds with ſatisfaction a number of floating 


iſlands. Thele are rafts formed by weeds inter- 


woven wich each other, and ſufficiently ſolid to 
| bear 
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bear thick layers of earth, and even dwellings B © O K 


ligbtly conſtructed. Some Indians live there, and 
cultivate a plenty of vegetables. Theſe ſingular 
gardens do not always occupy the ſame ſpace. 
Their ſituation is changed, when this alteration 


ſuits the poſſeſſors. 


VERY wide banks raiſed upon piles lead up to 


the city. Five or ſix canals convey all the pro- 
ductions of the country to it's center, and in it's 
moſt beautiful parts, A wholeſome water, which 
is derived from a mountain at the diſtance only of 
five or {ix hundred toiſes, is diſtributed in all the 
houſes, and even to all the different ſtories, by 
means of aqueducts very well contrived. _ | 
Tux air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing may be worn there all the year. The 
leaſt precautions are ſufficient to prevent any in- 
conveniences from the heat. Charles V. aſked a 
| Spaniard, on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between ſummer and win- 
ter? Juſt as long, replied he, with great truth 
and wit, as it takes to paſs out of ſunſhine into the 
ade. = 
1 Tur advantage which this city hath of being 
the capital of New Spain, hath ſucceſſively mul- 


tiplied it's inhabitants. In 177), the number of 


births amounted to five thouſand nine hundred 
and fifteen, and that of burials to five thouſand 
and eleven; from whence we may conclude, that 
it's population is not much inferior to two hun- 
dred. thouſand fouls. All the citizens are not 
opulent, but ſeveral of them are, perhaps, more fo 
than in any other part of the globe. Theſe riches, 
very rapidly accumulated, ſoon had a remarkable 
influence. Moſt of the materials, which in other 
parts were of iron or copper, were here made of 
filver or gold. Theſe brilliant metals were uſed 


as ornaments for the ſervants, for the horſes, for 
Llz the 


VI. 
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BOOK the moſt common furniture, and employed for 
VI. the meaneſt purpoſes. The manners, which al- 
—Y ways follow the courſe of luxury, were raiſed to 
the ſame romantic train of magnificence. The 
women, within their houſes, were attended by 
| thouſands of ſlaves, and did not appear in public 
without a retinue, which amongſt us is reſerved 
for the majeſty of the throne. To theſe extrava- 
gances the men added ſtill greater profuſions, 
which they laviſhed upon the Negro women, 
whom they raiſed publicly to the rank of their 
miſtrefſes. The luxury fo inordinate in the com- 
mon actions of life, ſurpaſſed all bounds upon oc- 
caſion of the leaſt feſtival, The general and pre- 
vailing pride was then in commotion, and every in- 
dividual laviſhed millions to juſtify his own. The 
crimes neceſſary to ſupport theſe extravagances 
were previouſly expiated ; for ſuperſtition declared 
every man holy and juſt, who beſtowed large ſums 
upon the churches. Wyn 
_ Evexy circumſtance bore the mark of an oſten- 
tation hitherto unknown in the two hemiſpheres ; 
the inhabitants were no longer ſatisfied with a 
decent dwelling, ſituated in wide and even ſtreets. 
Moſt of them required hotels, the extent of which 
was ſuperior to either their convenience, or their 
elegance. Public edifices were multiplied, with- 
out recalling to the mind of any man the proſ- 
perous days of architecture, or even of the beſt 
Gothic times. The principal ſquares had all the 
ſame form, the ſame regularity, and the ſame 
kind of fountain, with ornaments executed with- 
out taſte. Trees that were ill choſen, and of a 
dirty appearance, deprived the walks of the or- 
naments which they might -have received from 
avenues well diſtributed, and from water-works. 
Among the fifty-five convents, which had been 
founded by a ſpirit of credulity worthy of pity, 
, N there 
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ate diſguſt from the faults of their conſtruction, 
The numberleſs temples, in which the treaſures 
of the whole globe were heaped up, were gene- 
rally devoid of majeſty, and were not calculated 
to inſpire thoſe who frequented them, with ideas 
and ſentiments worthy of the Supreme Being, 
whom they came to adore. Among this multiph- 
city of immenſe buildings, there are but two that 
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VI. 


are worthy of fixing the attention of the travel- 


ler. One is the palace of the Viceroy, where 
the tribunals of juſtice are alſo holden, where the 
coin is ſtricken, and where the quickſilver is depo- 
ſited. The people, who were driven to deſpair 
by famine, burnt it in 1692. It hath been ſince 
rebuilt upon a better plan. It is a ſquare with 
four towers, and is ſeven hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and ſix hundred and ninety in 
breadth. The cathedral, begun in 1573, and 
finiſhed in 1667, would equally do honour to 
the beſt artiſts. It is four hundred feet in length, 
by one hundred and ninety-five in breadth, and 
hath coſt 9,460,800 livres“. Unfortunately, theſe 
edifices are not fo ſolid as it might be wiſhed 
they were. | 

Wr have ſeen, that Mexico was ſituated upon a 
conſiderable lake, divided by a narrow flip of land 
into two parts, the one filled with ſweet water, the 
other with ſalt. Theſe waters appear equally to 
flow from a high mountain at a ſmall diſtance from 
the city, but with this difference, that the ſalt wa- 
ters muſt neceſſarily traverſe ſome mines which 


communicate this quality to them. But beſide 


theſe regular ſprings, there exiſt, a little further 
off, four ſmall lakes, which in tempeſtuous ſeaſons, 


ſome- 
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B O o k ſometimes diſcharge themſelves into the great one 
VI, | 


with deſtructive violence. 

THe ancient inhabitants of this city had always 
been expoſed to inundations, which made them 
purchaſe, at a very dear rate, the advantages they 
acquired from the ſituation they had choſen to fix 
the center of their power upon. To the calamities 
inſeparable from theſe too frequent overflowings, 
the conquerors experienced the additional diſap- 

intment of ſeeing their heavier buildings, though 
raiſed upon piles, ſink, in a very ſhort time, from 
four to fix inches, in a foil that had not firmneſs 
enough to ſupport them. 

ATTEMPTS were made, at different times, to 
turn aſide theſe dreadful torrents: but the di- 
rectors of theſe great works had not ſufficient 
ſkill to employ the moſt effectual means; nor 
were the ſubaltern agents ſufficiently zealous to 
ſupply, by their efforts, the want of capacity in 
their chiefs, | | 

Tur engineer Martines conceived, in 160), the 
idea of a great canal, which appeared in general 
preferable to all the methods purſued before that 


period. In order to defray the expences of this 


project, the government required the hundredth 
part of the value of the houſes, lands, and mer- 
chandiſe : a ſpecies of impoſt unknown in the New 
World. Four hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand 
one hundred and fifty-four Indians were employ- 
ed, during fix years, at this work; and the un- 
dertaking was afterwards judged to be imprac- 


ticable. 


Tus court, wearied with the diverſity of opini- 
ons, and the troubles they occaſioned, decreed, in 
1631, that Mexico ſhould be abandoned, and that 
a new Capital ſhould be erected on ſome other ſpot. 
The ſpirit of avarice, which objected to the leaſt 
ſacrifice, that of libidinouſneſs, which was afraid 

of 
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of having it's pleaſures interrupted ; and that of BOOK 


indolence, which ſhuddered at the idea of trouble; 
all the paſſions, in a word, united themſelves to 
oblige the miniſtry to change their reſolutions , 
aud they prevailed. 

Uew aRDs of a century paſſed away, before the 
government attended to the duty of preventing 
the misfortunes of which the people were incel= 
ſantly complaining. Art length their attention 
was rouſed. In 1763, it was reſolved to cut a 
mountain, in which ſome excavations only, had 
*till that time, been made; and the waters have 
ſince had as free a paſſage as the public ſecu- 
rity required, The commercial body have un- 
dertaken this great worhefor the ſum of 4,320,000 
livres“. They even agreed to pay whatever 
additional expences this labour might be attend- 
ed with, and that if there were any ſavings, they 
ſhould be applied to the profit of the treaſu- 
ry. This generoſity hath not been a virtue of 
mere oſtentation. The merchants have expended 
1,390,000 livresÞ in rendering this ſervice to their 
country. | 

Orurg works are meditated. The project of 
drying up the great lake that ſurrounds Mexico 
ſeems to be at a ſtand; and perſons of the art 
require 8,100,000 livres to complete the new 
plan in a proper manner. This is a large fum, 
But what is money, when the buſineſs is to make 
the air wholeſome, to preſerve the lives of men, 
or to increaſe proviſions? What infinite good 
would the rulers of the world do, and how much 
will they be honoured, when the gold which they 
laviſh in inordinate luxury, upon greedy favour- 
ites, or in idle caprices, ſhall be conſecrated ta 
the improvement of their empire! An airy hoſpi- 
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tal, conſtructed with ſkill and carefully manag- 
ed; the abolition of beggary, or the employing 
of indigent perſons; the paying off of the nati- 
onal debt; a moderate tax, diſtributed with equi- 
ty; the reformation of the laws, by the compoſi - 
tion of a clear and ſimple code; ſuch inſtitutions 
would raiſe their glory to a higher pitch than 
magnificent palaces ; than the conqueſt of a pro- 
vince, after a number of vicories; than all the 
bronzes, all the marbles, and all the inſcriptions 
of flattery. 627 26.3. 3 Wo A, 

Ir the court of Madrid, who have the greateſt 
reaſon to entertain ſuch hopes, "ſhould do for 
Mexico what they have propoſed, they will ſoon 
ſee this famous city become the ſeat of govern- 
ment, the place of the mint, the reſidence of the 


moſt extenſive proprietors, the center of all impor- 


tant affairs; they will behold it ſoaring to a ſtill 
greater height, communicating to the provinces 
under it's dependence the impulſe it ſhall have re- 


_ ceived, giving energy to induſtry, increaſing in- 
_ ternal circulation, and, by a neceſſary conſe- 


Connecti- 
ons of 
Mexico 
with the 


pines. 


quence, extending and multiplying it's foreign 

connections. er 13% 
Tu ar which Mexico hath formed with the 

Philippines, is the moſt notorious of all thoſe it 


maintains through the channel of the South- 


Seca. I * > 9953 10533 a 
Wu the court of Madrid, whoſe: ambition 
increaſed with their proſperity, had conceived the 
plan of forming a great” eſtabliſhment in Aba, 
their attention was ſeriouſly engaged in conſider- 
ing of expedients to inſure it's ſucceſs. This 
project was neceſſarily attended with great diffi- 
culties. The riches of America ſo powerfully 
attracted the Spaniards, who conſented to a vo- 
luntary exile, that it did not appear poſſible to 
engage even the moſt wretched of them to fettle 
al 
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them a ſhare in the treaſures of thoſe iſlands. 
This ſacrifice was reſolved upon. The riſing co- 
lony was authoriſed to ſend every year into Ame- 
rica India goods, in exchange for metals. | 

Tuis unreſtrained freedom was attended with 

ſuch important conſequences, that the jealouſy of 
the mother-country was excited. Tracquillity 
was in ſome meaſure reſtored, by reſtraining a 
commerce, which was thought to be, and which 
really was, immenſe, The trade that was to be 
allowed in future, was divided into twelve thou- 
ſand equal ſhares. Every head of a family was to 
have one, and perſons in office a number proporti- 
oned to their rank. Religious communities were 
included in this arrangement, according to the 
extent of their credit, and the opinion that was 
entertained of their utility. 
Tue veſſels which ſet out at firſt from the 
iſland of Cebu, and afterwards from the iſland of 
Luconia, originally took the route of Peru. The 
length of this voyage was prodigious. Trade- 
winds were diſcovered, which opened a much 
ſhorter paſſage to -Mexico; and this branch of 
commerce was tranſacted on it's coaſt, where it 
was. ſettled. - 

A vEes8EL of about two thouſand ton burden is 
diſpatched every year from the port of Manilla. 
According to the laws at preſent- in force, and 
which have frequently been varied, this ſhip 
ought not to carry more than four thouſand 
bales of merchandiſe, and yet it is laden with 
— leaſt double that quantity. The expences 
building, of fitting out, and of the voyage, 

which are always infinitely more conſiderable 
than they ought to be, are ſupported by the 
government, which receives no other indemni- 


fication 
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B O O K fication than 95,000 piaſtres or 405,000 livres“ 
VI. per veſſel. 

— Tux departure of it is fixed for the month of 
July. After having cleared a multitude of iſlands 
and rocks, which are always troubleſome, and, 
ſometimes dangerous, the galleon ſteers. north- 
ward as far as the thirtieth degree of latitude. 
There the trade-winds begin to blow, which con- 
vey it to the place of it's deftination. It is gene- 
rally thought, that if it proceeded further, it 
would meet with ſtronger, and more regular 
winds, which would haſten it's courſe ; but the 
commanders are forbidden, under the heavieſt pe- 
nalties, to go out of the track that hath been mark- 
ed out to them. | 

Tuts is undoubtedly the reaſon that hath 
prevented the Spaniards during the courſe of 
two centuries, from making the leaſt diſcovery 
upon an ocean, which would have offered fo 
many objects of inſtruction and advantage to more 
enlightened, and leſs circumſpe& nations. The 
voyage laſts ſix months, becauſe the veſſels is over- 
ſtocked with men and merchandiſe, and that all 

MW thoſe who are on board are a ſet of timid naviga- 

. tors, who never make but little way during the 

| || night-time, and often, though without neceſſity, 


* make none at all. | 

= THe port of Acapulco where the veſſel arrives, 
„ hath two inlets, ſeparated from each other by a 
- {mall iſland: the entrance into them in the day 

| is by means of a ſea breeze, and the ſailing out 


Md in the night-time is effected by a land-breeze. 

1 It is defended only by a bad fort, fifty foldiers, 

„ forty-two pieces of cannon, and thirty-two of the ; 
1 corps of artillery. It is equally extenſive, ſafe, | 
1 and commodious. The baſon which forms this ; 
| 1 * 16,875 l, | th 1 
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tains, which are o dry, that they are even deſti- 
tute of water. Four hundred families of Chi- 
neſe, Mulattoes, and Negtoes, which compoſe 


three companies of militia, are the only perſons 
accuſtomed. to breathe the air of this place, which 
is burning, heavy, and unwholeſome. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in this feeble and miſerable o- 
lony is eonſiderably increaſed upon the arrival f 
the galleons, by the merchants from all the pro- 
vinces of Mexico, who come to exchange their 


ſilver and their cochineal, for the ſpices, muſlins, 


china, printed linens, ſilks, nnn and gold 


works of Afia. 113: 


Ar this market, the fraud 3 hah 


in the Old World; is as itapudently completed 
in the New. The ſtatutes haveg limited the ſale 


to 2, 00, ooo livres , and it exceeds 1 O, So, o 
livres f. All the money produced by theſe ex- 
changes ſnhould give ten per cent. to the govern- 
ment: but they are deprived of three-fourths f 


the revenue xhich they ought to collect from their 
cuſtoms, by ſalſe entries. 


Arrk ſtaying here about .three b b 


galleon 'refumes it's courſe to the Philippine 


iflands;-with-a:few companies of infantry, deſtin- 


ed to recruit the garriſon of Manilla. This vel- 


ſel hach been intertepted in tc paſſage three times 


by the Engbiſh. It was taken in 1587 by Caven- 
diſh, in 1709 by Rogers, and in-1942 by Anſon. 
The leaſt part of the riches with which it is laden 
remains in the colony; the reſt is- diſtiibuted 
among the natiom which had: contributed to mon 
it's cargo 


Tus long! paſſage. which ihe lee had 10 
make, hath made it a deſitable thing to have a 
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B O O K port where they might refit and take in refreſh- 
. ments. Such a port was found on the road from 
Acapulco to the Philippines, in an Archipelago 
known by the name of the Marianne Iflands. 
Deſcripti- THESE iſlands form a chain which extends 
on of the from the 13th to the 22d degree. Several of 
iſſands. them are nothing more than rocks: but there are 
Singulari- nine of them which are of ſome extent. There 
have been it is that nature, in all her richneſs and beauty, 
obſerved diſplays a perpetual verdure ; abounds in flowers 
in them. of exquiſite odour, in waters as clear as cryſtal, 
falling into caſcades ; in trees loaded with flowers 
and fruits at the ſame time, and in pictureſque 
ſituations which art will never imitate. 

In this Archipelago, which is ſituated under the 
torrid zone, the air is pure, the ſky ſerene, and 
the climate temperate. | 

IT was formerly inhabited by numbers of peo- 
ple, the origin of whom nothing remains to indi- 
cate. They were undoubtedly thrown on theſe 
coaſts by fome ſtorm ; but this event muſt have 
happened fo long ago, that they had forgotten 
their origin, and thought themſelves the only in- 
habitants of the globe. 

Some cuſtoms, moſt of them ſimilar to thoſe 
of the other ſavages of the South Sea, ſerve 
them inſtead of a form of worſhip, of a code 
of laws, and of a ſyſtem of government. They 
paſſed their days in perpetual indolence; and it 
was to the bananas, to the cocoa nuts, and eſpe- 
cially to the rima, that they owed this misfortune 
or advantage. | 

Tae Rima, mentioned by ſome travellers 
under the name of the bread- tree, is not yet well 
known to the botaniſts. It is a tree, the ſtem of 
which, that is high and ſtraight, 1s divided to- 
wards it's top into ſeveral branches. It's leaves 
are alternate; -large, firm, thick, and deeply 

ſinuated 
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ſinuated towards their lateral edges. The young - BO O K 


eſt of them, before they unfold themſelves, are 
incloſed in a membrane which dries up, and when 
it falls, leaves a circular impreſſion round the 
ſtem. They yield, as well as the other parts 


of the tree, a very viſcous, milky fluid. From 


the axilla of the ſuperior leaves, a ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance is produced, fix inches in length, and co- 
vered all over with male flowers, very cloſe to 
each other. Lower down, other ſubſtances are 
found, loaded with female flowers, the piſtil of 
which becomes an elongated berry filled with a 
kernel. Theſe berries, which are ſupported up- 
on one common axis, are ſo cloſe to each other, 


VI. 
— 


that they are confounded, and form, by their 


aſſemblage, a very large fruit, ten inches in 
length, and beſet with thick, ſhort, and blunted 
points. It appears that there are two ſpecies, or 
varieties of the Rima. The fruit of one of them 
is pulpy on the inſide, and full of kernels, which 
are good for eating, and which have the figure 
and taſte of the cheſnut. The fruit of the 
other ſpecies is ſmaller : it hath no kernels, be- 


cauſe theſe come to nothing when it is perfectly 


ripe. The pulp of it is ſoft, ſweetiſh, and un- 
wholeſome. But when it is gathered a little be- 
fore it is ripe, it hath the taſte of the artichoke, 


and is eaten as bread, from whence it hath been 


called the Bread fruit. Thoſe who wiſh to keep it 
one or more years, cut it into ſlices, and dry it in 
the oven, or in the ſun. 

THERE are three things which appear wor- 
thy of remark in the hiſtory of the Marianne 
iſlands. 

Tus uſe of fire was totally unknown there. 
None of thoſe terrible volcanoes, the deſtructive 
traces of which are indelibly marked on the face 


of the globe; none of thoſe celeſtial phænomena 


ij which 
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B OO K which frequently light up devouring and unex- 


VI. 
— 


pected flames in all climates; none of thoſe for- 
tunate occurrences, which by friction or colliſion, 
extract brilliant ſparks from ſuch a number of 
bodies: nothing, in a word, had given the peace- 
able inhabitants of the Marianne iſlands the leaſt 
idea of an element ſo ſamiliar to other nations. 
It was neceſſary that the reſentment of the firſt 


Spaniards that arrived upon theſe ſavage coaſts, 


ſhould burn ſome hundreds of their huts, in order 
to make them acquainted with it. 

Tuls uſe of fire was little calculated to give 
them a favourable idea of it, or to make them 
wiſh to ſee it appear again, Accordingly, they 
took it for an animal which fixed itfelf to the 
wood, and fed upon it. Thoſe whom their igno- 
rance of ſo new an object had induced to come 
near it, having burnt themſelves, their cries in- 
ſpired the reſt with terror, ſo that they did not 
dare to look at it but at a great diſtance. They 


dreaded the bite of this wild beaſt, whom they 


thought capable of wounding them by the mere 
violence of it's reſpiration. They recovered, how- 
ever, by degrees, from the conſternation with 
which they had been ſeized: their miftake was 
gradually removed, and they at length accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of this valuable advan- 
tage, of which all other known people had been in 
poſſeſſion, from time immemorial. 

Axor HER circumſtance worthy of attention is, 
the ſuperiority which the weaker ſex had aſſumed 
over the ſtronger in the Marianne iflands. Such 
was their aſcendant, that the women there en- 
joyed unlimited power in their families; that 
nothing could be parted with without their con- 
ſent, and that they had the free diſpoſal of every 
thing; that in no inſtance, even that of infidelity 
publickly acknowledged, it was permitted to be 

wanting 
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that how little - ſoever they themſelves might 
judge their huſbands to be deficient in mildneſs, 
complaiſance, and ſubmiſſion, they were at li- 
berty to make a new choice; and that if they 
thought themſelves betrayed, they might pillage 
the hut, and cut d.wn the trees of the traitor, or 
make their relations, or companions, commit the 
lame havock. | 
Bur how could ſuch ſtrange cuſtoms have 
been eſtabliſhed, and have taken root? If we 
credit ancient or modern accounts, the men of 
this Archipelago, were black, ugly, and de- 
formed; they had moſt of them a diſguſting cu- 
taneous diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the daily uſe 
of the bath. The women, on the contrary, had 
a tolerably clear complexion, . regular features, 
an ealy air, ſome graces, and a taſte for ſinging 
and dancing. It is not therefore ſurpriſing that 
with all theſe means of pleaſing, they ſhould have 
acquired an abſolute empire, which cannot be 
ſhaken. It is truly extraordinary, that there 
ſhould have been any countries, and eſpecially 
ſavage regions, where a difference ſo marked 
bath been found between the two ſexes. The 
unanimity of hiſtorians upon this point, will 
probably never ſilence the doubts that naturally 
- .ariſe in the mind from ſo improbable an ac- 


count. 
Tut united teſtimonies of any number of wri- 


ters, cannot prevail againſt a well-known, gene- 


ral, and conſtant law of nature. We know, that 
in every part, except at the Marianne iſlands, the 
woman has been found, as ſhe ought to be, ſubject 
to the man. In order to induce me to beheve 
this exception, it muſt be ſupported by another: 
which is, that in this region, the women were 
fuperior to the men, not only in underitanding, 

but 
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BOOK but even in bodily ſtrength. If I be not aſſured 


VI. 


of one of theſe facts, I ſhall deny the other; 
unleſs, however, ſome ſuperſtitious tenet, have 
rendered their perſons ſacred. For there is no- 
thing which ſuperſtition doth not alter, no cuſ- 
tom, however monſtrous, which it doth not 
eſtabliſh, no crimes to which it doth not lead, 
no ſacrifices which it doth not obtain. If ſuper- 
ſtition, at the Marianne iſlands, declares to man, 
It is the will of God that thou ſhouldſt cringe 
before woman; he will not fail to cringe to her. 
Beauty, talents, and wit, in all countries of the 


world, whether ſavage or civilized, will induce a 


man to throw himſelf at the feet of a woman: but 
theſe advantages peculiar to ſome women, can- 
not eſtabliſh in any part a general ſyſtem, of the 
tyranny of the weaker ſex over the ſtronger. 
The man commands the woman, even in thoſe 
countries where the woman commands the nation. 
The phenomenon, at the Marianne iflands, 


would be in the ſyſtem of morality, the ſame as 


the equilibrium of two unequal weights, ſuſ- 
pended to levers of equal length, would be in the 
ſyſtem of philoſophy. No kind of authority 


ought to induce us to believe an abſurdity. But 


it may be urged, that the women may have deſerv- 
ed this authority, on account of ſome important 
ſervices, the memory of which may have been 


Joſt. Suppoſing this to be the caſe, the men would 


ſoon have forgotten the gratitude they might have 
ſhewn 1n the firſt inſtance. 

Tux third remarkable thing in the Marianne 
iflands, was a proſs, or canoe, the ſingular form of 
which, hath always attracted the attention of the 


molt enlightened navigators. 


THese people reſided in iſlands ſeparated from 
each other by conſiderable diſtances. Although 
they had neither the means nor the deſire of 

making 
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nicate with each other. They ſucceeded in this 
deſign with the aſſiſtance of a veſſel, entirely ſafe, 
though very ſmall: a veſſe] fit for every naval 
evolution, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of it's 
conſtruction; and ſo eaſily managed, that three 


men were ſufficient for all the manceuvres; a- 


veſſel, which received the winds ſideways, a cir- 
cumſtance abſolutely neceſſary in theſe latitudes; 
which had the unparalleled advantage of going 
and returning, without ever tacking about, and 


merely by ſhifting the ſail; a veſſel, in a word, 


ſo expeditious, that it ran twelve or fifteen knots 
in leſs than an hour, and that it ſometimes went 
faſter than the wind. All connoiſſeurs acknow- 
ledge, that this pro/s, which is called flying, on 
account of it's lightneſs, is the moſt perfect kind 
of boat that hath ever been contrived; and the 
invention of it cannot be diſputed with the in- 
habitants of the Marianne iſlands, ſince the mo- 
del of it hath never been found on any ſea in the 
world. If it were reaſonable to decide upon the 
genius of a nation, from one ſingle diſtinct art, we 
could not avoid having the greateſt opinion of theſe 
ſavages, -who, with coarſe utenſils, and without 
the aſſiſtance of iron, have obtained effects at ſea, 
which the moſt enlightened people have not been 
able to procure to themſelves from a multiplicity 
of contrivances. But in order to determine with 
judgment on this matter, it would require other 
proofs than a ſingle talent, which chance may 
have ſupplied ; and theſe proofs are not to be found 
in any hiſtory. 

Tae Marianne iflands were diſcovered in 1521 
by Magellan. This celebrated navigator called 
them the Ladrone Iſlands, becauſe their ſavage 
inhabitants, who had not the leaſt idea of the 
right of property, which is unknown ia a ſtate 
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of nature, ſtole from on board their ſhips ſome 
trifles which tempted their curioſity, The Spa- 
niards neglected, for a long time, to fix them- 
ſelves in this Archipelago, where there were none 
of thoſe rich mines that excited their cupidity. 
It was only in 1668, that the ſhips which ſtopped 
there, from time to time, in their paſſage from 
Mexico to the Eaſt Indies, landed a few miſſion- 
aries on theſe iſlands, Ten years after this, the 
court of Madrid thought that they did not gain a 
ſufficient number of ſubjects by the means of per- 
ſuaſion; and they ſupported the ſermons of their 


miſſionaries with a military force. 


SAVAGES, living by themſelves, and guided by 
a wild inſtinct; to whom the bow and the arrow 


were even unknown, and whoſe only weapon of 


defence was a large ſtick : ſuch ſavages could not 
reſiſt the European arms and troops. Neverthe- 
leſs, moſt of them ſuffered themſelves to be put 
to death rather than they would ſubmit. A great 
number of them were the victims of the diſgrace- 
ful maladies which their inhuman conquerors had 
introduced among them. Thoſe who had eſcap- 
ed all theſe diſaſters, took the deſperate reſolution 


of making their wives miſcarry, in order that 


they might not leave behind them a progeny of 
ſlaves. The population decreaſed, throughout the 
whole Archipelago, to ſuch a degree, that it be- 


came neceſlary, five and twenty or thirty years 


ago, to unite the feeble remains of them in the 
ſingle iſland of Guam. | 

Tuls iſland is forty leagues in circumference. 
It's harbour, ſituated in the weſtern part, and de- 
fended by a battery of eight guns, is formed on 
one fide by a ſlip of land which advances two 


leagues into the ſea, and on the other by a ſhoal 


of the ſame extent, which ſurrounds it almoſt cir- 
cularly. Four ſhips may anchor here, n 
| rom 
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from all winds except the weſtern, which neverB 9 OK 


blows hard in theſe latitudes. 

Ar the diſtance of four leagues from this har- 
bour, upon the borders of the ſea, and in a for- 
tunate poſition, the agreeable town of Agana is 

ſituated. In this — place of the colony, and 
in twenty- one ſmall hamlets ſcattered around the 
iſland, fifteen hundred inhabitants are diſtributed, 
the unfortunate remains of a population formerly 
numerous. 

Tus interior part of Guam ſerves as an aſylum 
and a paſturage for the goats, hogs, oxen, and 
poultry, which the Spaniards brought there at the 
time of the conqueſt, and which have ſince be- 
come wild. Theſe animals, which muſt either be 
ſhot or caught in a trap, were the principal food 
of the Indians and of their oppreſſors, when the 
face of things was ſuddenly changed. 

Ax active, humane, and enlightened man 
bath at length underſtood, that population would 
not be reſtored, but that it would even ſtill con- 
tinue decreaſing, unleſs he could ſucceed in in- 
troducing agriculture into his iſland. This ele- 
vated idea hath induced him to become himſelf a 
cultivator. Stimulated by his example, the na- 
tives of the country have cleared thoſe lands, the 
property of which he had promiſed them. Theſe 
fields have been covered with rice, cocoa, maize, 
ſugar, indigo, cotton, fruits, and vegetables ; 
the uſe of which, they had been ſuffered to remain 
ignorant of during one or two centuries ; their 
ſucces hath increaſed their docility. Theſe chil- 
dren of rude nature, in whom tyranny and ſuper- 
ſtition had completed the degradation of the 
human ſpecies, have followed in the workſhops 
ſome arts of primary neceſſity; and have fre- 
quented, without any evident ſigns of reluQtance, 


the ſchools that have been opened for ther 
M m 2 inſtruction. 
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inſtruction. Their enjoyments have increaſed 
with their occupations ; and. they have at length. 
experienced happineſs in one of the fineſt coun- 
tries in the world : fo true it is that every thing 
may be accompliſhed by mildneſs. and benevo- 
lence, ſince theſe virtues are capable of ex- 
tinguiſhing reſentment even in the mind of a 
ſavage. | a ; 
Tuis unexpected revolution hath been brought 
about by M. Tobias; who, in 1992, ſtill go- 
verned the Marianne iſlands. May this virtuous 
and reſpectable Spaniard one day obtain what 
would complete his happineſs, the. conſolation of 
ſeeing his favourite children forego their paſſion 
for the cocoa-tree wine, and their turn for labour 
increaſe ! 


Ir the Spaniards, from the beginning, had 


been inſpired with the reaſonable views of the pru- 


dent Tobias, the Marianne iſlands would have 
been civilized and cultivated, This double ad- 
vantage would have procured to this Archipelago, 
a ſecurity which it cannot expect from a garri- 
ſon of an hundred and fifty men, concentrated in 
Guam, 

Taz conquerors, quiet in their - poſſeſſions, 
would then have devoted themſelves to their paſ- 
ſion for new diſcoveries, which were at that time 
the prevailing turn of the nation. Aſſiſted by 
the genius of their new ſubjects for navigation, 
their activity would have conveyed the uſeful 


arts, and the ſpirit of ſociety, into the numerous 


iflands that cover the Pacific Ocean, and ſtill 
beyond them. The Univerſe would have been 
enlarged, as it were, by ſuch glorious labours. 
All commercial nations would undoubtedly have 
derived, in proceſs of time, ſome advantage 
from connections formed with theſe regions, 
which were before unknown: ſince it is impoſ- 

| {ible 
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= that one nation ſhould —— itſelf, and that B 99 * 
others ſhould not partake of it's proſperity; but,. VI. 
the court of Madrid would have Too ſooner, 
and more conſtantly, the productions of theſe 

new eſtabliſhments. If we do not miſtake, this 
arrangement of matters would have been more 
advantageous to Spain, than that which confines 

the Marianne iflands to the furniſhing of refreſh- 

ments for the galleons, returning from Mexico to 

the Philippines, as California is deſtined to ſupply 

them to thoſe which go from the Philippines to 
Mexico. | | 
CALIFORNIA is properly a long neck of land, Ancient 
which proceeds from the northern coaſts of Ame- dd, mo- 
rica, and runs along between eaſt and ſouth as far of Califor- 
as the torrid zone: it is waſhed on each fide by the nia. 
Pacific Ocean. The part that is known of this 
peninſula is three hundred leagues long, and ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

Ir is impoſſible that, throughout ſuch an ex- 

tent of country, the nature of the ſoil and the 
temperature of the air ſhould be every where the 

ſame. It may be ſaid, however, that, in gene- 

ral, the climate here is dry and exceſhvely hot; 

the ground bare, ſtony, mountainous, ſandy, and 
conſequently barren, and unfit for agriculture and ; 
for the breeding of cattle. Amidſt the ſmall num- ; 
ber of trees that are found here, the moſt uſeful is 

tbe pitahaya, the produce of which conſtitutes the | 
principal food of the Californians. This tree is a 1 
ſpecies of the Cereus Peruvianus, which, like the | 
reſt of the ſame claſs, hath no leaves. It's ſtems, 

which are ſtraight and fluted, have their ſides full 

of prickles, and furniſh an immediate ſupport to 

ſome whitiſh: flowers, ſimilar to thoſe of the no- 

pal on which the cochineal lives, but much 

longer. The fruits which ſucceed theſe flowers 


have inequalities upon their ſurface, which are 
produced 
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B O O K Produced by the remaining baſis of the ſcales of 
VI. thecalix. They are of the ſize of a hen's egg, 
red on the outſide, and filled on the inſide with a 


white pulp fit for eating, and ſweeter and more 
delicate than the ordinary fig. In the midft of 
this. pulp are found ſome ſmall, black, and ſhin- 
ing ſeeds. | Fay | 
Tux ſea, which is richer than the land, ſwarms 
with moſt excellent fiſh of every kind. But the 
circumſtance which renders the gulph of Califor- 
nia of more importance is the pearls, which, in 
the fiſhing-ſeaſon, draw there, from the ſeveral 
provinces of Mexico, a ſet of greedy men, who 
ns been ſubjected to the tax of giving the fifth 
part of their fiſhery to government. 
Tux Californians are well-made, and very 
ſtrong. They are extremely puſillanimous, in- 
conſtant, indolent, ſtupid, and even inſenſible. 
They are children, in whom reaſon is not yet 
unfolded. They are more ſwarthy than the 
Mexicans. This difference of colour proves that 
the civilized ſtate of ſociety ſubverts or totally 
changes the order and laws of nature, ſince we 
find under the temperate zone a ſavage people, 
that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone. ; 3 #6: 
BeroreE the Europeans had penetrated into 
California, the natives had no form of religion; 
and that of their government was ſuch as might 
be expected from their ignorance. Each nation 
was an aſſemblage of ſeveral cottages, more or 
Jeſs numerous, that were all mutually confede- 
rated by alliances, but without any chief. They 
were ſtrangers even to filial obedience, although 
this ſentiment be, if not more lively, at leaſt 
more pure, in the ſtate of nature than in that of 
ſociety. | 
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Ix reality, the helps which a regular ſyſtem of B; OO k 
police aſſures to all individuals among civilized VI. Ti 
nations, the young ſavages expect only from their 
father. It is he who provides for their ſubſiſtence þ 
when they are children, and who watches for their 
faferty. How is it poſſible that they ſhould not 
have recourſe to his benevolence ? How ſhould 
they not avoid, with care, what might deprive 
them of his ſupport ? 

ResPecT, which is not exacted, can ſcarce be 
diminiſhed in children, who conſtantly return, 
impelled by habit ſtill more than by want, to the 
cottage in which they were born, and from which 
they never wander to any diſtance. The ſepa- 
rations which education, induſtry, and trade, fo 
frequently occaſion amongſt us, and which cannot 
but looſen the ties of kindred, are unknown 
among the ſavages. They remain with the per- 
ſon to whom they owe their exiſtence, as long as | | 
he lives. It is not poſſible, therefore, that they 
ſhould deviate from obedience. They receive no 
imperious orders, There is no being more free 
than the little ſavage. He is born in a ſtate of 
liberty. He goes and comes, walks out and 
returns, and even ſleeps from home, without 
ever being aſked what he hath been doing, or | 
what hath been become of him. The idea of 
exerting family authority, in order to bring him ; 
back, if he ſhould chuſe to diſappear, would never 
be ſuggeſted. Nothing is ſo common in cities | 
as bad fathers; but there are none to be found ' 
amidſt the foreſts. The more ſocieties increaſe 
in opulence and luxury, the leſs are the claims of 
conſanguinity attended to. We may even ven- 
ture to ſay, that the ſeverity, variety, and long 
continuance of our ſyſtem of education ; that all 
theſe ſeveral fatigues contribute to alienate the 
affection of our children for us. Nothing but 
| ecxperience 
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B O O kexperience can reconcile them to us, We are 


V. 


obliged to wait a long time before our cares are 
returned with gratitude, and our reprimands are 
forgotten. The ſavage hath never heard any of 
theſe from the mouth of his parents. He was 
never chaſtiſed by them. When he knew how to 
ſtrike the animal on whom he was to feed, he 
had ſcarce any thing more to learn. His paſſions 
being natural, he can ſatisfy them without dread- 
ing the ſeverity of his parents; while there are 
numberleſs motives which oblige our parents to 
counteract our propenſities. Can it be ſuppoſed 
that there 1s not one child among us, who, im- 
pelled by the deſire of enjoying ſpeedily a large 
fortune, does not think that his father lives too 
long? We wiſh we could perſuade ourſelves that 
there were not. The heart of the ſavage, to 
whom his father hath nothing to leave, is a ſtran» 
ger to this kind of parricide. 

In our families, children are apt to think that 
their aged parents talk at random ; but it is not 
the ſame in the hut of the ſavage. There is very 


little talking in it, and a high opinion 1s enter- 


tained of the wiſdom of parents. Their inſtruc- 
tions ſupply. the deficiency of obſervation reſpect- 
ing the craft of animals, the woods which 
contain game, the coaſts abounding in fiſh, and 
the ſeaſons and times proper for hunting and 
fiſhing. If the old man ſhould relate any parti- 
cularities of his wars or of his travels ; if he 
ſhould recall the memory of the battles he hath 
been engaged in, or of the ſnares he hath eſcaped; 
if he ſhould elevate his mind to explain to his 
children ſome of the moſt ſimple phenomena of 
nature; if, on a ſtar-light night, ſtanding at the 
entrance of his hut, he ſhould trace out to them, 


with his finger, the courſe of the conſtellations 


that glitter over their heads, according to the 
2 | limited 
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limited knowledge he hath of them: all theſe g; 0 O R 
circumſtances will excite their admiration of him. VI. 


Should a ſtorm come on, ſhould any revolution 
happen upon the earth, in the air, or in the wa- 
ters, or ſhould any agreeable or diſtreſſing event 
take place, all the children exclaim, our father 
foretold it to us; and their ſubmiſſion to his coun- 
ſels, as well as their veneration for his peiſon, is 
increaſed, When he is drawing near to his laſt 
moments, anxiety and grief are painted in their 
countenances, their tears flow at his death, and a 
long-continued filence prevails around his bed. 
He is laid in the earth, and his burial-place is 
ſacred. Annual honours are paid to his aſhes; 
and, in important or doubtful circumſtances, they 
are ſometimes conſulted. Children, alas! among 
ourſelves are devoted to ſo many diflipations, that 
their. fathers are ſoon forgotten by them. It is 
not, however, that I prefer a ſavage to a civilized 
ſtate. This is a proteſtation I have made more 
than once. But the more ] reflect upon this point, 
the more it ſeems to me, that from the moſt rude 
to the moſt civilized ſtate of nature, every 
thing 1s nearly compenſated, virtues and vices, 
natural good and evil. In the foreſt, as well as in 
ſociety, the happineſs of one individual may be leſs 
or greater than that of another: but I imagine 
that nature hath ſet certain bounds to the felicity 
of every conſiderable portion of the human ſpecies, 
beyond which we have nearly as much to loſe as 
to gain. 

Mex1co had no ſooner been pacified, than Cor- 
tez conceived the project of adding California to 
his conqueſts. He undertook this expedition him- 
ſelf, in 1526; but it was not a ſucceſsful one. 
Thoſe which were afterwards undertaken in rapid 
ſucceſſion to each other, during the courſe of two 


centuries, were not more fortunate ; whether the 
| expences 
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or by the government: this continuance of ad- 
verſe fortune may be accounted for. 

Tux cuſtom of taking views, tracing plans, 
or charts, of the places that were viſited, was not 
then very common. If ſome adventurer, more 


intelligent, or more laborious than his compa- 


nions, wrote an account of his voyage, it was 
ſeldom depoſited in the public regiſters; and if 
it were, it was buried in the duſt and forgot- 
ten. The printing of it would have remedied 
this inconvenience; but the fear of making fo- 
reigners acquainted with what it was impoſſible to 
conceal from them, occaſioned this mode of com- 
munication to be rejected. Thus it was, that the 
people gained no experience. Abſurdities were 
perpetuated; and the laſt commanders who un- 
dertook theſe expeditions, miſcarried by the 
fame faults, that had prevented the ſucceſs of 


the former. 


Taz conqueſt of California had been entirely 


given up, when the Jeſuits, in 1697, ſolicited per- 


miſſion to undertake it. As ſoon as they had ob- 
tained the conſent of government, they began to 
execute a plan of legiſlation, which they had form- 
ed from accurate ideas of the nature of the foil, 
the character of the inhabitants, and the influence 
of the climate. Their proceedings were not di- 
rected by fanaticiſm. They arrived among the 


ſavages whom they intended to civilize, with curi- 


oſities that might amuſe them; with corn for their 
food, and with apparel calculated to pleaſe them. 
The hatred theſe people bore to the Spaniſh 
name could not ſupport itſelf againſt theſe de- 
monſtrations of benevolence. They teſtified their 
acknowledgments as much as their want of ſen- 


ſibility and their inconſtancy would permit them. 


Theſe faults. were partly overcome by the reli- 
| gious 
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gious inſtitutors, who purſued their project withaBOOK 


degree of warmth and aſſiduity peculiar to their 
ſociety. , They made themſelves carpenters, ma- 
ſons, weavers, and huſbandmen ; and by theſe 
means ſucceeded in imparting knowledge, and, 
in ſome meaſure, a taſte for the moſt uſeful arts, 
to this ſavage people, who have been all ſucceſ- 
ſively formed into one body. In 1745, they com- 
poſed forty-three villages, that were ſeparated from 
each other by the barrenneſs of the foil, and the 
want of water, | 

Tus inhabitants of theſe ſmall villages ſubſiſt 
principally on corn and pulſe, which they culti- 
vate, and on the fruits and domeſtic animals of 
Europe, the breeding of which is an object of con- 
tinual attention, The Indians have each their 
field, and the property of what they reap; but 
ſuch is their want of foreſight, that they would 
ſquander in a day what they had gathered, if the 
miſſionary did not take upon himſelf to diſtribute - 
It to them as they ſtand in need of it. They al- 
ready manufacture ſome coarſe ſtuffs. The neceſ- 
ſaries they are in want of are purchaſed with pearls, 
which they fiſh in the gulph, and with wine near- 
ly reſembling that of Madeira, which they fell to 
New Spain and to the galleons; and the uſe of 
which, experience hath ſhewn, it is neceſſary to 


" Prohibit among them. 


A rEy laws, that are very ſimple, are ſufficient 
to regulate this riſing ſtate. In order to enforce 
the obſervance of them, the miſfionary chules the 
moſt intelligent perſon of the village; who is im- 
powered to whip and impriſon; the only puniſh- 
ments of which they have any knowledge. 

So many cruel and deſtructive ſcenes have hi- 
therto diſtreſſed our minds, that we may be per- 
mitted to ſtop for a moment in conſidering la- 
bours that were inſpired by humanity, _ = 

recte 


V 
— 
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B 0 0 K rected by benevolence : all other conqueſts had 


a . 


— 


been made by force of arms. We have ſeen no- 
thing but men deſtroying or loading each other 


with chains. The regions we have gone over, 


have ſucceſſively preſented to us fo many ſcenes 
of perfidy, of ferociouſneſs, of treachery, of ava- 
rice, and of all the crimes to which man is ſtimu- 
lated by the combination and violence of the moſt 


inordinate paſſions. The traces of our pen have 


been conſtantly marked with blood. The region 
we are now entered upon, is the only one which 
hath been ſubdued by reaſon. Let us repoſe our- 
ſelves, and take breath. Let the picture of inno- 
cence and peace diſſipate the gioomy ideas with 


which we have hitherto been aſſailed, and relieve 


us for a moment from thoſe painful ſenſations 


with which our heart hath ſo conſtantly been op- 
preſſed, agonized, and torn, Alas! the new ſen- 
ſations I experience will laſt too ſhort a time to 
excite envy, | Fhoſe great cataſtrophes which ſub- 


vert the globe, and the deſcription of which, is 


pleaſing to all readers, from the violence of the 


ſhocks they receive from them, and from the 


tears, partly delicious, and partly bitter, which 


they draw from their eyes, will ſoon ſully the re- 
mainder of theſe deplorable annals.” Readers, are 
ye wicked, or are ye good? If ye were good, ye 
would not, it ſhould ſeem, liſten to the recital of 
theſe calamities ; if ye were wicked, ye would hear 


them without ſhedding a tear. Yet, I perceive 
your eyes are overflowing. Ye pant after happi- 


neſs, and yet misfortune alone can awaken your at- 
tention. The reaſon of it is plain. The afflictions 
of others, afford you comfort in your own, and 
your ſelf. eſtimation is increaſed, by the compaſſion 


you beſtow upon them. 


Is all California there are only two garriſons, 
each conſiſting of thirty men, and a ſoldier with 
1 5 every 
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every miſſionary. Theſe troops were choſen by the B OO K 
legiflators, and were under their orders, though VI. 


they were paid by the government. The court of 
Madrid ſa no inconvenience in leaving theſe trifl- 
ing forces in the hands of thoſe who had acquired 
their confidence; and they have been convinced, 
that this was the only expedient to preſerve their 
new conqueſts from a ſyſtem of oppreſſion totally 
deſtructive. 

SUCH was the ſtate of affairs when, in 1767, the 
court of Madrid expelled the Jeſuits from Cali- 
fornia, as they did from all the other provinces. 
Theſe miſſionaries had formed the project of car- 
rying on their labours upon the two ſhores of the 
ſea,” as far as the chain of mountains which con- 
nects California with New Spain. They wiſhed 
to raiſe the empire, the ſubjects of which they 
were increaſing, to a degree of power, that might 
allow them to behold with tranquillity the voyages 
of the Ruſhans, and the diſcovery of the North- 
Weſt paſlage, which the Engliſh have been in 
ſearch of for ſo long a time. Far from abandon- 
ing theſe great projects, it is ſaid that the Spaniſh 
miniſtry hath extended them ſtill further. It will 
not even be long before the inhabitants of the 
two hemiſpheres will fee them carried into execu- 
tion, unleſs ſome unſurmountable obſtacles, pro- 
. ceeding from unexpected events, ſhould counter- 
act their plans. 

Bur 'till theſe vaſt ſpeculations ſhall either be 
annihilated or realized, California ſerves for a 
port of refreſhment for ihips that ſail from the 
Philippine iſlands to Mexico. Cape St. Lucas, ſi- 
tuated at the ſouthern extremity of the peninſula, - 
is the place where they touch. There they find 
2 good harbour, refreſhments, and ſignals, which 
give them information of the appearance of any 
enemy in theſe latitudes, which are the moſt dan- 

gerous 
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BOOK gerous for them. It was in 1734 that the galleon 
VE arrived there for the firſt time; where it hath ever 


= been ordered, or compelled by neceſſity, to 
ſtop. 

Tux ſyſtem, adopted by all the ſtates of Eu- 
rope, of holding colonies in the moſt abſolute de- 
pendance on the mother-country, hath always ren- 
dered the connexions of Mexico with Aſia ſuſpi- 
cious to ſeveral of the Spaniſh politicians. Far 
from agreeing with them in opinion, Alberoni 
wiſhed to give an unlimited extenſion to the 
freedom of theſe connections. It appeared to 
him a very wile plan, that the Eaſt Indies ſhould 
clothe the two continents of America. It was 
his idea, that the coloniſts would be dreſſed 
more to their taſte, at a cheaper rate, and in a 
manner more ſuitable to the climate. In times 
of the European wars they would not be expoſed, 
as they frequently had been, to the want of the 
moſt common and neceſſary articles of life. They 
would be richer, more attached to the mother- 
country, and better able to defend themſelves 
_ againſt the enemies it might draw upon them. 
Theſe enemies themſelves would be leſs formida- 
ble, becauſe they would gradually loſe the ſtrength 
which they acquire from furniſhing Mexico and 
Peru with proviſions. Spain, in a word, by 
collecting from the merchandiſe of India, the 
ſame duties which it receives from thoſe that are 
furniſhed by it's rivals, would loſe no part of 
it's revenue. It might even, upon emergencies, 
obtain from it's colonies ſuccours, which, at pre- 
ſent, they have neither the will nor the power to 
ſupply. 

Tus views of this bold and enterpriſing mi- 
niſter were extended ſtill further, He wiſhed 
that the mother-country itſelf ſhould form im- 
menſe connections with the Eaſt, through the 

| | medium 
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medium of it's American colonies. According B O O K 
to him, the Philippines, which had hitherto paid VI. 


an enormous tribute to the induſtry of the Euro- 
pean, or Aſiatic nations, that furniſhed them 
with manufactures, or productions, might ſend 
their inhabitants in ſearch of them, upon their 
own ſhips, and obtain them at firſt hand, By 
giving the ſame quantity of metals as their com- 
petitors, they would purchaſe at a cheaper rate, 
becauſe theſe metals coming directly from Ame- 
rica, would not have incurred ſo much expence, 
as thoſe which are conveyed into our regions, 
before they go to India, The merchandiſe 
embarked at Manilla, would arrive at Pana- 
ma, upon an ocean perpetually calm, in a very 
ſtraight line, and with the ſame winds. By means 
of a very ſhort canal, which hath been ſolicited a 
long time by the merchants, the cargoes would 
afterwards be eaſily conveyed to the mouth of 
the Chagre, where they would be embarked for 
Europe. 

ALBERONI was well aware, that thoſe powers, 
whoſe intereſts this arrangement would prejudice, 
and whoſe trade it would ruin, would endeavour 
to obſtruct it; but he thought himſelf in a conditi- 
on to bid defiance to their reſentment in the Euro- 
pean ſeas, and he had already given orders for put- 
ting the coaſts and harbours of the South Sea in a 
ſtate not to ſear the efforts of any feeble ſquadrons 
that might attack them, 

Tursx views were approved of by ſome. Thoſe 
who were enthuſiaſts in favour of Alberoni, and 
there were many of them, conceived them to be 
the ſublime efforts of a powerful genius, for the 
proſperity and glory of a monarchy, which he 
was endeavouriag to reſtore to it's former ſplen- 
dour. Others, and theſe were the greater num- 

ber, conſidered theſe projects, ſo great in appear- 
| I ance, 
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BOO K ance, merely as the ravings of a diſordered imagi- 
nation, which exaggerated the reſources of a ruin- 
ed ſtate, and which flattered itſelf that it ſhould 
give the commerce of the whole world to a nation 
reduced, for two centuries paſt, to the impoſſibili- 
ty of carrying on it's own. The diſgrace of this 
extraordinary man quieted the ferment which he 
had raiſed in the two hemiſpheres. The connec- 
tions of the Philippines with Mexico, continued 
upon the former footing, as well as thoſe which 
this great province maintained with Peru by the 
South Sea. 
Commu- Tx coaſts of Mexico do not reſemble thoſe 
nication of of Peru, where the vicinity and height of the 
with Peru Cordeleras entertain a perpetual ſpring, and keep 
and with up regular and mild winds. As ſoon as the 
means of line is croſſed, at the height of Panama, the free 
Guati- communication of the atmoſphere from Eaſt to 
mala. Weſt being no longer interrupted by that prodi- 
digious chain of mountains, the climate becomes 
different. The navigation, indeed, is eaſy and 
fafe in theſe latitudes from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the end of May : but during the reſt 
of the year, the calms and ſtorms which alter- 
nately prevail, render the fea troubleſome and 
dangerous. 

Tur coaſt which borders this ocean, hath an ex- 
tent of ſix hundred leagues. Formerly, not one 
ſingle trading veſſel, nor fiſhing ſmack, was known 
to come out of the ports which nature hath formed 
there. This inactivity was partly owen to the in- 
dolence of the people: but the fatal arrangements 
made by the court of Madrid, had contributed till 
more to produce it. 

Wurd the empire of the Incas, and that of 
Montezuma, firſt became provinces of Spain, the 
communication between them by the South Sea 
was open and uncontrouled, Some time after 

| this, 
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this, it was reſtrained to two ſhips; and in 1636 B O O K 


it was entirely prohibited. Urgent and repeated 
repreſentations determined the government to 
open it again at the end of half a century, but 
with reſtrictions that rendered it of no effect. Ir 
was not till 1774, that North and South Ame- 
rica were allowed to make all the exchanges 
which their mutual intereſt might require. The 
ſeveral parts of the two 1 will undoubtedly 
derive great advantages from this new arrange- 
ment of things, It may however be foretold, 
that it will be more ſerviceable to Guatimala than 
to any other country. 

Tuis audience extends it's important juriſ- 
diction over twelve leagues to thegWeſt, ſixty to 
the Eaſt, a hundred to the North, and three 
hundred to the South : it 1s formed by ſeven or 
eight provinces. ; 

Thar of Coſta Ricca is very thinly peopled, 
but little cultivated, and ſcarce affords any thing 
except cattle, A great part of the ancient inhabit- 
ants have hitherto refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke. 

NicaRaGUA is regularly diſtreſſed every year 
with a ſix month's rain, which falls down in tor- 
rents, and a fix month's devouring drought. 
The inhabitants are ſome of the moſt effeminate 
men of New Spain, though among the leaſt 
. opulent. 

Tu Caſtilians have exerciſed more cruelties 
at Honduras than at any other place. They 
made a deſert of it, and accordingly they get 
nothing from it, except a little caſſia, and ſome 
ſarſaparilla. 

Ver a-Paz uſed to furniſh the Old Mexico, 
with thoſe bright plumages, of which thoſe 
pictures, that have been extolled for ſo long a 
time, were compoſed. This province hath loft 
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B 0.0 K all it's importance, ſince this kind of trade hath' 
been given up. | TRI | 

* "vn Waal is known only by the perfection 
of its Cocoa. The greateſt part of this fruit, 
ſupplies America itſelf, The two hundred quin- 
tals that are brought to Europe belong to govern- 
ment. If there be a greater quantity than 
the court can conſume, it is ſold to the public 
at double the price of that which comes from 
Caraccas. ä 
ChrapA, though in the center of Mexico, 
formed a ſtate independent of that empire at the 
arrival of the Spaniards: but this diſtrict was 
alſo compelled to yield to arms, the progreſs of 
which nothingecould ſtop. There was not much 
blood ſpilt on this ſpot, and the Indians are ſtill 
more numerous here than any where elſe. As 
the province abounds only in corn, fruits, and 
paſturage, few of the conquerors ſettled in it; 
and this 1s perhaps the reaſon why man is leſs de- 
| graded, and leſs degenerated here, than in thoſe 
diſtricts that are full of mines, or advantageouſly 
fituated for trade. The natives ſhew ſome intel- 
ligence, and a degree of aptitude for the arts, 
and they ſpeak a language which is ſoft, and hath 
even ſome fort of elegance. Theſe qualities are 
eſpecially remarkable at Chiapa de Los-Indios, a 
city of ſome importance, where the moſt conſi- 
derable families of the natives have taken refuge, 
which they alone occupy, and where they enjoy 
great privileges. The dexterity and courage of 
theſe men, who are leſs oppreſſed than their neigh- 
bours, is habitually diſplayed, upon the river 
which waſhes their walls. With a number of 
boats they form naval armaments, inſtitute ſea 
fights with each other, and attack and defend 
themſelves with ſurpriſing agility. They build 

up caſtles of wood, which they cover with ow 
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ed linen, and lay ſiege to them. They do netBO O K 


leſs excell in bull-fighting, cudgelling, dancing, 
and all bodily exerciſe. How much will theſe ac- 
counts make us regret, that the Indians ſhould 
have fallen under the power of a conqueror, who 
| hath contracted, inſtead of enlarging, the bonds 
of their ſervitude. 

THz province of Guatimala hath, in common 
with the other provinces dependent upon it, 
cattle, mines, corn, maize, ſugar, and cotton: 
but none of the reſt ſhare with it the advantage 
of cultivating indigo. It is upon it's territory 
that a city bearing it's name is ſituated, where all 
the offices of adminiſtration, and all the tribunals 
neceſſary for the government of fo large a coun- 
try, are united. 

Tuis celebrated city was built, whether proper- 
ly or improperly, in a valley, about three miles 
broad, and bounded by two lofty mountains. 
From the mountain towards the South run ſeveral 
rivulets and fountains, which delightfully refreſh 
the villages that are ſituated on the declivity, and 
keep up a perpetual ſucceſſion of flowers and 
fruits. The aſpect of the mountain that is to the 
North, is terrible. There is no verdure ever 
ſeen upon it; nothing but aſhes, and calcined 
ſtones. A kind of rumbling noiſe, which the in- 
habitants aſcribe to the boiling of metals that are 
in a ſtate of fuſion within the caverns of the earth, 
is continually heard. From theſe internal fur- 
naces iſſue flames and torrents of ſulphur, which 
fill the air with a horrible infection. Guatimala, 
according to an expreſſion much uſed, is ſituated 
between paradiſe and hell. 

Tax articles that are wanted in Peru, are diſ- 
patched from this capital by the South Sea. The 
gold, the ſilver, and the indigo deſtined for this 
continent, are carried upon mules to the town 
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of St. Thomas, ſituated at the diſtance of ſixty 
leagues from the city, at the extremity of a very 
deep lake, which loſes itſelf in the gulph of Hon- 
duras. All theſe riches are exchanged in this 
ſtaple for the merchandiſe that is brought from 
Europe in the months of July and Auguſt. This 
place is intirely open, though it would have been 


very eaſy to have ſecured it from every attack; 


would be incapable of making the leaſt reſiſt- 


the more ſo as it's entrance is rendered narrow by 
two high rocks, which project on each ſid; within 
cannon-ſhot of each other. It is probable that 
Spain will not alter her conduct till ſhe hath ſuf- 
fered for her negligence; which ſhe might eaſily 
be made to do. 

Tux veſſels that ſhould undertake this expe- 
dition might anchor in perfect ſafety in the road. 
A thouſand or twelve hundred men, landing at 


St. Thomas, might paſs over the mountains for 


the ſpace of fifteen leagues, where they would 
find commodious roads and ſubſiſtence. The 
reſt of their way would be acroſs plains that are 
well peopled and plentiful, They would then 
arrive at Guatimala, in which there is not a 
ſingle ſoldier, nor the leaſt fortification. It's 
forty thouſand ſouls, Indians, Negroes, Meſtees, 
and Spaniards, who have never ſeen an enemy, 


ance. In order to fave their lives, they would 


deliver up the immenſe riches they have been ac- 


cumulating for more than two centuries, which 


would amount at leaſt to thirty millions“. The 
troops would reimbark with this booty, and, if 


they choſe it, with hoſtages that would ſecure their 


retreat. 
UNFORTUNATELY this danger cannot now be 
incurred. A dreadful earthquake hath completely 


deſtroyed Guatimala in 1772. This city, one of 


# 1,250,000. 
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the richeſt in America, preſents nothing but a B 00 K 


heap of ruins. 


In other countries ſuch a city would ſoon be mk 


reſtored again; for what cannot active and in- 
duſtrious nations do? By them, regions that were 
thought uninhabitable are peopled ; the moſt 
ungrateful ſoil is rendered fruitful; the waters 
are driven back, and this fertility ariſes from the 
ſlime; moraſſes are made to bear houſes; and 
man cuts roads for himſelf through the bodies of 
mountains. He ſeparates, or connects together, 
at pleaſure, the rocks, by bridges which are, as 
it were, ſuſpended over the obſcure depth of the 
abyſs, at the bottom of which the angry torrent 
ſeems to murmur at his boldneſs. He raiſes 
dikes againſt the ſwelling of the fea, and ſleeps 
with tranquillity in the dwelling which he hath 
founded on the waves. He collects together a 
few planks, and fitting down upon them, orders 
the winds to convey him to the extremity of the 
globe, and the winds obey his commands. O 
man! that art ſometimes ſo puſillanimous and fo 
little, how great doſt thou appear in thy projects, 
and in thine actions; with two feeble levers of 
fleſh, and aſſiſted only by thine underſtanding, 
thou doſt attack the whole ſyſtem of nature, and 
doſt ſubdue her! Thou braveſt the conſpiring 
elements, and doſt reduce them to obedience ! 
Nothing can reſiſt thee, whether thy foul be tor- 
mented with love, or with the deſire of poſſeſſing 
ſome beautiful woman, deſtined one day to be- 
come the object of thine averſion ; whether it be 
ſwayed by intereſt, or by the rage of filling thy 
cofters with riches, from which thou doſt flatter 
thyſelf with the proſpect of enjoyments which 
thou wilt reject when in thy power; or whether it 
be ſtimulated with the thirſt of glory, or the am- 


bition of obtaining the applauſe of thy cotem- 
I poraries 
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which cannot certainly have a ſtronger claim to 
= thy reverence! If thou doſt great things from 
Kade thou doſt others equally great from a 
pirit of xeſtleſſneſs and diſquietude. Thou waſt 
acquainted with but one world; and when thou 
didſt conjecture the exiſtence of another, thou 
didſt go in ſearch of it, and didſt find it. I have 
progreſlively followed thy footſteps in this New 
World. if the boldneſs of thine | enterpriſes 
ſhould ſometimes have concealed' their enormity 
from me, I am ſtill equally confounded, whether 


thy crimes freeze me with horror, or thy virtues | 


tranſport me with admiration. 
_ Sven is the picture of the ferocious Spaniards 
who conqueted America: but the nature of the 


climate, à vicious adminiſtration, and the plen- 


tiful enjoyment of all things, enervated their de- 
ſcendants. Eyery. undertaking which carried 
with'it the leaſt difficulty, was found to be above 
the efforts of their corrupted minds; and their 
effeminate arms refuſed every kind of labour. 
During this long period, a ſtate of lethargy pre- 
vailed, of which” there are feu examples in hiſ- 
tory. How was it ' poſſible, that in ſuch a ſtate, 
a city fwallowed up dy volcanoes, "ſhould have 
been raiſed out of it's ruins? But ſot ſorne years 
paſt; the ſpirit of the nation hath been reviving. 
Already hath the plan of another tity been traced, 
more-ſpacious, more convenient, mote beautiful 
than the former: and it will be erected at the 
diſtance of eight leagues from that, upon a more 
ſolid baſis. Already hath the court of Madrid, 
contrary to their uſual and too tardy modes of 
proceeding, ſet aſide the funds neceſlary for the 
conſtruction of the public edifices. Already do 
the inhabitants, relieved from thoſe tributes which 
| might have ſerved as a reaſon or as a — 

or 
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for their inactivity, coincide with the views of g O OR 

government. New Spain will ſoon be embelliſh. VI. 

ed with a New Guatimala. If this exertion 

ſhould continue, or if it ſnould increaſe, the Eng- 

liſh will probably be driven from the ſettlements 

they have begun between the Lake of Nicaragua 

and Cape Honduras. 
Tris diſtrict occupies one hundred and eighty Defcripti- 

leagues of the coaſt, and runs back into the inland 9nofHon- 


parts, as far as ſome very high mountains at ebe! 
greater or leſs diſtance from the ocean. Cam- 
achy. 


Tus climate is wholeſome and temperate. Resser 
The foil is commonly even, very well watered, the dit. 
and ſeems fit for all the productions cultivated Pates be- 
between the tropics. The inhabitants are not — ad 
here expoſed to thoſe frequent droughts and ter- England 
rible hurricanes, which, in the iſlands of the New ? P 
World, ſo often fruſtrate the molt reaſonable ex 
pectations. | 

Tus country is chiefly inhabited by the Moſkito 
Indians. Theſe people were formerly numerous : 
but the ſmall-pox hath confiderably dimmiſhed 
their population. It is not ſuppoſed that their ſe- 
veral tribes. can at preſent put more than nine or 
ten thouſand men under arms. 

A NaT1on, till leſs populous, is fixed in the 
environs of Cape Gracias-a-Dios. Theſe are the 
Samboes, deſcendants, as it is faid, of the crew 
of a Guinea ſhip which was ſhipwrecked in theſe 
latitudes. Their complexion, their features, their 
hair, and their propenſities, will ſcarce allow us to 
aſhgn any other origin to them. | 

Tus Engliſh are the only Europeans, whom 
their cupidity hath induced to ſettle in theſe ſavage 
regions. | 

Turi firſt eſtabliſhment was formed about 
the year 1730, at twenty-ſix leagues diſtance 


from Cape Honduras. It's poſition, at the ex- 


tremity 
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which hath no more than fix feet water at it's 
mouth, will probably always retard and prevent 
it's progreſs. | 

AT the diſtance of fifty-four leagues from this 
colony is Gracias-a-Dios ; the harbour of which, 
formed by an arm of the ſea, is immenſe, and 
tolerably fafe. It is near this famous cape that 
the Engliſh have fixed themſelves, upon a na- 
vigable river, the borders of which are very 
fertile. | | 

- SEVENTY leagues beyond this, this enterpriſ- 

ing nation hath found, at Blue-field ſome ſpacious 
and fruitful plains, an acceſſible river, a conveni- 
ent harbour, and a rock which might eaſily be 
made 1mpregnable. 

In 1769, the three faQtories did not employ 
more than two hundred and ſix white men, as 
many, Mulattoes, and nine hundred ſlaves. Ex- 
cluſive of the mules and other articles ſent to Ja- 
maica, they ſent this year to Europe eight hun- 
dred thouſand feet 5 mahogany, two hundred 
thouſand pounds weight of ſarſaparilla, and ten 
thouſand pounds of tortoiſe-ſhell. The number 
of hands hath, been ſince increaſed. Sugar-canes 
have begun to be planted ; and the firſt ſugar they 
have yielded hath been found to be of a ſuperior 
quality. Some careful obſervers affirm, that a 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Moſkito country, would one 
day be more valuable to Great Britain, than all 
the iſlands which that nation now poſſeſſes in the 
Welt Indies. | | 45 

Tur Engliſh' do not ſeem to form the. leaſt 
doubt reſpecting their right of property, Never, 
ſay the writers of this country, did Spain ſubdue 
tueſe people, and never did theſe people ſubmit 
to Spain. They were by right, and ip/o facte, 


independent, when, in 1670, their chiefs, of | 


their 
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their ewn accord, had recodrſe to England, and ; O O K 
acknowledged it's ſovereignty. So little was this VI. 
ſubmiſſion compelled, that i: was renewed at 
ſeveral intervals. At their ſolicitation, the court 
of London ſent, in 1741, a body of troops upon 
this territory, and theſe were ſoon followed by a 
civil adminiſtration. If, after the peace of 1163, 
the troops and the magiſtrates were withdrawn, 
and if the fortifications, raiſed for the ſecurity of 
the ſavages, and their protectors, were demo- 
liſhed, this was owen to the ignorance of the 
miniſtry, who ſuffered themſelves to be per- 
ſuaded, that the Moſkito country made part of 
the Bay of Honduras. This miſtake having been 
removed, a regular form of government hath 
again been eſtabliſned in theſe regions at the be- 
ginning of 1776. 1 foal 
We ſhould not ſcruple to enter upon the dif- 
cuſſion of theſe great intereſts, if the powers 
which they concern, conducted themſelves with 
reaſon and juſtice : but it is ſtrength and con- 
venience that ſettles every thing between them, 
although none of them have had the boldneſs to 
acknowledge it. Monarchs, what is that falſe 
: ſhame which checks you? Since equity is for you 
nothing but an idle name, why do ye not avow 
it? Of what uſe are thoſe treaties which cannot 
guarantee the continuation of peace, to which 
the weakeſt is compelled to accede ; which de- 
note nothing in either of the contracting parties, 
except their being exhauſted of the means to 
continue the war; and which are always in- 
fringed ? It would be better that ye ſhould ſign 
only a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, without fixing 
the duration of it. If ye have reſolved to be un- 
juſt, ceaſe, at leaft, to be perfidious; for perfidy 
is a baſe and odious vice, inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of potentates. The fox in the lion's ſkin, 
Ns or 
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equally ridiculous. But, inſtead of addreſſing 
our diſcourſe to deaf perſons, whom we cannot 
convince of any thing, and whom we may offend, 
let us give ſome account of the Bay of Honduras 
and Campeachy, and of the peninſula of Jucatan, 
which ſeparates them. 

Tuis peninſula is a hundred leagues in length, 
and twenty or five and twenty in breadth. The 
country is entirely level. There is neither a river 
nor a ſtream to be ſeen in it: but the water is 
every where ſo near the ſurface of the earth, and 
the ſhells are every where found in ſo great abun- 
dance, that this large ſpace muſt formerly have 
made part of the ſea. The firſt Spaniards who 
appeared upon theſe coaſts, found, according to 
Herrera, a very ſingular cuſtom eſtabliſned there. 
The men generally carried about them ſome look - 


1ng-glaſſes made of a ſhining ſtone, in which they 


inceſſantly viewed themſelves, while the women 
never made any uſe of this inſtrument, which 1s 
of ſo much value to beauty. | 

Ie the continual uſe which women make in 
our country of a Jooking-glaſs, only ſhews the 
deſire that they have of making themſelves agree- 
able to the men, by adding to the charms which 
they have received from nature, every attention 
that art can give them; the men would be taking 
the ſame trouble at Jucatan in order to pleaſe the 
women. But it is ſo ſingular a fact, that we may 
reaſonably call it in queſtion, unleſs it be ſupport- 
ed by another, ſtill more extraordinary, which 1s, 
that the men devote themſelves to idleneſs, while 
the women are condemned to labour. When the 
functions peculiar to the two ſexes are perverted, 
I ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find in one, the frivolouſ- 
neſs of the other. 
1 Tux 
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aid not offer to the devaſtators of the New He- 


miſphere thoſe rich metals for which they had 


eroſſed ſo many ſeas. Accordingly, they neglect- 
ed, and deſpiſed theſe regions. Few of them 
ſettled there; and thoſe who came there by 
chance, ſoon contracted the indolence of the In- 
dians. None of them attended to the cultivation 
of productions fit for exportation. In common 
with the colonies which had been deſtroyed or 
enſlaved, they lived upon cocoa, and maize; to 
which they had added, the eaſy and convenient 
reſource, of catile brought from the Old World. 
In order to pay for their clothing, which they 
either would not, or knew not how to make 
themſelves, and for ſome other articles of mode- 
rate value, which they were ſupplied with from 
Europe, ' they had properly no other reſource, 
than a kind of wood for dying, known in all 
the markets by the name of Campeachy or log- 
wood, 

Tur tree which furniſhes it, is rather high, 
hath alternate leaves, compoſed of eight ſmallet 
ones, in form of a heart, and diſpoſed in two 
rows along one common coſta, It's flowers, 
which are ſmall and reddiſh, are collected in 
' cluſters at the extremities of the branches. They 
have each of them a calix of a ſingle piece; from 
the bottom of each ariſe five petals, and ten 
diſtinct ſtamina ; the piſtil, placed in the center, 
becomes a ſmall oval pod, flattened, and divided 
longitudinally into two ovals filled with two or 
three ſeeds. The moſt internal part of the wocd, 
which is at firſt red, becomes black ſome time 
after the wood hath been felled. It is only this 
inner part of the tree that yields this black and 
violet colour, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK Tux taſte for theſe colours, which was perhaps 


VI. 


more general two centuries ago than it is at 
preſent, procured a conſiderable vent for this pre- 
cious wood. This ſale was for the benefit of the 
Spaniards alone, till the ſettlement of the Engliſn 
at Jamaica. 

AMONG the multitude of pirates who were con- 
tinually coming from this famous iſland, ſeveral 
went to cruiſe in the two bays, and on the coaſts 
of the peninſula, to intercept the veſſels that failed 
there. Theſe plunderers were ſo little acquainted 


with the value of their cargo, that, when they 


found barks laden with it, they took away no- 
thing but the iron utenſils. One of them havin 


carried off a large veſſel, which had nothing el 
but the logwood on board, brought it into the 


Thames, deſigning only to equip it as a priva- 


teer; when, contrary to his expectation, he fold 


at a very high price the wood which he had 
thought to be of fo little value, that he had 
always burnt it during his voyage. After this 
diſcovery, the pirates, who were not ſucceſsful 
at ſea, never failed to repair to the river of 
Champeton, where they took on board the piles 
of wood which were always found ranged on the 
ſhore. * * 

Tux peace of the Engliſh with Spain having 
put a ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſe- 
veral of them employed themſelves in cutting In- 


dian wood. Cape Catoche furniſhed them at firſt 


with abundance. As ſoon as they perceived it di- 
miniſh, they went to ſettle between Tabaſco and 
the river of Champeton, about Lake Triſte, and in 
Beef Iſland, which is very near it. In 1675 their 
numbers amounted to two hundred and fixty. 
Their ardour, which at firſt was extreme, ſoon 
gave way; and the habit of idleneſs prevailed. 
As the greateſt part of them were excelient 

markimen, 
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markſmen, the chace became their predominantB O O K 


paſſion ; and their former inclination to plunder 
was rekindled in them by this exerciſe. They ſoon 
began to make inroads into the Indian towns, the 
inhabitants of which they carried off. The women 
were deſtined to wait on them ; and the men they 
ſold at Jamaica, or other iſlands. The Spaniards, 
rouſed from their lethargy by theſe enormines, 
ſurpriſed them in the midſt of their debaucheries, 
and carried them off. Moſt of them were even 
taken in their cottages : they were led priſoners to 
Mexico, where they ended their days in the mines. 

Tnuos who eſcaped took refuge in the Gulph 
of Honduras, where they were joined by ſome 
wandering freebooters of North America. In pro- 
ceſs of time they increaſed to fifteen hundred men. 
The ſtate of independence and plenty in which 
they lived, rendered the marſhy country they in- 
habited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchments 
ſecured them and their proviſions; and they con- 
fined themſelves to thoſe employments, which their 
unhappy companions Jamented that they had ever 
neglected. They only took care not to penetrate 
into the interior part of the country, to cut wood, 
without being well armed. 

Tneix induſtry was crowned wich the greateſt 
ſucceſs. | In reality, the tun of wood, which had 
been fold as high as nine hundred livres *, was gra- 
dually fallen to a very low price; but this diſad- 
vantage in the price was compenſated by the quan- 
tity that was fold. The cutters delivered up the 
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produce of their labours, either to the people of 


Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, ſtrong 
liquors, linens, and cloths ; or to the Engliſh co- 
lonies of North America, which ſupplied them with 
proviſions, This commerce, which was always 
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BOO K carried on by ſmugglers, and which occaſioned 
VI. much clamour, became lawful in 1763. The li- 
berty of cutting logwood was ſecured to Great Bri- 
tain ; but ſhe was not permitted to raiſe forts, and 
was even obliged to deſtroy thoſe which had been 
built. The court of Madrid ſeldom have made any 
facrifices ſo great as that of eſtabliſhing, in the 
center of their poſſeſſions, an active, powerful, and 
ambitious: nation. Accordingly, ſoon after the 
peace, they ſought to render even this conceſſion, 
which unfortunate circumſtances had extorted, al- 
moſt uſeleſs. | | 
Tart wood which grows upon the dry foil at 
Campeachy, is much ſuperior ro that which is cut 
in the marſhes of Honduras. The laſt- mentioned 
wood was, however, moſt in uſe, becauſe the price 
of the former had, for a long time paſt, exceeded 
all bounds. This deficiency in the ſale was a juſt 
puniſhment of the blindneſs and avidity of the trea- 
ſury. The Spaniſh miniſtry at length underſtood 
this great truth. The merchandiſe was diſburthen- 
ed of all the duties with which it had been oppreſſ- 
ed; it was freed from all the ſhackles which im- 
peded-it's circulation, and then it had a large vent 
in all the markets. Soon after this, the Engliſh 
found no ſale for their commodities. - The court 
of Madrid, without having failed in their engage- 
ments, will find themſelves freed from a competi- 
tion, which rendered the poſſeſſion of two large 
provinces uſeleſs to them. The port of Cadiz 
ſometimes receives the wood directly from the 
place it comes from; but it is more frequently ſent 
to Vera Cruz, which is the true point of union be- 

tween Mexico and Spain. 
It is chiefy OLD Vera-Cruz ſerved at firſt for a mart. This 
Verz- town founded by Cortez on the very ſpot where 
Mexico he firſt landed, is ſituated on the borders of a river, 
— which is dry one part of the year, but which in 


Span. 8 the 
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the rainy ſeaſon is capable of receiving the largeſt B O O K 
veſſels. The danger to which the ſeamen were VI. 
expoſed, in a ſituation where nothing defended Maxims 
them againſt the violence of the winds ſo common by which 


in theſe latitudes, induced them to ſeek for more |: 


ſecure ſhelter, which they found eighteen miles hitherto 
lower down on the ſame coaſt. There they built conducted. 


New Vera-Cruz, at ſeventy-two leagues diſtance 
from the capital of the empire. 

New Vera-Cruz is ſituated in a climate render- 
ed diſagreeable and unwholeſome by a burning 
ſun, and by frequent ſtorms. It is bounded on 
the North by dry ſands, and on the Weſt by in- 
fectious moraſſes. The buildings are all of wood. 
The only inhabitants are, a moderate garriſon, 
ſome agents of government, the navigators arriv- 
ing from Europe, and the commiſſioners that are 
neceſſary to receive and expedite the car 
This harbour is formed by the ſmall iſland of St. 
Juan de Ulloa. It hath the diſadvantage of not 
being able to hold more than thirty or thirty-five 
| veſſels, which are not always ſheltered from the 
northern winds. The entrance into it is by two 
channels only, which are ſo narrow, that they will 
not admit more than one ſhip at a time, The ſea 
in the neighbourhood is likewiſe extremely dan- 
gerous, on account of a great number of rocks 
almoſt even with the ſurface of the water, It was 
generally thought by the pilots of the country, 
that nothing but a complete knowledge of the 
ſituation, acquired by many. years experience, 
could poſhbly have enabled them to avoid ſo many 
ſhoals. Some deſperate pirates having ſurpriſed 
the place in 1712; towers were then conſtructed 
on the ſhore, where vigilant centinels are continu- 
ally on guard for the common ſafety, | 

[T is into this bad harbour, which 1s properly 
the only one there is in the Gulph, that the fleet 
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then fail through the ſtreights of Bahama; they B; © O k 


continue their courſe to the height of New Eng- 
land, and after failing for a long time in this lati- 
tude of forty degrees, they at length veer to the 
ſouth-eaſt, to come in view of Cape St. Vincent, 
and to proceed to Cadiz. 

Ix the interval between the failing of one fleet 
and the other, the court of Madrid ſends out one 
or two men of war, which are called Azogues, to 
carry to Mexico the quickſilver that is neceſſary 
for working the mines. This quickſilver was ori- 
ginally drawn from Peru; but the commiſſions” 
were ſo uncertain, ſo flow, and fo often fraudulent, 
that in 1734 it was judged to be more convenient 
to ſend it from Europe. The mines of Guadalca- 
nal at firſt furniſhed the means. Theſe were af- 
terwards forſaken for the richer mines of Almaden, 
in Eſtramadura. The Azogues, on their return, 
take charge of the produce of the ſales that have 
been made ſince the departure of the fleet, of the 
ſums repaid for credit granted, and of the funds 
which the Mexican merchants chooſe to employ 
on their own account in the next expedition. The 
government habitually allows three or four mer- 
chantmen to accompany theſe ſhips. Their whole 
cargo ſhould conſiſt of fruits and liquors; but 
other more important articles are fraudulently in- 
troduced. Theſe merchantmen always return with 
their ballaſt, unleſs by ſpecial favour they ſhould 
be allowed to take in ſome cochineal. 

Ir the departure of the fleet be delayed from rea- 
ſons of convenience or policy, the court ſends one 
of it's ſhips from the Havannah to Vera Cruz. It 
there takes charge of every thing that belongs to 
government, and of the metals which the debtors, 
or ſpeculating perſons, chooſe to ſend from the 
New Hemiſphere into the Old, 
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BOOK From 1748 to 1153, one year with another, 
YT. New Spain ſent to the mother-country, by the 
F way of Vera Cruz and of Honduras, 62,661,466 


livres (3), 5744550 () of which were in gold, 
42,621,497 (c) in ſilver, and 18,465,419 () in 
productions, at the price in Europe. 

Oe the productions, there were to the amount of 
529,200 livres (e) for the crown, and 17, 936,21 9090 
tor the merchants. _ - Y | 

Or the gold and fi]ver, there were to the amount 
of 25,649,040 livres (g) for trade, 1 2,067,007, li- 
vres (þ) for the agents of the government, or for 
private perſons who meant to remit their fortunes 
to Europe, and 6, 480, ooo livres (i) for the govern- 
ment. wr" ; 

Tus court of Madrid cannot fail of ſeeing this 
tribute increaſe; and it is upon the following rea- 
ſons that this conjecture is founded, a 

Mexico was formerly without any means of 
defence: for what was to be expected from a few 
tradeſmen, whom each city might put under arms, 
when the ſtate was threatened with any danger 
of greater or leſs importance? Six regiments of 
infantry, and two of cavalry, were ſoon formed 
out of theſe ſcattered militia, and who have ſince 
been diſciplined by officers ſent from Europe. 
Time extended the ideas of government. Men, 


accuſtomed to the occupations of the arts and of 


commerce, did not appear to afford a ſufficient 
ſupport to authority; and it was determined to 
raiſe, in the country itſelf, two battalions of in- 
fantry, and two regiments of dragoons, who 
ſhould have none other but the military profel- 


(a) 2,610,894], 8s. 4d. (3) 23,939). 118. 8 dd. 

(e) 1,817,5621. 73. 6d,  (&) 769,3921. gs. 2d. 

(e) 22,0491. 198. 44. C) 747,342. 98. ad. 

(g 1,048, 510l. 0) 50a, 7911. 198. ad. 

(2 27% %. 8 | 2 
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Gow. After the peace of 1763, the government ; 0 
thought that a people, enervated by idleneſs and 


by the climate, were but ill adapted to war; and 
they ſent ſome regular troops from the mother- 
country into the colony. This ſyſtem. is ſtill fol- 
lowed, and there are always three or four batta- 
lions from our continent at Mexico, which are only 
relieved after they have ſtaid there four yeats. 

To theſe means of preſervation others have 
been added, not leſs effectual. The ifland of St. 
Juan de Ulloa, which forms the harbour of Vers 
Cruz, and which is to defend it, had but a few 
bad fortifications.” Theſe have been razed.” Some 
extenſive and ſolid works, calculated to make the 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, have been lately con- 
ſtructed upon their ruins, and in the body of the 
rock. If, contrary to every appearance, this key 
of Mexico ſhould be forced, the country, even 
after this misfortune, would not be without de- 
fence. At the diſtance of four- and- twenty leagues 
from the ſea, and at the opening of the moun- 
tains, in a plain which nothing can command, the 


foundations of the magnificent citadel of Perole 


were laid in 1770. The arſenals, the barracks, the 
magazines, and every part of it, are bomb-proof. 


AccorDinG to all appearances, the court of 


Madrid will- never leſſen the number of troops 
they keep in New Spain: but that part of the 
public revenue which the fortifications uſed to 
abſorb, cannot fail of increaſing their treaſures, 
unleſs they ſhould employ them in the colony it- 
ſelf, in forming ſome uſeful eſtabliſhments. Al- 
ready large docks are opened upon the- borders of 
the river Alvarado, where woods for ſhip-build- 
ing abound. This novelty is of fortunate preſage, 
and will undoubtedly be followed by others. Per- 
haps, after having remained for three centuries 
in a ſtate of oppreſſion or lethargy, Mexico will at 
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B O o k length fulfil the important deſtination to which it 

VI. hath been ſo long called up in vain by nature. In 

this comfortable hope, let us take our leave of 

North America, in order to go into the ſouthern 

part of that continent, where we ſhall ſee, by an 

arrangement of providence which will never 

change, the ſame effects produced by the ſame 

cauſes ; the ſame animoſities excited by the ſame 

barbarity ; the ſame precautions ſuggeſted by the 

ſame apprehenſions; the ſame oppoſitions raiſed 

by the ſame jealouſies; where we ſhall ſee one 

robbery giving riſe to another; one diſgrace 

avenged by a ſubſequent diſgrace ; where we ſhall 

ſtill Fe ſtupid perſeverance in evil, and find a leſ- 
ſon of unavailing experience. | 
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